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AUCTIONS 

ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
a Executors, Trustees and Private Owners). 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Picture Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
7. Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 
1793). Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty. Tel.: 
MAYfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments Daily Telegraph every Monday. The Times 
every Tuesday. 


APLE & CO’s AUCTION GALLERIES, 
7 Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1, open 
for the Reception of: Jewellery and Bijouterie, 
Silver and Plate, Ornamental Items—Antique 
Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, etc.—Auction Offices, 
5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1, and 
58, Grafton Way, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
Telephones: EUSton 7000 (Ext. 12) and REGent 4685. 


HROUGHOUT Essex, Suffolk and the Home 
Counties. Experienced for 50 years in the 
Sale of all types of Property and of Antique and 
Modern Furniture by Auction or Private Treaty. 
—COMPTON GUY (Est. 1899), Auctioneers and 
Surveyors, Wanstead, and Branches. 
Vy ] & F.C. BONHAM & SONS, LTD. (established, 
* 1793), hold Sales by Auction every Tuesday 
and Thursday at 11 o’clock of Antique and Modern 
Household Furniture. Silver Plate. Porcelain, 
China, Objets d’Art, Carpets and miscellanea at 
their spacious Galleries at Knightsbridge Halls, 
213-217 and 223-228, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Tel.: 
KEN. 2902, 4887-4888. 
PERSONAL 
BACHELOR. aged 35, wishes to become paying 
guest in well-appointed country house or 
farm within easy reach of Christchurch, Hamp- 
shire. Often away; no objection to children. 
—Box 1691. 
ENTLEWOMAN would like another to share 
happy home in country town, interested in 
gardening.—Box 1695. 
ETIRED ARMY OFFICER (bachelor), just 
returned from abroad, requires: permanent 
unfurnished self-contained suite (or equivalent) 
sitting-room, bedroom, bathroom, boxroom, 
garage and stabling (if necessary)—with service 
and meals, in country or farm hc >, in reasonable 
sporting county, including Ireland, but within 
easy reach of London. Expense a consideration.— 
Box 1703. 
ALMON FLIES. “Thunder and Lightning ”’ 
available at 4/- each, any quantity, made by 
ex-R.A.F. bedridden air crews. Apply to:— 
SQUADRON LEADER J. HOLT, M.B.E., Air 
Ministry (Branch P.5), Adastral House, Kingsway, 
W.C.2. 











URREY. GUILDFORD. Small, quiet Nursing 
Home, 6 beds only. Facing south. Good 
ooking. Trained staff night and day. Basins 


and gas fires all rooms. Own garden produce. 
Present vacancies: one single room at 15 gns.; 
one double room to share at 8 gns. each weekly. 
Major MCKEAN-FITZPATRICK, Proprietor. 
Tel.: Guildford 2574. 
UNFURNISHED Accommodation available in 
lovely house in Bournemouth, for elderly 
people weary of housekeeping. Excellent meals, 
own poultry. Double rooms 12 gns., or as singles, 
10 gns.—Write, Box 1437. 
ISITING LONDON? Hire a comfortable 
chauffeur-driven limousine. Airports, shop- 
ping, stations, theatres.—GOLLY’S GARAGE, 
LTD., 1lla, Earl's Court Road, S.W.5. FRObisher 


(0063, 0929. 

A THORBURN, F.Z.S., wide selection of 

+ * sketches, signed proofs and important works. 
BIDDLES, Guildford. 

NCESTORS traced, family histories compiled, 
+“ all forms of genealogical research undertaken, 
BARBER-HYDE, 146, Grove Rd,. Sutton, Surrey. 

NTIQUES and FURNISHING. A choice collec- 
tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories. Cut Glass, etc. Inspection invited. 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
Tel.: SLOane 8141. 
NTIQUE GIFTS, 10/- to 10 gns.: china, pottery, 
objets d'art, curios. Also dinner, coffee, tea 
sets (full or part). ALEXANDRE RAGHINSKY, 
77, Blandford Street, Baker Street, W.1. WELbeck 
6018. WE ALSO BUY. 
STLEYS OF JERMYN STREET” (109) 
= S.W.1. Pipe specialists, PIPE REPAIRS (any 
make) MEERSCHAUM pipes, oldor new, purchased. 
SAFE INVESTMENT equal to a return of over 
= 4 per cent. Sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be 
invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
Interest is paid at the rate of 2} per cent Income 
tax is paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from SECRETARY, Tudor House, 58, King Street, 
Maidenhead. Telephone 1277. 
AGS! HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY will 
overhaul and renovate your handbag. Finest 
craftsmanship.—Send it for an estimate to 59, New 
Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s), 
ILL SAVILL AND HIS ORCHESTRA, regular 
B.B.C. broadcasts, who plays for the ‘‘Horse 
and Hounds,”’ “Debutantes,” and over 60 Hunt 
Balls in past few months, will be pleased to play 
for Hunt, County Balls and other functions.—35, 
Oxford Gardens, Denham. ’Phone: Den 2748. 
LANKETS. Pure wool white cellular Blankets, 
80 in. x 100 in., £7/10/- per pair; 70 in. x 90 in., 
£5/10/-; 63 in. x 84 in., £4/15/-. No coupons or 
dockets.—HAWICK HONEYCOMB BLANKET CoO., 
LTD., Hawick, Scotland. 
Boers. Any book can be obtained from us; 
new, scarce, or out of print.—DUNSFORD 
LIBRARY, College Avenue, Grays, Essex. 
EAF PERSONS seeking perfection in hearing. 
particularly difficult and nerve deaf cases, 
are invited to test the entirely new Amplivox 
Model ‘‘K,”’ the world’s most advanced hearing 
aid; 23 gns. complete, money back guarantee.— 
Call or write: AMPLIVOX LTD., 2, Bentinck St., 
London, W.1. (WELbeck 2591.) 

OVELY colours available for Shetland Twin 

Sets to your own measurements. Your own 
wool also well knitted and finished. Inexpensive. 

Box 1570. 
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Per line, Private 3/-; Personal and Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). Bor Fee 1/6. 


MISCELLANEOUS — 

'ARPETS! Have you tried Lamertons. The 

Carpet People, who will solve all your carpet 
problems? Unrivalled for buying, selling, clean- 
ing dyeing and repairing. Auctioneers for furni- 
ture and effects. Complete Home Furnishers and 
Hotel Contractors, Removers, Storers, Shippers 
and Packers.—LAMERTONS, High Street, Ealing, 
London, W.5. Every day, 9-5.30, Wednesday 9-1 p.m. 
Tel.: EALing 2241 (5 lines). 


IAMOND BATTERIES, famous for over 60 

years, are now available for house lighting, 
cars, tractors, boats, etc. A TWO-YEAR UNCON- 
DITIONAL GUARANTEE. Hard rubber con- 
tainers. Packing and carriage free.—For details 
and prices, write to FLEMING & FLEMING, The 
Chase, Bournemouth Park Road, Southend-on- 
Sea, Essex. 

O YOU REQUIRE COMFORTABLE FOOT- 

WEAR? If so, you will be well advised to 
consult “D. & M.’’ who not only stock and make 
to measure footwear, but also possess a world- 
wide reputation for the skill of their fitters.— 
DOWIE & MARSHALL, LTD., 32, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 

RESSMAKER.—Customers’ material made up 

to own design or from latest Paris sketches. 
Orders promptly executed.—MICHELLE, 44a, 
Dover Street, W.1. REGent 5166. 

RIVE Construction and Surfacing, Tennis 

Courts, and all branches Landscape Work.— 
THE SUSSEX PAVIOR CONTRACTING CO., 
28, North Road, Preston, Brighton. Tel.: Preston 
6162. Estimates and specifications for all types of 
works. We will gladly call to discuss proposed 
work. 


N-TOUT-CAS Sports Grounds, Running 

Tracks, Lawn Tennis Courts, Fencing, Sur- 
rounds, etc. Largest makers in Great Britain.— 
Inquiries to EN-TOUT-CAS, Syston, Leicester. 
Tel.: 86163/4/5/6 Syston. London Office in Harrods 
Sports Department. 

URNISHING FABRICS and a wide range of 

Upholstered Furniture at reasonable prices 
made to individual needs by expert craftsmen at 
THE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR) LTD. 
1-5, Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1 (first turning 
out of Park Lane from Piccadilly). 

ENCING MATERIALS. Steel Stakes: Angles 

and Tees, lin. x 1 in. x ', in., 4 ft. 6 in. long; 
134 x 134 x # in., 9 ft. to 10 ft. long; 2 in. x 2 in. x 
14 in., 4 ft. long and upwards; 2'. in. x 2") in. x 
1’, in., 6 ft. 3 in. long; all pointed, notched and/or 
drilled. Wire Netting: Galvanised, 2 in. and 3 in. 
mesh, approx. 13 gauge, 10 ft. high in rolls of 
approx. 25 yds. Straining Wire: Balloon Cable, 
approx. bs in. dia. on drums, 5/6000 ft. per drum. 
Keen prices, delivery from stock.—Full details 
from: COX & DANKS, LTD., Wadsley Bridge, 
Sheffield; Langley Green, Oldbury; Broadheath, 
nr. Manchester; Feltham, Middx.; Mill Street, 
Bedford. 


URS? Ladies—At last the moth bogey is 

overcome, have your Furs cleaned and de- 
mothed by the C.E.L. process at GRIGGS OF 
GIRVAN. All furs when processed are guaranteed 
moth-proofed for one year. Cold storage is now 
not necessary. This is the opportunity you have 
been waiting for. 


REENHOUSES made of non-corrosive alum- 

inium alloy, requiring no painting or upkeep. 
Made in our own workshops. Highest engineering 
standards. No timber in construction and there- 
fore no timber licence involved. Can be made in 
any size or shape. Standard design from £125. 
WILLIAM WOOD & SON, LTD. (By appointment 
Garden Contractors and Horticultural Builders to 
H.M. King George V!), Taplow, Bucks. 

LOVES. Fur-backed Gauntlets, hand sewn 

from your own fur or pelts.—D. BUCKLEY, 
Cartmel, Grange-over Sands. 

AND-MADE entrance and garden gates to any 

required size by Suffolk Craftsmen. Designs 
available of entrance and garden gates, fire- 
screens, weather-vanes, well-heads, etc. Repairs 
and restorations carefully executed in any part 
of the country.—S. C. PEARCE & SONS, LTD., 
Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk, Woodbridge 514. 
Established 30 years. 

AND-WOVEN TWEEDS and fine Woollen Dress 

Material. Patterns on request —SPEYSIDE 
WEAVERS, Archiestown, Morayshire. 

AND-WOVEN TWEEDS, Scarves (including 

genuine Tartans) Leather Belts, etc., are 
among the many interesting things to be found in 
the Craftsman’s Market at Heal’s. May we send 
you patterns and particulars?—196, Tottenham 
Court Road, London, W.1. 


H¢4ts remodelled by milliner (late Debenhams). 

New hats created. Personal attention given 
to post orders.—A. FAYRE, 66, Oakington Avenue, 
Wembley Park. 

AVE YOU SEEN our new Catalogue No. 3? 

Just out. 48 pages listing and describing 
every book, pamphlet and periodical available 
(over 1,600 of them) on Farming, Gardening, 
Forestry, Bee-keeping and Rural Life. Send 4d. 
in stamps for it and for full particulars of our 
postal lending library and bookshop service.— 
LANDSMAN'’S LIBRARY, 2, Beaconsfield Terrace 
Road, London, W.14. 


F you Fish, Shoot, Fox hunt, Otter hunt. 

Beagle, Wild Fowl, Deer Stalk, or are inter- 
ested in bird life and the sporting countryside, 
“FIELD SPORTS” will give you hours of pleasant 
reading. Volume 15 (104 pages, including picture 
section) now on sale.—Send 1/6 for specimen to 
WATMOUGHS LTD., 5, Idle, Bradford. 


F YOU LOVE BOOKS, you need “JOHN 

O’LONDON’S WEEKLY.” For 30 years this 
unique literary journal has provided a gateway 
to good reading. Its reviews and feature articles, 
written by leading authors and critics, cover 
every aspect of contemporary writing; and it is 
valued at home and abroad for its up-to-date 
book news and for the excellence of its short 
stories, dramatic criticism and verse. “JOHN 
O*LONDON’S” is now fully available everywhere, 
3d. Specimen copy free from The Publisher, 
GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. (Dept. JOL/70), Tower 
House, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
ACKSON & SON, Consultants and Dealers in 
Works of Art, offer long and wide experience 
together with fine goods carrying a full warranty. 
Important furniture, silver and pictures usually 
on hand. They are also ready to purchase similar 
items or complete collections at fair prices. 
Inquiries, offers and appointments respectfully 
solicited. References——-JACKSON & SON, Estab- 
lished 1839, Sedbergh, Yorkshire. Tel. 1 and 16. 
UST RUM means anything. OLD CHARLIE, 
the finest Jamaica, means everything.— 
WOOD & CO., LTD., Ashton-under-Lyne. 
OVELY Classic Hand-made Woollies. Cardi- 
gans, 57/6; Jerseys, 50/-. Large sizes to order. 
Choice on approval.—RAPLEY, 76, Biggin Hill, 
London, S.E.19. 
EW CARS keep newer with upholstery pro- 
tected by loose covers —Write or ‘phone; 
CAR-COVERALL, Dept. 11, 168, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. REGent 7124-5. 
N° MORE BURNT TOAST if you fit the ‘‘Toast- 
Timer” A.C. Switch to the cord of the elec- 
tric toaster, 25/6. Leaflet on request.—L.L. 
PRODUCTS, 81, Chertsey Road, Woking, Surrey. 
LD JEWELLERY, GOLD and SILVER re- 
quired. Best prices offered without obli-: 
gation. Registered post or personal call.— 
HARRODS, LTD., London, S.W.1 (SLOane 1234). 
N estate or farm, the ‘‘Spearfast’’ tubular- 
frame saw makes speedy woodcutting a 
simple matter. The rubber handgrip—comfort- 
able in all weathers and temperatures, the finger 
guard for protecting the knuckles, and the 
adjustable tension screw for quicker changing 
of blades are all features of the ‘‘Spearfast’’ saw. 
Made in three sizes by SPEAR & JACKSON, 
LTD., Sheffield, and available at all good iron- 
mongers and tool shops. 
ARQUET and all types wood flooring resur- 
faced and polished. Also panelling. Petrol or 
electric machines available for urgent work. 
Wood, Composition or Cork Flooring. laid by 
expert staff. Town or country properties attended. 
DAVID LANFEAR & CO., 32, Grosvenor Gar- 
dens Mews North, S.W.1. SLOane 1050. 
OULTRY HOUSES, Greenhouses, Garages and 
Sheds. Send for catalogue of our large and 
interesting range.—PARK TRADING CO., Dept. 
28, 717-719 Seven Sisters Road, London, N.15 
(Stamford Hill 9211-2). 
RACTICAL PURCHASING CO. for all house- 
hold requirements including carpeting, rugs, 





fabrics, wines and spirits, at to-day’s lowest 
prices.—35/39, Maddox Street, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 
0744/7. 


JRRESTORATION of Oil Paintings. If preferred at 
own residence (week-ends). Testimonials.— 
GORDON G. LAMBERT, 95, London Road, Mor- 
den, Surrey. 
OY FOX (in person) and HIS BAND now avail- 
able Hunt, County Balis, Weddings, Social 
Functions, etc.—Write: 173, Kensington High 
Street, W.8. B.B.C., Decca records. 
~ EED BOXES, ready for nailing, 50, 30/-. Wood 


Labels, large, 400 10/-; small, 500 10/-. 60 Bean 
Rods 20/--—-BIRMINGHAM PLANT STORES, 


Station Road, Erdington. 
UNBLINDS and ROLLING AWNINGS in gay 
stripes, and Garden Furniture, Umbrella, etc. 
Fixed complete in Home Counties or Hampshire 
and Dorset.—81, Gt. Portland Street, W.1, and 
791, Christchurch Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 
AVERYS, established 1834. 
O DOUBLE the life of your tailor-made gar- 
ments and HALVE your clothing expenditure 
you MUST “Send them to Sackville.’’ We guaran- 
tee to turn and retailor AS NEW your lounge 
suit, overcoat, or costume. Over 30 years’ experi- 
ence Savile Row garments and the accepted 
specialists in the art of renovation. Repairs, 
cleaning and/or tailor-pressing undertaken. Send 
garments now for early completion. Advice and 
estimate without obligation. — SACKVILLE 
TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 61, Bedford 
Hill, London, S.W.12. BAL. 1600. 
ISITING PHOTOGRAPHERS. Child and 
Animal specialists. Characteristic studies 
taken in home surroundings.—LYLE & CRANE, 
Sway, Hants. Tel.: Sway 388. 
\ ATCHES OF SWITZERLAND. The world’s 
finest makes including Patek-Philippe, 
Vacheron, Longines, Le-Coultre, Omega, Uni- 
versal and Rolex, which should be entrusted only 
to first-class watchmakers, can now be accepted 
for repair or renovation.—Write or call G. & M. 
LANE & CO., LTD., 15, New Bond Street and 108, 
Piccadilly (Park Lane Hotel). 
OOLLIES, Angora Cardigans, lovely colours. 
Pure Shetland Twin Sets, beautifully 
tailored. Jumpers £3/15/-—-KITTY PRESTON, 
LTD., The Glen, Appleshaw, Andover. Hants. 
LIVESTOCK 
FEW WELSH CORGI PUPPIES for sale. Dogs 
at stud—MRS. KENNETH BUTLER, Woking 





Lodge, Ottershaw Park, Chertsey. Tel.: Otter- 
shaw 139 
TTRACTIVE PUPPIES, trained Gun Dogs, 


house-trained Dogs for companions, guards, 
200 various breeds dogs, puppies. Inspection 
invited, or state requirements. Exporter. Life 
experience.—CAPE, Priesthill Farm, Englefield 
Green. Tel.: Egham 844. 

EDLINGTON TERRIERS. Unique, ideal house, 

children, sport. Puppies. various ages and 
prices.—CMDR. NEALE, Capel, Ivswich. 

LACK LABRADOR PUPPIES for sale, born 

Jan. 23. Pedigree Banchory strain.—TEARE, 
Norrises, Newick, Sussex. 

NNETH J. BEESTON, Burley Farm, Alles- 

tree, Derby. Tel. 57611 (two lines). Classically 
bred thoroughbred Horses, all ages. Specialists 
in Ayrshire and Shorthorn Dairy Cattle and 
Calves of the better kind. T.T. or Attested if 
required; commercial prices; 7 days’ approval. 
Prices and brochure on request. 

ING ANTEFAA BASENJI PUPPIES. Barkless 

not silent.—Details, photographs: WILLANS, 
64 Paget Avenue, Sutton, Surrey. LIBerty 6154. 

INDALE SIMON-PIE, Siamese. Winner 6 cups, 

17 first prizes. At stud. Kittens for sale, 
azure eyes, show quality. Fascinating pets.— 
LINDA PARKER, ‘Woodlands,’ Cropston, 
Leicester. "Phone: Anstey 2453. 






LIVESTOCK 
EEP your rivers, lakes, and ponds »cked 
with Trout to provide sport and welcome 
additions to the larder. Price list and «dvice 


from: The Berkshire Trout Farm, Hungerjord, 
AINS HILL FARM, Portsmouth Road. Cob- 
ham, Surrey, offer excellent point of lay 
Pullets; 30 day guarantee.—Call, write or phone 
Cobham 3153. 
POODLES. Miniature, strong, attractive Puppies, 
young stock, all colours.—BUCKLE, ‘'Swan- 
hill,”” Wansford, Peterborough. Wansford 226. 
HETLAND Pony Gelding, ideal pet, rising six 
years, only 9', hands. Can be seen any time, 
35 gns.—WOOLGAR, Mill Farm, Ripe, near 
Lewes. Tel. Ripe 232. _ 
ELLOW LABRADOR PUPPIES for sale by 


dual champion Staindrop Saighdrer out of 
Corriearder Myrtle.—MRS. COLVIN, Norman 
House, Stansted, Essex. 





GARDENING 
90 NEW MOTOR MOWERS, 14 in. to 30 in. 
from stock for immediate delivery. 75 
REBUILT MACHINES offered with 12 months’ 
written guarantee; all sizes, all makes. Part 
excnange and/or hire purchase welcomed.—Write 
or ‘phone for list to the Motor Mower Specialists, 
DALE JONES & CO., 17P, Bruton Place, London, 
W.1. Telephone No. MAYfair 3210. 
OR all CARNATIONS, PINKS and DIANTHUS. 
Write for fully illustrated Catalogue. Post 
Free.—ALLWOOD BROS., LTD., Largest Carna- 
tion Raisers and Growers in the World, 212, 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. 
ARDENS designed and constructed, altered or 
renovated, by expert staff, in any locality. 
Shrubs and plants from our own extensive nur- 
series.—JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD., 
Landscape Department, The Floral Mile, Twyford, 
Berks. Tel,: Wargrave 224-225, 
ARDEN ALTERATIONS and development can 
now be undertaken anywhere in the West 
Midlands, and expert advice and estimates given. 
—Apply: MIDLAND GARDENS, LTD., Exchange 
Street, Wolverhampton. 
AZEL WATTLE HURDLES, closely woven, 
guaranteed finest quality, ideal for garden 
fencing, plant protection, screening, etc. 6 ft. 
x 3 ft., 9 /-; 6ft. x 4 ft., 12 -; 6ft. x Sft., 17/-; 6ft. 
x 6 ft., 22/6 each. Quotations given for special 
sizes. Carriage paid. C.W.O.—Direct from the 
craftsmen: BARKER & GEARY, Wood Merchants, 
King’s Somborne, near Stockbridge, Hants. 
EA AND BEAN TRAINING NETS, new extra 
stout rot-proofed green hemp. Unrivalled for 
Quality. 3-in. square mesh. Guaranteed Years. 
12ft.x 3ft., 2/6; x6 ft., 4/6; 24 ft. x 3 ft., 4/6; x 44 ft., 
6/9; x 6 ft., 8/3; x 9 ft., 13/-; 33 ft. x 3 ft., 6/6; x 6 ft., 
11/-. Carriage Paid. Immediate delivery. Poultry 
Enclosing Nets, extra heavy quality, Black. 
Same Prices. Also Garden Protection Nets, 
Cricket, Tennis Nets a: d Surrounds, Golf, Rabbit 
& Angler’s Nets. Catalogue with guarantee free. 
SUTTON, NETMAKER, Sidcup, Kent. 
ERPETUAL FLOWERING CARNATIONS (for 
cold or slightly heated greenhouse), high qual- 
ity plants in the finest modern varieties, raised 
from carefully re-selected stock under ideal 
conditions. Orders now being booked for strong 
young plants in 3 in. pots, spring delivery. Cata- 
logue free.—R. H. BARTHEL, F.R.H.S., Balcombe, 
Sussex. 
OSES, Herbaceous and Alpine plants. Roses 
in all the leading varieties at 4/- each. Cata- 
logue 1948-1949 on request.—BALCOMBE NUR- 
SERIES, Swallowfield, Reading, Berks. Tel. 83196. 
EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of quality. Our 
Catalogue is helpful and interesting. Free on 
request. —W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, 
Cambs. 
AJINKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, Ascot, 
Berkshire. Specialists contractors for the 
formation of Rock and Formal Gardens of the 
first importance; also for the construction of 
Bowling Greens and Tennis Courts. Chelsea 1948: 
Gold Meal, Rock and Water Garden; Gold Medal, 
XVIIIth century Formal Garden. 
—— 
EDUCATIONAL 
AVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland Park, 
W.11. Individual Tuition for Examinations, 
NavySpecial Entry, Army Entrance (new scheme) 
lst M.B., Higher and School Certificates, London 
Matriculation, University Entrance and Scholar- 
ships. Successes: Services, June, 1948.—Navy 
Executive 9th Royal Marines ist, Sandhurst 
3 places.—Tel.: PARK 7437. 
XOOD INCOME can be made by story or article 
writing. Send for ‘Secrets of Successful 
Writing,” free, from PREMIER SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, 94, Premier House, 53, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


EARN Hairdressing and Beauty Culture tor 
a successful career.— Prospectus Sec., Desk 4, 
LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 
6, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. Beauty 
Culture Dept., 449, Oxford St., W.1. MAYfair 2962. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. The Autumn 
Term commences Oct. 5, 1949. All branches of 
Domestic Science taught. Day and resident 
pupils. Certificates granted. -PRINCIPAL: MISS 
RANDALL, lst Class Diplema, EDINBURGH 
COLLEGE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAYfair 5306-9. 
For 1950 vacancies early application is essential 
"TURN YOUR URGE TO WRITE into a profitable 
spare-time income. Be trained in Short 
Story Writing, Article Writing, etc., by the School 
with the Famous Names. Exclusive postal courses 
by BEVERLEY NICHOLS, ENID BLYTON, JOHN 
BROPHY, PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON, 
REGINALD SIMPSON and other famous writers. 
Send stamp for free book. School of Authorship 
Ltd. (CT 9), Gloucester House, Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C.2. 











“COUNTRY LIFE’? COPIES 


For Sale 

194 1947, 1948, Clean complete Copies in 
mint condition; also 1949 will be 

available end of year or in monthly parcels as 

published.— Offers to Box 1690. 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 1229 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


or OF THE NEW FOREST 
THE CANTERTON MANOR ESTATE, BROOK, NEAR LYNDHURST. ABOUT 158 ACRES 


A well-built house in first- 
class order, with spacious . 
rooms : 
Four reception, loggia, 8 
principal bedrooms, ample 
secondary rooms, 4 _ bath- 
rooms. Electric light. Own 
water supply. 
Garage for 4. Stabling for 5. 
Chauffeur’s flat and_ gar- 
dener’s cottage. 

Lawns, sunken rose garden 
and walled kitchen garden. 
Thirty acres of pasture. 
Attractive Lodge and three 

other Cottages. “ : ” 
Several valuable Woodland areas. Accommodation and Manorial Land. VACANT POSSESSION of residence and about 120 acres. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION as a whole or in 15 Lots at an early date (unless previously sold). 
SOLICITORS : Messrs. HENRY G. BAILY & STRICKLAND, 30, Warrior Square, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 
Auctioneers : A. T. MORLEY HEWITT, Esq., F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I., Fordingbridge, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Partic ulars 1/- ) 


LODGE FARM, KINETON, WARWICKSHIRE 
A FIRST- CLASS FREEHOLD DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 400 ACRES 
Superior stone-built Resi- “ 
dence containing 3 reception, 
9 or 11 bedrooms, 3 bath- 

















rooms, Central heating. 
Main electricity. Septic tank 
drainage. Ample _ water 


supply. Garages. Excellent 
hunter stabling. 
Exceptionally fine range 
of farm buildings, with 
cowsheds for T.T. herd. 
Nine Modern Cottages. 
Each with bathroom and 
electricity. 

(Further 127 Acres rented, 
with option to purchase.) 
VACANT POSSESSION FOR SALE BY AUCTION as a whole at an early date (unless previously sold). 

Solicitors : Messrs. A. J. HATWELL PRITCHETT & CO., 93, Cornwall St., Birmingham 3, Auctioneers: KNIGHT, F RANK & RUTLE Y (Pars. 1/-.) 


OXFORDSHIRE. LONDON 42 MILES 
BRAZIERS PARK, IPSDEN 


An imposing Country 
Residence in the Gothic 
style of architecture. 
Five reception, 13 principal 
and 9 staff bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. Servants’ hall. Main 
water. Central heating. 
Electricity from private plant. 
Well timbered grounds. 
Walled kitchen garden. 
Garages. Stabling and farm 
buildings. 

Five cottages. Bungalow. 
ABOUT 50 ACRES 
Mainly with Vacant 
Possession. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE BY AUCTION as a whole or in two Lots at an early date (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors : Messrs. HUNTERS, 9, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 

Auctioneers : Messrs. SIMMONS & SONS, Henley-on- Thames, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RU TLEY. (Particulars 1/-.) 


WEALD OF KENT. ASHFORD 12 MILES 
‘PIGEON HOO,’? TENTERDEN 


A Modernised Tudor 
Farmhouse. 
Two reception rooms, 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main 
electricity and power. Septic 
tank drainage. Two-roomed 
garden house. Garage, out- 
buildings. Attractive garden. 
About 60 Acres. 
Vacant Possession of the 
house and 3 Acres. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
BY AUCTION at an early 
date (unless previously 
sold privately). 
Solicitors : Messrs. FRERE, CHOLMELEY & NICHOLSONS, 28, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. HATCH & WATERMAN, High Street, Tenterden, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars 1/-.) 


“~Tas 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Galleriea Weedo Leaden* 
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2 JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


4 8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 


MAYFAIR 3316/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 





By direction of The Right Hon. the Lord Rea of Eskdale. 


6 miles from the sea. Ravensglass 6 miles, Seascale 8 miles. 


HE LAKE DISTRICT, CUMBERLAND 


Charming small residential agricultural and sporting estate in the beautiful "Eskdale known as “GATEHOUSE,”’ ESKDALE GREEN 


Extremely 


comfortable and well 


, appointed medium-sized residence 
occupying a magnificent position 


near the village: 
rooms, 7 principal bed and dressing 
bathrooms, compact 
domestic offices and necessary staff 

















rooms, o 


OFFERED 


Main electric light and power. 
Very lovely gardens and grounds, 
including tarn stocked with brown 
trout. Gardener’s 

lodge. 


cottage and 

Outbuildings. 

1} miles of good salmon and sea trout 
fishing on the River Esk. 


POSSESSION. 
Picturesque village property in 
Eskdale Green and three valley 
dairy farms with sheep and 
grazing rights let to good tenants. 
EXTENDING IN ALL TO ABOUT bry: ACRES. For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 14 Lots (unless previously sold privately) at Gatehouse on June 21, 1949, at 


Six entertaining 


VACANT 
Also 





1.30 a.m. followed by the Auction Sale of Antique and Modern Furniture and Effects. 
Illustrated particulars of the estate nen 2/6) from the Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. oe at London and Branches. 
Solicitors : Messrs. Cannon Brookes & Odgers, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 








By direction of R. H. Hewins, Esq. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Northampton 64 miles, Market Harborough 114 miles. 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
The Attractive Character Residence, THE LODGE, BRIXWORTH 
occupying a pleasant position in the village and built of warm brown Northamptonshire 
stone. 
Hall, 4 bedrooms, domestic offices, 4 reception rooms, bathroom, 3 attic rooms. All 
main services. Garage for 2 cars. Stabling. Pretty garden, kitchen garden and paddock, 
in all nearly 2 ACRES 


Which will be offered by auction (unless previously sold privately) at the 
Ange! Hotel, Northampton, on Wednesday, June 15, 1 , at 3 p.m 
Solicitors: Messrs. Ray & Vials, 18, Market Square, Northampton. Joint 
Auctioneers: Messrs. J. D. HAMP & LOWERY, 51, Gold Street, Northampton 
(Tel. 5007); Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STA FF, 20, Bridge Street, 
Northampton (Tel. 2615-6). 





In delightful Cotswold country. With Vacant Possession on completion. 
ATTRACTIVE AGRICULTURAL AND RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
LOWER THROUGHAM, MISERDEN, GLOS. 


Cheltenham 10 miles, Kemble Junction 10 miles. 


Fine Old Stone-built 
Cotswold House 


modernised, with 4 recep- 
tion rooms, 7 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3  bath- 
rooms, modern domestic 
offices. Self-contained ser- 
vants’ suite. Studio. Gar- 
ages. Charming gardens. 
Own electricity. Own drain- 
age. Central heating. T.T. 
® Attested farm buildings. 
Bailiff’s modern house. 
Two modernised cottages. 
Extending in all to approx. 


133 ACRES 





FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless peasy sold privately), at Stroud 
June 17, 1949. 


Ilustrated particulars from the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON- 

STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5); Messrs. TRESIDDER & CO., 

77, South Audley Street, London, W.1. (Tel. GRO. 2861). Messrs. E. P. 
MESSENGER & SON, 4, King Edwards Street, Oxford (Tel. 47281). 





ISLE OF MAN 


3 miles from Ramsey. 


144-ACRE FARM and MARKET GARDEN delightfully situated in most 
beautiful part of island. 


MODERNISED STONE-BUILT FARMHOUSE 
Two reception, large modern kitchen, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, main electricity, water 
laid on. Good farm buildings, including modernised cowhouses tu tie 22, T.T. licence 
held. 1,500 sq. ft. glassshouse. Excellent market for produce. With the advantages 
of unrationed foodstuffs and very low taxation.’ 


FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


Full particulars from the Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas 
Street, Chester (Tel. 1348). 


FOR AUCTION ON JUNE 22, 1949, at our COLLEGE GREEN SALEROOMS 
LOUGHLINSTOWN, MULHUDDART, CO. MEATH 
12 miles Dublin City. 
Attractive modern resi- t 
dence. Principal accommo- 
dation on one floor; 2 storey 
at rear. Lounge hall, 3 fine 
reception rooms, 7 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, excel- 
lent kitchen offices, staff 
quarters, bathroom, etc.; 
electric light throughout. 
Very fine stabling premises 
and yards. Inner yard, 24 
loose boxes. Harness rooms 
etc. Steward’s house. Fine 
loft (400 barrels). Garages. 
Large hay barn, etc. Farm 
yard. Stallion paddock and 
boxes. Other loose boxes 
throughout the land. 
Five cottages. On 482 ACRES first quality fattening lands. Suitable as a stud 
farm with magnificent stabling. 
An exceptional property, convenient to Dublin, in really first-class condition through- 
out. The lands are compact with little or no waste, well watered and fenced and in 
excellent heart. This is one of the most attractive and interesting estates to come on 
the market for some years and should appe al widely to those interested in Stud Farming, 
Training, Racing and Stock Raising. 

Central for Hunting with Ward. Meath, Fingal and Kildare Hounds. 
Solicitor: Hugh J. Fitzpatrick, Esq., 32, Nassau Street, Dublin. Auctioneers: 
JACKSON- STOPS & McCABE (Arthur Ww. McCabe, F.A.1., M.1.A.A.), 30, 

College Green, Dublin (Tel. 77601, 2 lines). 


























GROsvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 





FRESH IN THE MARKET 


NEAR SEVENOAKS, KENT 


High above sea level, on dry soil with pleasant views. Well placed for daily access to 
London by road or rail. 


AN UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE SMALL{RESIDENCE 


of distinctive elevation, 
_ obtaining a maximum of 
' sunshine; 6 or 7 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, hall, study, 
dining room, drawing room 
about 30 ft. long. 
Main water and electricity. 
Central heating. 


Comprising a delightful 
home and small farm. 


® Stabling, garage and Farm- 
ery, 2 excellent cottages. 


Lawns, flower borders, 

woodland walks, fine hard 

tennis court, ancient fish 
ponds and woods. 


IN ALL NEARLY 50 ACRES. 


To be viewed by appointment. 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London W.1. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 





By direction of Trustees. 


BUSHEY HOUSE, HERTS 


Under 14 miles from central London. In fine position facing south with open views; 
adjoining an old village on the edge of an urban area. 


AN IMPORTANT GEORGIAN MANSION 


Containing spacious and ' 
lofty apartments: 23 bed- 
rooms, 6 well-fitted bath- 
rooms, hall, 4 reception 
rooms. . 
BALLROOM AND 
WINTER GARDEN 
All main services. 


Admirably suited for a 
HOSPITAL, SCHOOL 
or CONVALESCENT 
HOME 
GARAGE WITH FLAT. 
LODGE AND COTTAGES 
Well-timbered grounds with 
water garden, kitchen gar- 


den, lake, pasture, park and 
accommodation land. 


FREEHOLD. FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON JUNE 23, 1949 


Auctioneers: Messrs. STIMPSON, Lock & VINCE, High Street, Bushey, Herts, and 
WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SURREY 


Three miles from Guildford, 40 minutes from London. 
“HARROWHILL COPSE,” NEAR NEWLANDS CORNER 





WILTS AND GLOS BORDERS 


Adjoining a village about 2} miles from a market town. 
Choice situation on an eminence 320 feet up, facing south-east. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN A MANOR HOUSE 

HOUSE STYLED RESIDENCE 











designed by a well-known 
architect and occupying 
a secluded situation. 


Three reception, 8 bed- 
rooms, bath-dressing room, 
3 other bathrooms. Central 
heating. Main water and 
electricity. Garage. 
Superior Modern Cottage 


Natural wooded grounds of 


45 acres. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
31 acres agricultural land. 


erected of local stone and 
approached by two 
drives, one an avenue 
with lodge at entrance. 
Four reception, 12  bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. Com- 
panies’ electric light and 
water. Central heating. 
Main drainage. 
Stabling for 10. Garages 
(heated) for 6 cars. 
Two terraced gardens, orna- 
mental water fed by a 
spring, 2 hard tennis courts, 
kitchen garden, orchard 
and parkland. 





For Sale by Auction = the Hanover Square Estate Room on Thursday, June 9, 
t 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold) 


Solicitors: Messrs. FLADGATE & CO., 70, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. WALLIS & WALLIS, 146/7, High Street, Guildford, and 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK AND RUTLEY. Particulars 1s. 


SUSSEX COAST 


St. Leonards. Two miles from the sea. 


WELL BUILT RESI- 
DENCE of brick partly 
tile hung, with tiled roof. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 6 be drooms, 3 bath- 
rooms and complete domes- 
tic offices with house- 
keeper’s room and servants’ 
sitting room. Central heat- li 
s ght. Excellent water sup- 
ing throughout. All main a , 

services. Garage with ply. Septic tank drainage. 

chauffeur’s room. Cottage. Bungalow. 

Two first-rate cottages. 
Well timbered gardens de- 


Home farm with farmhouse. Five cottages (all with baths). 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 170 OR 58 ACRES 


Agents: Messrs. RYLANDS & CO., Cirencester and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK AND 
RUTLEY. (41,863) 








BETWEEN RUGBY AND COVENTRY 


Close to a village. 
ATTRACTIVE WELL- 
BUILT HOUSE 


facing south with 
excellent views 


Four reception, 6 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Central heat- 
ing. Company’s electric 


Garage. Farm buildings. 
Terraced garden, 2 green- 





lightfully disposed. Pro- houses, paddock, arable 
ductive kitchen garden and land, at present being run 
paddock. About 4} acres. on market garden lines. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH OR WITHOUT THE PAIR OF COTTAGES IN ALL 15 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Vacant Possession. A low price will be accepted for quick sale 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (22,136) Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 





(9,651) 





Mao lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Telegrams: 


**Galleries, Wesdo, London ’’ 








Reading 4441 
REGent 0293/3377 


NICHOLAS rms ee 


(Established 188 ““Nichenyer, Piccy, London’ 
1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COU RT YARD, PICCADILLY, W 





AN OPPORTUNITY WHICH SELDOM OCCURS. 


A LOVELY BERKSHIRE MILL HOUSE BETWEEN READING AND NEWBURY 


ONE MILE OF FISHING IN THE KENNET. Station for London 2 miles. Few minutes’ walk from frequent bus service. Delightful country views. 


A DIGNIFIED RESIDENCE IN 
THE QUEEN ANNE STYLE 


Oak flooring. Centra heating. Main electric 
light and power. Garage for 6 cars. Other use- 
ful outbuildings, including the mill. Large 
cottage. < 
Substantially constructed in recent years, in- 


Beautiful old grounds, bounded and _ inter- 
corporating the original Little Mill House. 


sected by a tributary of the Kennet, providing 

nearly 1 mile of fishing. Hard tennis court. 

Four reception rooms, good domestic offices, 

with staff sitting room, 6 master bedrooms, 2 

dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 

a wing with 4 small rooms. Basins in all bed- 
rooms. 


Kitchen garden, orchard and meadowland. 


IN ALL 20 ACRES 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD £12,750 





Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. HAMPTON & SONS,, 6, Arlington Street, London, W.1, and Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading and London. 











40 PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
F REGent 2481 


L. MERCER & CO. 


NORTH DEVON 


IDEAL BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 
In a perfect setting 





LOVELY PART OF KENT 


Five miles from Canterbury and 12 miles from the coast. 


NORTH DEVON 


Glorious position with open views. 


Spacious reception room, 2 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Garage. Delightful gardens. 
ONLY £3,500 FREEHOLD 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Picca- 
dilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


Charming rural setting overlooking farmlands and the Hamble 








Valley. 
MOST DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE 
Three reception rooms, 5 principal bedrooms, staff accom- 
CHARMING QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE modation, bathroom. Main services. _. MODERNISED HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Possessing many period features, including Adams mantel- Attractive cottage. Garage. Stabling. with accredited poultry farm attached. Approached by 
pieces. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, dress- drive. Three reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, self- 


ing room, bathroom. Central heating. Main services. Well laid out gardens, orchard and paddock. 


contained servant’s flat. Electric light. Two garages. 
Double garage. be me Delightful old-world gardens. 
3\, 


Stabling and outbuildings. Delightful grounds. Food 
i £7,500 WITH 4 ACRES allocation for 330 birds. Many poultry houses. 
Agents: F. L. Merc ER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Picca- Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Picca- i 950 WITH 23 ACRES _ ; 

dilly, W.1. Tel: REGent 2481. dilly, W.1. Tel: REGent 2481. Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
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REGent 8222 (15 lines) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 





Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London” 





BEAUTIFUL ASHDOWN FOREST 


600 feet up and enjoying extensive views. 4 miles Forest Row. 8 miles East Grinstead. 
EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE SMALL FREEHOLD PROPERTY 
“TILE LODGE,” KIDDS HILL, COLEMANS HATCH 


A _tuxuriously fitted 

Modern Residence. Halls, 

4 reception rooms, billiards 

room, loggia, 7 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, offices. 


Own electric light and water. 
Central heating 


Bungalow cottage. Flat. 
Garage. Excellent out- 
buildings. Lovely terraced 
gardens. Thatched summer 
house, orchard, heated 
greenhouse, kitchen gar- 
den, etc. 56 acres of mixed 
woodland. The whole lies in 
a ring fence and has an area 
of NEARLY 62 ACRES 





For Sale pune or by Auction at ert SS James’ s Estate Rooms, S.W.1, 
on June 
Surveyors: Messrs. SAUNDERS & SON, 40, Gloucester Road, South ee 3 W.7. 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W 


ADJOINING THE FAMOUS 


WALTON HEATH GOLF COURSE 


A CHOICE AND BEAUTIFULLY FITTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
IN IDEAL SITUATION 





Drive. Hall, 3 reception, 
loggia, cloakroom, excel- 
lent offices, 9 bed and dress- 
ing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Oil-burning central heating, 
Co.’s services. 


Oak floors. Tasteful decora- 
tions. Whole in exceptional 
order. Cottage. Green- 
house. 2 Garages. 
Beautiful gardens,terrace. 
Kitchen garden. 


IN ALL 2’. ACRES 





Most highly recommended. 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (8.24,795). 





VOURED DISTRICT 
BETWEEN GODALMING AND HASLEMERE 


High situation with glorious views to the south. Close to pretty village. 
Two miles main line station. 


WELL-DESIGNED 
RESIDENCE 


Easy to maintain. Sun 
loggia. Three or four recep. 
compact offices, 5 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 3 bathrooms, 


Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. 
Garage for 2 with flat over. 
Greenhouse. 
Delightful grounds, tennis 
lawn, well-stocked veg. and 
fruit gardens. 

2 ACRES 
Detached 4-bedroomed 
Cottage in village. 

Early sale desired. Good opportunity. 
Inspected and recommended. 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 
OF INTEREST TO YACHTSMEN. 


Three miles Fareham station. Near to coast and amid beautiful surroundings. 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL COUNTRY PROPERTY OF THE LESSER KIND 
“LITTLE CROFTON,” TITCHFIELD 

Old-World Residence ,/ 

on only two floors. Halls, 
3 reception, 4 principal bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, 2 ser- 
vants’ bedrooms, compact 

offices. Gravel soil. 
Co.'s electric light and water. 
Garage, stabling, outbuild- 
ings. Matured gardens and 
grounds with kitchen gar- 
den, parklike meadows, 
In all OVER 5% ACRES 
For Sale by Auction, at 
the Queen’s Hotel 
Southsea, Hants, June 22, 
1949, at 3 p.m. (unless 
sold privately). 


Consulting Surveyors: Messrs. ROBERT H.WAKE & CO., 3, Queen Street, London, W.1- 
Particulars from Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington St, St. James's, S.W.1- 





(8.29,004) 











BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel. WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 








*Phone 


Cravicy 2s A. T. UNDERWOOD & CO. ocaitite Sinrev 


THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX 





GENTLEMAN'S HORTICULTURAL AND MARKET GARDEN HOLDING. 

£15,500 LOCK, STOCK AND BARREL. Sussex, 45 minutes from London. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE. Cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 5 or 6 bed- 
rooms and 2 bathrooms. Part central heating. Main services. Cottage, 2 garages. 
ABOUT 5 ‘ACRES garden and market garden with over 700 Dutch lights, packing 
shed and ‘ae implements and equipment. Forced sale through ill-health. 
(Ref. 6233 





£8 500 DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER. 
1} miles from station, 40 minutes from London. Lounge, drawing room, 
dining room, 6 bed and dressing rooms and bathroom. Main water, gas and electricity. 


Two garages. Woodland garden of 3 acres with tennis court. Ref. 892 

£5 7: CHARMING MODERNISED COTTAGE PART DATING TO 
pr = 15th CENTURY, with wealth of oak timbering, diamond lattice windows 

and chimney corner, etc. Situated close to Surrey and Sussex border on bus route, 

4+ mile from main line station. Study, 3 reception rooms, 4 to 7 bedrooms and 2 bath- 

rooms. Main water and electricity. Double garage. Old-world garden and small 

paddock, IN ALL 2 ACRES. Ref. 2209. 








SUSSEX. BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY within 

40 minutes train journey of London. MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
commanding magnificent views. Cloakroom, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms (largest 
24 x 15), 6 bedrooms (2 with h. and c.), and 3 bathrooms. Central heating. Company’s 
water and main electricity. Gardener’s bungalow. Double garage. Stabling. Hard 
tennis court and inexpensive grounds of 3 OR 4 ACRES. FREEHOLD £12,500. 
Inspected and recommended. Ref. 1868. 


sLoane = WILLIAM WILLETT LTD. 
SLOANE SQUARE, 8.W.1. 


EVONSHIRE. Close to Sidmouth. Convenient for Exeter. REALLY CHARM- 
ING OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE IN GEORGIAN TRADITION. Seven 
beds (5 fitted basins), 3 bath., 2 rec. rooms, usual offices and maid’s sitting room. 
Central heating. Main water and elec. Garages—3 cars. Outbuildings and chauffeur’s 
room. Pleasure gardens, orchard, paddock, etc., about 34. ACRES. PRICE £7,500 
FREEHOLD. Photos available. “Apply Sloane Square office. 
CHICHESTER HOUSE, HURSTPIERPOINT, SUSSEX. COMPACT 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE with 4 bed., bath., 2 rec. rooms, etc. Main serv.ces 
Sheltered garden. Freeholdfor Sale “te Auction (unless previously sold) June 1. 
Joint Auctioneers: YOUNG & JAMES, 1, Keymer Road, Burgess Hill (Tel. 2250), and 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sussex ~ Ry 52, Chureh Road, Hove. Tel. 4055 
BERKSHIRE. NEAR PANGBOURNE. FERIOD HOUSE WITH QUEEN 
ANNE FEATURES and enjoying views over the Oxford hills. Seven bed, 3 bath, 
4 rec. rooms, etc. Garage 3 cars. 24% ACRES with cottage. Central heating. Main 
services. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Photos available. Apply: Sloane Square office. 
NEAR BRIGHTON. OUTSTANDING HOUSE OF CHARACTER about 
8 miles from the sea. A CHARMINGLY SITUATED QUEEN ANNE RESI- 
DENCE with Horsham slab roof. Ten bed., 2 bath., 4 rec. rooms, ete. Garage. Three 
cottages. Grounds of 16 ACRES including 3 paddocks. Thoroughly recommended 
—Sole Local Agents. Apply: Svssex office, 52, Church Road, Hove. Tel. 4055. 
ENT. Ina village near Canterbury. A PART 16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE: 
Compact and easily run. Six bed., 2 bath., 3 rec. rooms, etc. Main services. Garage. 
Gardens of 1% ACRES. PRICE £9,000 FREEHOLD. Photos available. Apply: 
Sloane Square | Office. 
OTTINGDEAN, SUSSEX. The home of an artist. A PICTURESQUE TIM- 
BERED TUDOR COTTAGE RESIDENCE, not overlooked. Three beds, bath., 
ay! room, large lounge. Charming garden. FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR MIGHT 
E LET FURNISHED. Apply: Sussex office, 52, Church Road, Hove. Tel. 4055 


and 
BRANCHES 





























A. C. FROST & CO. 
CHALFONTS COUNTRY 


About 2 miles from Gerrards Cross. 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN CHARACTER HOUSE 
“Highlands,” Copthall Lane, Chalfont St. Peter. 


GERRARDS CROSS 
BUCKS 





Standing 300 feet above sea 
level and incorporating the 
oak frame of an old barn. 


Five bedrooms (4 fitted 

basins), 2 bathrooms, 

lounge hall, 2 reception 

rooms (one with oak strip 
floor). 


MAIN SERVICES. 


Entrance lodge of 3 rooms 
and bathroom. Double 
garage. Small barn. 





Garden. 


Old orchard and paddock. 5 ACRES. 
Freehold for sale privately or by Auction on June 8, 1949. 
Auctioneers: A. C. Frost & Co., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 2277/8), and at Beaconsfield 
(Tel. 600), Farnham Common (Tel. 300) and Burnham, Bucks (Tel. 300). 











RE a 


HARRIE STACEY & SON 


6 BELL STREET, REIGATE 
SURREY 
In a quiet country lane about 4 miles south of Reigate. 


A FASCINATING OLD SUSSEX STYLE TUDOR COTTAGE 


Extensive accommoda- 
tion all on one floor. 


And at 
REDHILL and 


Redhill 631 2 TADWORTH 





Wealth of original oak 

timbering. Thoroughly 

modernised and luxuriously 
equipped throughout. 


Seven bedrooms (5 h. & c.), 

8 bathrooms, 3 receptions, 

spacious and _ up-to-date 

domestic offices. Conserva- 
tory, etc. 





CENTRAL HEATING, ete. 


Garage for three. 
¥% ACRE DELIGHTFUL GARDENS 
PRICE £8,750 FREEHOLD 
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RICKMANSWORTH 
Occupying a pleasant position commanding 
lovely views over the surrounding undulating 
country. 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 


Erected about 15 years ago with the finest materials, 
under the supervision of an architect. 


Two reception rooms, sun room, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating throughout. Large garage. 
Charming well-matured gardens, with lawns, large orna- 
mental thatched summer house, shrubberies, herbaceous 





borders, kitchen garden, etc., in all 
ABOUT 1 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. EARLY VACANT 
POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: Messrs, OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
(18,464) 
SUSSEX 


Occupying an unrivalled situation about 400 ft. above sea 
level and enjoying magnificent views. 
Within easy reach of the coast between Eastbourne 
and Bexhill. 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Brick-built and in good order. 
Three reception rooms, 4 bedrooms (3 with basins, h. and 
c.), bathroom. 
Main electricity. Garage. 
The gardens and grounds are well laid out and the whole 
extends to 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £5,050 
If required it is possible that an additional 3 acres could be 
purchased, 





ADJOINING EPPING FOREST 
Occupying an exceptionally fine position on 
high ground and commanding glorious views 

over unspoiled country. 
The delightful up-to-date Residence known as 
HEARTS HILL, DEBDEN GREEN 


t 





Approached by a carriage drive with superior 
entrance lodge. 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Company’s water and electricity. Central heating. 
Fine range of farm buildings. Staff flat. 
Charming gardens, inexpensive to maintian and very well 
timbered, kitchen garden, paddock, etc., in all 
ABOU s 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION LATER 
More land up to about 50 acres may possibly be rented, 
if required. 





In the 
PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD VILLAGE OF BRAY 
Within easy reach of London, at the same time surrounded by 
lovely rural country and near to a beautiful reach of the Thames 
A SMALL PERIOD HOUSE OF GREAT CHARM 
Part Georgian and part believed to date to 
the 14th Century. 

Skilfully vesteves and modernised, in splendid order. 
Dining hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main services. Part central heating. 
Garage. 

Small but very attractive garden. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
A delightful little property of a type rarely in the market 
in this favoured locality and it must be seen to be 

appreciated. 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


Sole 





ABOUT 5 MILES INLAND FROM WORTHING 
Pleasantly situate in a village within 4 mile of the Downs. 
A DELIGHTFUL PERIOD HOUSE 
BUILT ABOUT 1690 OF FLINT AND BRICK AND 
IN EXCELLENT ORDER 
Well planned accommodation on two floors including 
3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom. 
Company’s electricity, gas and water. 
Cottage (at present used for storage), stable, coach 
house. Matured and attractively displayed walled 
gardens extending in all to 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD ONLY £6,750 OR NEAR OFFER 











Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,523) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,476) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,518) 
3, MOUNT ST., GROsvenor 
1032-33 


LONDON, W.1 





WIXT’ ESSENDON AND HERTFORD, on bus 
route. SUBSTANTIALLY-BUILT LABOUR- 
SAVING HOUSE-—25 years old. Two floors only. 
Fronting village green; perfect order; redecorated ; 3 recep- 
tion, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electricity and water. 
Garage will be erected, Easily-maintained garden, shady 


trees; level grass meadow. Ideal for riding school OVER 
6 ACRES, FREEHOLD, £6, 750. Recommended 
personally. 





BETWEEN BUNTINGFORD AND ROYSTON. 
On outskirts of village. RESTORED TUDOR 
COTTAGE. Fascinating authentic period interior. Old 
oak beams, open fireplaces, King Post, staircase a feature. 
“Snug and homely ‘neath its thatch.’’ Two sittingrooms, 
kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage. Barn. Main 
electricity and power; Co.’s water. Matured garden. 
FREEHOLD JUST AS IT STANDS (LOCK, STOCK 
AND BARREL). Many good antique pieces, television, 
ete. ONLY £5,850. Confidently recommended personally. 


N “LITTLE-KNOWN" VILLAGE ABOUT 4 MILES 

FROM NEWBURY. Good bus and train services. 
DELIGHTFUL COTTAGE, brick, cream washed, part 
tiled and thatch; separated from lane by high brick wall. 
Two sittingrooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electricity 
and water. Immersion heater. Power plugs. Small garden, 
fruit trees, FREEHOLD (WITH POSSESSION), 








IN PICTURESQUE VILLAGE BETWEEN CHELMSFORD & COLCHESTER 


Station 10 minutes. 


Frequent bus services 


EARLY GEORGIAN PERIOD HOUSE OF MELLOWED RED BRICK 


reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms. 


DECORATIVE CON- 
THROUGHOUT. 


Three 


IN GOOD 
DITION 
Main 


electricity, gas, water and 


drainage. 
Stabling and garages 
(separate approach) 


Formal garden and lawns. Shady 
trees. Walled kitchen garden, 
Cottage with 4 acres (arable) 


let at £55 p.a. (tenant paying rates) 


TOTAL AREA ABOUT 5 
ACRES. FREEHOLD ONLY 


Possession on completion. No 
restrictions as to use. 


Personally recommended by 


authorised London Agents 





RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, a8 above 








ONLY £3,950. Personally recommended. 
44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


STYLES & WHITLOCK 





JAM KS & 
Executors’ Sale 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


Between Shrewsbury and | udlow, few miles from Craven Arma 
SPLENDID MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Tn lovely district, near village, bus service passing. 
Lodge at drive entrance. Four sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms 
2 dressing rooms, bathroom 
Main electricity and power. Central heating. Co.'s water 
stabling and garage. Beautiful and well-timbered grounds, 

and 4 paddocks (in hand). 
TOTAL AREA ABOUT 8 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £9,750 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St 
Place, 8.W.1. (L.R. 23,181.) 


WEST SUSSEX--HANTS BORDERS 

FIRST-CLASS, COMPACT, EASILY-WORKED T.T. 

ATTESTED DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 
81', ACRES 


Sole Agents : James's 








EAST SUSSEX 


In an unspoiled district 





17th-CENTURY COTTAGE RESIDENCE 








REGent 0911 (2 lines) 
REGent 2858 


NORFOLK 
BRAMERTON GRANGE, NEAR NORWICH 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION JUNE 21 
ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE (1570 
walk 


Bus service 2 minutes 


In splendid order and modernised 


Ha ane tting. 10 bed and dressing, 4 bat? 


amd power Central heating 


Plenty of water 














Stone and brick built and tile hung Away from all roads Iwo cottages (service tenancies), «tabling and garage 
Superior farmhouse, 2 cottages, excellent buildings with and quite secluded. 8S.W. aspect, lovely views. Central 
new cowshed. Gascoigne milking parlour, etc. lounge, sitting room, dining room, sun parlour Aga Charming gardens and well-timbered paddock 
7 PRICE, FREEHOLD, £20,000 cooker, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, Main water Private ; nae 
including valuable Guernsey herd, dead stock and tenant | electric light plant. Garage for large car. Gardens are 5 ACRES IN ALL 
right. a feature 
VACANT POSSESSION ABOUT AN ACRE PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 , ‘ HAN Ww k Estate 
Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's Sole London Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, a8 above Joint Auctioneers ANBURY ILLIA Ms mney state 
Place, London, 8.W.1. (L.R.23,169.) (L.R.23173) Agent, Norwich; and JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, as above 
” oon, oes BENTA LL, HORSLEY & BALDRY  —. 
0152-3 


LONDON, 8.W.3 


A VERY GREAT BARGAIN 
Most lovely position 6 miles from Suffolk Coast. 

PICTURESQUE TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
75 ACRES. Completely modernised (over £2,000 spent on 
popeanens improvements). Substantially built white 
rick, many lovely old beams and fireplaces. Three recep- 
tion, 6 bedrooms, bath. Main electricity. Water laid on. 

New septic tank drainage. 
EXCELLENT FARM BUILDINGS. 
Tyings 8 cows. Cottage rented. 
FREEHOLD £7,500 ACCEPTED FOR IMMEDIATE 
SALE 


Owner going America. 








SUSSEX VALLEY WITH TROUT 
STREAM 
FASCINATING OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 


and 
reception 


inside and out 
2 bathe 


renovated 
» bedroome 


modetnised 
hall 


Completely 
(loakroom 


bevtarngge 
Studio Domestic offices 
Main services. Modern drainage 
Beautiful garden and orchardjabout 2 ACRES 
Old mill and buildings 
EXCELLENT TROUT STREAM. 


FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION. BARGAIN 
PRICE 
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Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 


700 FT. UP ON CHILTERNS 


Facing south. 


GROsvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1. 





ESSEX-HERTS BORDERS 


Preliminary Auction Announcement. 


THE BRADWELL ESTATE 
On the south bank of the 
RIVER BLACKWATER, ESSEX 
50 miles from London, Excellent yachting facilities. 
Comprising 

DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
with 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, etc. Main services. Farmery and about 45 acres of 

land. 

TWO EXCELLENT DAIRY AND CORN FARMS 
of 144 and 268 acres. Two small residences, cafe, 8 cottages, 
pig farm and‘accommodation land 
IN ALL ABOUT 500 ACRES 
THE WHOLE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT 

POSSESSION 


Recommended by the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. OFFIN 
AND RuMSEY, Rochford, Essex, and Messrs. GEO. TROLLOPE 


NEAR BROXBOURNE Seven miles Henley-on-Thames. 





CHARMING OLD TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE 
containing delightful old lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electric light and water 
supplies. Modern drainage. Garage. Well laid out but 
inexpensive grounds comprising formal rose garden, 
herbaceous borders, 2 ornamental ponds, orchard and 

useful paddock, in all about 7 ACRES 
FOR SALE FRE IMMEDIATE 


Te Onan Sais: gy 
Modern Cottage Residence, excellently fitted, comprising 
5 bedrooms (with h. and c. basins), 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, kitchen, etc. Central heating. Main water. 
Garden of 1 ACRE with Grass Tennis Court. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
' Further details of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. 


EHOLD WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 














All details from GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above AND Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 

t 
ESTATE N’ I : | | S Telephone 
OFFICES L KINgston 1001 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES, SURREY 
WALTON-ON-THAMES 


Station within 15 mins. (Waterloo 30 mins.) and in pleasant 

village surroundings adjoining open country. 

A FASCINATING OLD RESIDENCE 
in the style of a small manor house with cream washed 
walls and shuttered windows. Five beds., 3 recs., well 
modernised internally and completely labour saving. 

Two garages, about 
1 ACRE 








EPSOM 
Delightful residential position overlooking cricket grounds 
yet within a few minutes walk of the High Street. 

A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE A 
GENUINE PERIOD HOUSE 
part dating back to 1700. Recently completely renovated 
and modernised internally, with 2 reception rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms, labour-saving offices. Small walled garden and 
garage. , 


CLAYGATE 


Delightfully; situated in an elevated yet secluded position with 
panora.nic views over beautiful Surrey countryside. 


A MODERN COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE OF 
UNUSUAL CHARM 


Four beds., 2 rec., garage and well timbered grounds of 


ASOUT 1); ACRES 











KINGSWOOD, SURREY 


Ten minutes’ good train service and bus routes, yet with 
privacy and seclusion. 


A SUPERB SMALL RESIDENCE 


SUNBURY-ON-THAMES 


Overlooking a favourite reach of the river. 


WEYBRIDGE 


An unrivalled position in the Home Counties adjoining the 
famous St. George’s Hill Golf Course. 


AN OUTSTANDING MODERN HOUSE OF 
CHARACTER 


AN ATTRACTIVE RIVERSIDE HOUSE 


For the family man. Comprising, on two floors, 6 beds., 
3 rec., 2 bathrooms, garage, etc., and about 


14, ACRE 
with 68 feet frontage to main stream. Landing stage and 
dry dock. 


ALL PROPERTIES FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


with every modern convenience. Three beds., 2 recs. and 
luxuriously equipped offices. 


GARDEN ABOUT *, ACRE 
mostly natural woodland. 


Comprising 6 beds., 3 recs., 2 bathrooms and labour-saving 
offices. 
Central heating throughout. 
Beautiful wooded grounds of about 1%, ACRES 








Full particulars from the Agents: BENTALLS as above. 








CHUDLEIGH, DEVON 


"Phone: 2201 


PROPERTY 
CONSULTANT 





STUART HEPBURN, eva. 


By direction of Rt. Hon. Lord Churston. 


IN MUCH FAVOURED 
TORBAY AREA 


Brixham 1 mile, Torquay 6, Dartmouth 4 


Ideally suited as: 
SCHOOL OR TRAINING COLLEGE 
REST CENTRE 
MATERNITY OR NURSING HOME 


A fascinating Georgian Mansion of historic 


interest Offered on lease to substantial tenant at 


a rental of £600 per annum. 


POSSESSION DECEMBER 25th. 


Set in beautifully undulating parklike grounds, 
stream, and Home Farm of 60 acres. 


27 bedrooms, 6 bath., offices, 6 handsome 
reception rooms. 


Electric light. Central heating. 
Cottage and ample buildings. 


For photographs, plan and illustrated particu- 





LUPTON HOUSE, CHURSTON FERRERS lars apply Sole Agent as above. 











i772 DAVIS, CHAMPION & PAYNE 07510 


STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE. KINGSLAND, AWRE 


350 fee up, commanding extensive views and within easy reach of the Wye Valley. 


COTSWOLDS. GREYSTONES, MINCHINHAMPTON ; 
On the edge of Minchinhampton Common and Golf Course, 4 miles from Stroud, 10 miles 
Cirencester and 17 miles Cheltenham. 

A Charming Compact 
Cotswold Residence 
containing lounge hall, 2 
rec., cloakroom, domestic 
offices with “‘Aga’’ cooker, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. Fitted 
basins in bedrooms. _De- 
lightful garden. Paddock. 
Garage, stabling. 
2% ACRES 
AUCTION JUNE 24 


A Georgian Residence 
in perfect condition. 
Three rec. rooms, cloak- 
room, domestic offices with 
““Aga’’ cooker, 4 bed. 2 
secondary bed, 2 bath- 
rooms. Main electricity and 
water. Two cottages. 
Garage. T.T. farm build 
ings and 37 ACRES 
FREEHOLD WITH 
POSSESSION £11,500 














Tel. And at ASHTEAD 
3494/5 ARNOLD & SON and DORKING 
NORTH STREET, LEATHERHEAD 
“STONECOURT”, THE MOUNT. NEAR LEATHERHEAD, SURREY 
MODERN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 


Convenient for two bus 
routes and 1 mile from 
Leatherhead Station. 


GALWAY CITY—OVERLOOKING BAY 
REALLY EXCEPTIONAL DETACHED RESIDENCE 
Situate in the best residential part of Galway City. 
A Gentieman’s Stone- 
built Residence’ with 
2’. ACRES of land, includ- 
ing large garden, 2 garages, 
and extensive out offices, 














Five bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 reception rooms, cloak- 
room, well equipped offices. 
Double garage, workshop. 
Radiators. Easily run. 
Delightful matured grounds 
of over 1 ACRE. Main 
services. FREEHOLD. 


For Sale by Auction, 28th 
June next (unless pre- 
viously sold privately) 


Auctioneers ARNOLD & Son, Surveyors, Leatherhead. 





all held in Fee Simple. 
The premises are situate in 
the Corrib Country with its 
magnificent fishing facili- 
ties; convenient to the 
famous Galway Blazers 
Hunt and to the extensive 


shooting and fishing of 


Connemara. 


Messrs. O’DEA & ROONEY, Soiisitor:, Galway. 





Further Particulars from 
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5, MOUNT STREET, CURTIS GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines 
LONDON, W.1 & [EN NSON Established 1875 


SUSSEX IN UNSPOILT COUNTRY 





On the edge of a village. Main line station 34 miles. About 100 miles from London, 
MODERNISED QUEEN ANNE AND REGENCY HOUSE TO BE LET, FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 
in 12 ACRES of lovely old Well-equipped house and 
gardens and paddock. small garden. 
Contains 3/4 reception On an estate of 
rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 very 1200 ACRES 
fine bathrooms. 
Contains 12 bedrooms, 2 
* Automatic central heating bathrooms, 3 reception 
throughout. — 
aa Electric light. Central 
Electricity heating. Estate water 
supply. 
Excellent Garages and Attractive gardens. Good 


nucleus of cottage garaging and stabling. 








FOR SALE FREEHOLD MODERATE RENT ACCORDING TO PERIOD 
with the advantage of recent overhaul by specialist architect. . sane Comms . . 
Agents: Curtis & HENSON, as above. Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 








— TRESIDDER &_ CO. i 


SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 








BECKINGTON ABBEY, SOMERSET. 3 miles Frome Station, 4 Westbury IRE, 2 miles Cork. MOST ATTRACTIVE SMALL HOUSE: 2 reception, 
Junction, 5 Trowbridge, 10 Bath. In picturesque village. ANCIENT AND modern bathroom, 4 bedrooms, dual hot-water system; electric light and power- 
INTERESTING RESIDENCE: lounge hall, 2-3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 5-6 bed- Garage. Golf and fishing available. £2,200 FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. 
rooms (2 h. and c.); all main services. Phone. Garage. T.T. cowhouse, Inexpensive —TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, London, W.1. 

grounds 2 ACRES. Unless sold privately in meantime, Freehold will be sold by EIRE CO. DUBLIN 


Auction at Fortt’s Restaurant, Milson Street, Bath, on Thursday, June 30, 1949, 
at 3 p.m. Joint Auctioneers: QUARTLEY, SONS & WHITE, 26, High Street, Frome, 
Somerset, and TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.i. 


INE VIEWS of bay and mountains. Five minutes’ walk station and bus. EXCEL- 
LENT REGENCY CHARACTER RESIDENCE. Hall, 4 reception, 2 bath. 


5 bedrooms. Electric light, gas and telephone. Double garage, stabling, greenhouse, 
2% ACRES grounds. Tennis court, etc.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley St.,W.1, 





By direction of Major M. S. Balmain. , 
HELTENHAM 9 MILES, Cirencester 15 miles. Productive Freehold Cotswold x , : ae . : 
CHELTEN HEY AND BUSHEY (10 minutes’ walk station and golf course). CHARMING 
petites to matte Petemcanes'Gotaaté-aade, ehenedante O SMALL CHARACTER HOUSE. ‘iHall, cloakroom, 2 reception, bathroom, 
f ‘ atid agi ° en taggin 0 ec y AR iM 4 bedrooms (2 h. and c.); all mains, central heating. Garage. Delightful gardens 
armhouse, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 6 bedrooms, attics; compact domestic 4 CRE. Tennis lawn.—TRESIDDER «& CO., 77 South Audley Street, W.1. (24,491 
offices. Bailiff’s annexe. Electric light, ample water supply. Useful farm buildings, Z pte - a“ sah: elle - i pete thee tn. val 


a Pe: 5.2, come, aan Neiee Seem, Sere Se et GT. GEORGE'S HILL, WEYBRIDGE. Picked position, facing south, with exten. 


TRESIDDER & Co., in conjunction with JACKSON-STOPs (Cirencester), ices culheiiaiate aamineniaeniies solf ¢ ican: diediias 
will submit the above to Auction (unless previously sold privately), at the 1 DROIT golf and tennis clubs. PLEASING MODERN HOUSE 


Lamb Hotel, Cheltenham, on Tuesday, June 28, 1949, at 2.30 p.m. Particulars: 
from Messrs. JACKSON-Stops, Old Council Chambers, Cirencester, and Messrs. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, London, W.1. 








. Seven bed., 2 bath., 3 reception, plus staff flat of 3 rooms 
and bath. Central heating. Main services. Garage, chauffeur’s flat. Delightful grounds 
about 4%, ACRES. FREEHOLD.—TRESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley Street, W.1 























(24,415) 
£5,250 BARGAIN 3, 5 or 15 ACRES 

OMERSET-DEVON BORDERS, 750 ft. up but sheltered. Good sporting php ag SURREY BORDERS. In open country with good views. 
district. ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE. Hall, 3 reception, Facing south. DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE: 4 bed., bath., 2 reception 
2 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms; electric light, main water. Part central heating. Telephone. (one 24 ft. 6 in. by 16 ft. 6 in.), kitchen. Garage. Central heating. Main electric light 
Garage. ling. Gardens teens hard, 14% ACRES.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South and water. Wooded grounds of over 3 ACRES. FREEHOLD £7,000. Further land 
Audley Street, London, W. (19,397) up to 12 acres available-—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (24,506) 

iiaial FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. ia. 

= ct ho 1799 

COae/S/e/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS ‘‘ Farebrother, London’’ 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





NEAR CANTERBURY. TUDOR-STYLE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Magnificent views over Elham Valley. 


MODERN LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE. 


Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, large hall, 3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, ete. 
Picturesque terrace with sun loggia. 
Tennis lawn and well laid out gardens. 


SMALL PADDOCK. GARAGE. 


IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 





Main water, gas and electricity. 


VACANT POSSESSION TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


For further particulars: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Tel: CENtral 9344. 














“LONDON, Wal RANK NEWMAN & SON ne 
LONDON, W.1. + 5465-6 
By order of The Right Honourable the Earl of Hardwicke. 
- 
RIDGEWAY COURT, WENTWORTH, SURREY 
AN cue AND BEAUTIFULLY FITTED ees 
IN ITALIAN FLORENTINE STYL 
Occupying a commanding and secluded position ove ~e ing 
The famous Wentworth Golf Course. 

Three reception rooms, 6 principal bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Excellent domestic offices. Five servants’ bedrooms and sitting room. 
Central heating. Main services. 

Modern cottage. 

Heated garage. 

Exceptionally fine garden. 

IN ALL APPROXIMATELY 11,350 ACRES 


For Sale Freehold with the Entire Contents and 
Vacant Possession. 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 


WILSON & CO. vo 





SURREY-SUSSEX BORDERS. LONDON 30 MILES 


One mile market town and station. Perfect seclusion in centre of own estate. 







AUTIFUL OLD ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 

Fitted with every modern convenience but retaining its old-world charm. Period 
features with open fireplaces, fine old timbers, polished oak floors. Seven bedrooms 
(4 with basins), 3 well-fitted bathrooms, 3 fine reception rooms, excellent domestic 
quarters with “‘Esse.’’ Main services. Central heating throughout. Gardener’s cottage. 
Exquisite pleasure gardens with a really beautiful rockery and ornamental] water, lawns 
and lovely old trees. Rich pastureland, arable and woodland. Small farmery with 

attractive barn and buildings. 
JUST IN THE MARKET. FOR SALE WITH NEARLY 26 ACRES 


Grosvenor Square, W.1. 





Highly recommended by Sole London Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, 


THE OLD RECTORY, GODSTONE, SURREY 


In one of the loveliest situations in the county. Amidst absolute seclusion. London 20 miles. 





A CHARMING SMALL REGENCY HOUSE 


Recently modernised and planned for economic upkeep. Standing in timbered grounds. 
Bus services within a few minutes. Seven bedrooms, 2 well-fitted bathrooms, hall, 
4 reception rooms, self-contained staff quarters. Model kitchen quarters with ‘‘Esse’’ 
cooker. Main services. Garage. Stabling. Easily maintained gardens with lawns and 
lovely old trees, pasture, attractive lake and woodland. NEARLY 27 ACRES. 
Auction Tuesday next May 31, at the St. James’s Estate Rooms, S.W.1, at 
2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). Joint Auctioneers: HAMPTON & Sons, LTD., 
6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, 8.W.1, and holy 9 & CO., 23, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, W 














ss BERNARD. THORPE & PARTNERS 


32, MILLBANK, WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1, and KENLEY HOUSE, OXTED, SURREY 





FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
CATERHAM, SURREY 


700 feet up with extensive views over the Surrey Hills and Green Belt land. 


A FREEHOLD MODERN RESIDENCE 


Built of brick rough-cast and stone, with red tiled roof. 


a wood and a shrubbery. 
Six bedrooms. Bathroom. Two reception rooms. |Main services. Telephone. 


Garage. Gravel soil. South aspect. Beautiful’grounds. Tennis_court. 


24 ACRES. PRICE £6,250 FREEHOLD 


Standing in a secluded position well back from the road, from whichit is screened by 





SUNNINGDALE, BERKSHIRE 
A SPACIOUS FREEHOLD RESIDENCE AND LODGE 


In the beautiful countryside on the Berkshire/Surrey border, but only 12 minutes’ walk 
from Sunningdale Railway Station. Electric trains to London in 45 minutes. 


The residence stands well back from the road and is approached by a rhododendron- 
bordered sweeping gravelled drive. It was erected in the early part of this century to 
a high standard of construction. 


Accommodation: 7 bedrooms, dressing room, 5 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 

8 reception rooms, magnificent hall, conservatory and convenient domestic offices. 

Lodge affording good living accommodation, and with garages, stabling, harness room 
under. 


Pleasure gardens, orchard, park land extending to 44%. ACRES. All main services. 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
AT A REASONABLE PRICE 


Viewing by appointment. 








MUSeum STRUTT & PARKER 
49, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
and at LEWES, CHELMSFORD, PLYMOUTH and Llyswen, WALES 


HAMPSHIRE. ANDOVER 4 MILES 


In delightful rural surroundings. 


AN EXCELLENT DAIRY FARM—THE HOME OF A WELL-KNOWN HERD 
OF DAIRY SHORTHORNS—WITH A CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE 





Threey reception rooms, 6 
bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms, septic tank 
drainage, main electricity, 
ample water supply. 
Central heating. 
Stabling. Garage. Dairy. 
Lodge, farmhouse and cot- 
tage (service tenancies). 
Compact and well built 
farm buildings (Attested 
and T.T.). 





119 ACRES OF PRODUCTIVE LAND. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
For full particulars, apply StRuTT & PARKER, as above. 


“irgz> ALFRED J. BURROWS, “%iN3200% 
CLEMENTS, WINCH & SONS 


A PICTURESQUE KENTISH PROPERTY 
FORSTAL HOUSE, LITTLE CHART 


5 miles from Ashford main 
ine station. 

A charming Period Resi- 

dence in Old English 

setting of about 5 ACRES 

Five bed., dressing room, 





bathroom, lounge, study, bs ~ 

panelled dining room, hall, j t 

cloaks and good domestic Bry , = eae 
offices, sae =| Senet 


MAIN-WATER AND 
ELECTRICITY 
Garages and fine old 
thatched barn. Pretty gar- 
dens and shady paddocks. 
For Sale by Auction at Ashford on Tuesday, June 14, 1949. Illustrated particu- 
lars from the Auctioneers, or Solicitors, Messrs. HALLETT & Co., Ashford, Kent. 


YALUABLE FRUIT FARM IN KENT, BETWEEN ASHFORD AND 

FAVERSHAM. Capital Freehold Fruit Farm, 4 cottages, 44 acres, young fruit 

plantation, cherries, apples, plums, pears and soft fruit of choicest varieties, liberally 

and skilfully managed. Further land suitable for planting, and sporting woodlands, 

in all 78% ACRES. For Sale Freehold with Vacant Possession and free of 

Tenant Right. Particulars of the above from ALFRED J. BURROWS, CLEMENTS, 
Wincu & Sons, Ashford and Cranbrook, Kent. 

















TURNER, LORD & RANSOM 


127, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON. W.1 
GROsvenor 2838 (3 lines) Telegrams: Turloran, Audley, London 





A COUNTRY HOUSE IN TOWN 


WIMBLEDON COMMON 


(few minutes from). 


Extensive views over wooded country. 
LOVELY GARDEN. 
Four bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen, offices. 


MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE. 


FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless sold previously) 


Auctioneers : TURNER, LoRD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1. 
(GROsvenor 2838.) 











WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112 





First time in the market for 25 years. 


ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE SITUATION 
40 MINUTES FROM LONDON 


14 miles from Reading University in a sylvan setting enjoying seclusion and privacy on one 
of the highest points between the Chilterns and Finchampstead Ridges—a plateau above an 
escarpment to the river with 300 feet direct frontage to a lovely Thames stretch. 


The charming and dignified house 
With few but spacious rooms. Faces due south, with its accommodation practically 
on two floors. Comprising wide hall, cloaks, 3 sitting, 6 bedrooms, dressing and two 
bathrooms. Maid’s room. Co.’s electricity, gas and water. Two garages. Two excellent 
cottages. Beautiful gardens with magnificent timber. Tennis court. Kitchen garden. 
Particularly fine orchard, woodland, etc. 


ABOUT 6). ACRES FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


(excepting one cottage let). For Sale by Auction (unless previously disposed 

of privately) in July next by RUSSELL, BUTLER & MARKS, of 6, Market Place, Read- 

ing (Tel.: Reading 2487), with WELLESLEY-SMITH & Co., 17, Blagrave Street, Reading. 
Tels.: Reading 2920 and 4112. 
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~z=~« JOHN D.WOOD & CO. == 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


MAYfair 6341 





SALES BY AUCTION DURING JUNE, 1949 


JUNE 9.—-WOODHAY LODGE, NEWBURY. CHARMING MODERN HOUSE 
with 9 bedrooms, 3/4 receptiontrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge hall, modern 
offices. Main services, central heating. Pleasing grounds with paddock. 
9JACRES. Sale at White Hart Hotel, Newbury, 3 o’clock, jointly with 
THAKE & PAGINTON, Newbury. 


JUNE 15.—CLAVERDON LEYS ESTATE, WARWICKSHIRE. 476 ACRES 
deep fertile land. Two farms, one with possession. Smallholding, 3 cottages, 
Sale at the Mayor’s Parlour, Court House, Warwick, 3 o’clock. Land 
Agents: POWLETT & FLOYD, 24, Milson Street, Bath. 


JUNE 16.—THREMHALL PRIORY, Takely (Essex-Herts_Borders). Georgian 
house with 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, billiards room. Main 
services. Lodge. Twofcottages. Orchard and paddocks 18 ACRES. Sale at 
Lang’s Restaurant, Bishop’s Stortford. 3.30 o’clock. Land Agent: 
STUART S. HEATH, F.R.1.0.S., Woodlands, Bishops Stortford. 


JUNE 20.—WESTERN COURT, Bishop’s Sutton, Hants.¥f Historic house, 
modernised, in delightful grounds with trout fishing Farm with T.T. build- 
ings: bungalow, 6 cottages, 12 acres watercress beds; in all 261 ACRES. 





With bject to service tenancies. Sale at Royal Hotel, 
Winchester, at 3 o 'clock, in conjunction with ROLAND HINXMAN & Son, 
Alresford. 





JUNE 22.—HOLT HATCH, Bentley, Hants. An attractive residential and 
agricultural property of 50 acres (part let). Twelve bedrooms, lounge 
hall and 4 reception rooms, 4 bathrooms, modern offices with “‘Esse’’ cooker, 
central heating. Six cottages (3 let); garages, stabling, kitchen garden, land 
and woodland, Sale at Bush Hotel, Farnham, at 3 o’clock, jointly with 
EGGAR & Co., Farnham. 


JUNE 30.—BARHAM COURT ESTATE, Maidstone. 287 ACRES. Modern’ 
Georgian-style residence with 20 bedrooms, 6 reception rooms, 6 bathrooms, 
2 service flats. Grounds and park 634 acres. Also walled peach gardens and 
house 6} acres, cottages, Post Office and stores, small holding, accommodation 
land, woods and parkland. Possession of many of the Lots. Sale at Royal 
Star Hotel, Maidstone, at 3 o’clock, in conjunction with HILLIER FRENCH 
AND SON, Maidstone. 


JUNE 30.—OAKHANGER ESTATE, Berkshire. 572 ACRES. A valuable 
Sporting and Agricultural Estate. Oakhanger House, completely 
modernised, with 6 bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, 3 bathrooms. Main 
electricity and water, central heating. Two service cottages. Wickford 
Farm, with comfortable house, 5 service cottages, modernised farm 
buildings. Four othercottages (3 let). Sale at Chequers Hotel, Newbury, 
at 3 o’clock, jointly with WELLER, SON & GRINSTED, Guildford. Land 
Agents: A. W. NEATE & SONS, Newbury. 





The following Sales by Auction will take place during JULY (unless previously sold privately) at dates to be announced 


CHILHAM CASTLE, KENT. 1,400 ACRES. Asa whole or in lots. The magnificent 
Inigo Jones residence in lovely terraced gardens. Historic Norman keep. 
T.T. home farm 300 ACRES (in hand). Five other farms, numerous cottages. 
Several hundred acres fine timber. Shooting and trout fishing. Sale at 
Chilham. 


FOUNTAIN COURT, NEAR CADNAM, HANTS. Luxurious country house 
in Tudor style. Exceptionally beautiful gardens. Home dairy farm, 4 
cottages, 75 ACRES. Possession. Sale at Bournemouth in conjunction 
with RUMSEY & RUMSEY. 


THE NYNEHEAD ESTATE, Wellington, Somerset. Outlying portions, 1,610 
ACRES. Twelve farms, Langford Court, The Martlet Inn, cottages, 
holdings and woodland. Sale at Taunton. Land Agent: G. T. FINDLAY, 
Hornshay Farm, Wellington, Somerset. 





HUNSTANTON HALL, NORFOLK. Historic moated residence, with 22 
ACRES. Sale at London Auction Mart. 


THE VALENCE ESTATE, Westerham, Kent. 452 ACRES. Farm 290 acres 
in hand, smallholding, woodlands, cottages. 


THE KINNERSLEY AND PETERCHURCH ESTATES, near Hereford. 
1,920 ACRES. Eight fine farms, smallholdings, house and cottages, valuable 
woodlands. Gross income, about £2,793 p.a. Sale at Hereford. 


SMARTS HILL, Penshurst. Period house with 40 ACRES. Sale at Tunbridge 
Wells, in conjunction with ARTHUR L. RUSH. 


PINNACLE HILL, Kelso, on the banks of the Tweed. Charming Georgian house, 
25 ACRES. Cottage and lodge. Trout fishing. Jointly with R. J. Fray, Esq., 
F.A.L.P.A., 21a, Ainslie Place, Edinburgh. 








WALlington 2606 Auctioneers and 


(4 lines) MOORE & Co. ret 


CARSHALTON, SURREY 


A MODERN RESIDENCE OF EXCEPTIONAL 
QUALITY 


Unique retired position near Guildford, Surrey. Easy walking distance all facilities, 
golf and fast electric trains London. 


¥ Si y s oor. 
‘ ee Six bedrooms on one floor. 





Two tiled bathrooms, 3 re- 
ception rooms, lounge-hall 
and cloakroom, Excep- 
tional domestic offices. 
GARAGE 2 CARS. 
GREENHOUSE. 
OAK PANELLING. 
TENNIS COURT 





1 ACRE 
In first-class condition and tastefully decorated throughout. 
Offered for immediate sale at the low price of £8,500 Freehold. 


Inspected and highly recommended by the Owner’s Agents: MoorE & Co., Auctioneers, 
Carshalton. Tel.: Wallington 2606 (4 lines). (Folio 7452/19.) 


Telegrams: Jarvis, 
Haywards Heath 


BATa: 700 Gin) SARVIS & CO. 
The property of the late Courtney Page, Esq. 
MAIN LINE STATION OF HAYWARDS HEATH 
2 MILES 


A Compact Small Estate of just under 24 Acres. 





including 
architect designed house, 
valuable pasture and 
woodland, set in completely 
rural surroundings. Over 
230 ft. up. Open views over 
beautiful country. Five 
bedrooms (4 h. and ¢. dy, 3 re- 
ception. ‘“Vitaglass’’ en- 
closed loggia, wide hall, 
cloakroom, tiled bathroom 
and kitchen. 2 garages and 
useful outbuildings, includ- 
ing 3 greenhouses. Main 
electric light and power. 
Septic tank drainage. Gas 
and company’s water. 





Of special appeal to garden and rose lovers. 

The garden, which was made by the late owner (who was for many years Hon. Secretary of 
the National Rose Society) contains hundreds of new variety rose trees, and is maintained 
in good condition by one man. 

FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
PRICE £11,500 WITH VACANT POSSESSION ang THE WHOLE 
Further partic ulars, plan and photographs from the Sole Agents, as above. 














Telephone HORSHAM, 
Horan KING & CHASEMORE = ‘sssex’ 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 


MID-SUSSEX 


In the much sought-after Ashdown Forest area. Haywards Heath 8 miles, with its first-rate 
express electric trains to Victoria and London Bridge. 





ASHDOWN HOUSE, DANEHILL 


An exceptionally choice 
Modern Freehold Resi- 
dential Property. 
Four reception rooms, 8 
principal bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 5 ser- 
vants’ bedrooms (suitable 


for flat). 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN WATER AND 
ELECTRICITY 
Cottage. Garages. 
Garden and paddock about 
10%, ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
For Sale by Auction at the Town Hall, Horsham, on Wednesday, June 22, 1949. 
Solicitors: Messrs. LEE & PEMBERTONS, 46 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 


Auctioneers: Messrs. KING & CHASEMORE, Richmond House, Horsham. (’Phone 
Horsham 111.) 








CLARKE, GAMMON & EMERYS 


, HIGH STREET, GUILDFORD. Telephone: 2266/7/8 


ON THE TOWN OUTSKIRTS 


London Road Station 1 mile. 14 miles from the Town centre and main line station. 
The excellently built, planned and fitted eee Georgian-style modern 
Residence and Gro 


“ARS Soe ide GUILDFORD 


Adjoining the Abbotswood 
Estate on the London Road, 
with open country at rear. 
Hall and cloakroom, 3 re- 
ception rooms, 8 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2  bath- 
rooms, compact offices. 
Three garages. Central 
heating. All main services. 
Charming grounds. En- 
tout-cas tennis court. Kit- 
chen, fruit and wild gardens 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
With Vacant Possession. 


Gardener’s cottage (if re- 
quired). 


Which Messrs. CLARKE, GAMMON & EMERYS will Sell on Auction (unless 
previously sold) at the Lion Hotel, Guildford, on Tuesday, May 31, 1949, at 
2.30 o’clock. 

Illustrated particulars on application. Vendor’s Solicitors: Messrs. FARRER & Co., 
66, a Inn Fields, London, Ww 2 (HOLborn 9756). Auctioneers’ Offices: 

, High Street, Guildford (Tel. 2266/7/8), and at Godalming and Hindhead, 
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BOU RNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.L 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.L. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING 


SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.C.S, 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.LC.S., F.A.J. 


BRIGHTON 
J. W. SYKES. A. KILVINGTON. 





FERNDOWN-—DORSET 


One of the choicest residential properties in the district. Within 400 yards of the golf course. 
5 miles Ringwood and Wimborne, 74 miles Bournemouth. 
THE VERY ATTRACTIVE ARCHITECTURALLY DESIGNED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE, “ FAIRLAWN,” WOODLAND WALK 


Superbly fitted and possessing an atmosphere of ct 





The whole extends to an area of about 3, ACRE. VACANT POSSESSION ON 
To be Sold by Auction on the premises 
on June 7, 1949 (unless previously sold privately). 

Solicitors: Messrs. OTHER, MANNING & ALLEN, Bourne Court, The Square, Bourne- 
, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth ; 

Mr. GRAHAME SPENCER, Cross Road, Ferndown, Dorset. 


COMPLETION OF PURCH 





mouth. Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52 


1arm and distinction. 


Four bedrooms (all fitted 
basins h. and c.), sun bal- 
cony, well-fitted bathroom, 
spacious hall, toilet and 
cloakroom, 2 very fine 
reception rooms, well- 
equipped kitchen, excellent 
brick-built double garage. 
Main electricity and gas. 
Company’s water. 
Delightful garden laid out 
regardless of expense, 
beautifully maintained and 
including attractive lawn, 
well-stocked herbaceous 
borders, fish and lily pond, 
rock garden, small orchard, 
highly productive kitchen 
garden with asparagus bed. 


ITCHEN VALLEY—HANTS. 


33 miles south-east Winchester. 


*« BEACHBOROUGH,” TWYFORD 
Substantial well-situated Freehold Country Residence. 


Five principal and 3 secon- 
dary bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 reception rooms, cloak- 
room, domestic offices with 
staff bathroom. 
Main electricity, gas and 
water. 

Garage for 3 cars. Bunga- 
low cottage. 
Well-screened grounds. 
Good orchard and 2 useful 
paddocks. 

In all about 7 ACRES 








Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox 


To be Sold by Auction at The Royal Hotel, Southampton, on Tuesday, June 21, 
1949 (unless previously sold privately). 


& Sons, “te™ Gibbs Road, Above Bar, 
Tel: 3941/2. 


Southampton. 





PORTHCURNO—CORNWALL 


Occupying an unrivalled position close to the beach with 

uninterrupted sea views from the Lizard to Penrith and the 

Scillies beyond, 10 miles from Land’s End and Penzance, 
30 miles from Falmouth. 


THE VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE, “HEATHCOT,”’ PORTHCURNO, 
CORNWALL 
Five bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, study, 

studio, kitchen and offices. 


Delightful garden with large lawns and flower beds and 
about 8 acres of cliff land. 


TOTAL AREA ABOUT 10 ACRES 
GARAGE. MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 


To be Sold by Auction on June 2, 1949 (unless 
previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. BORLASE & VENNING, 58, Morrab Road, 
Penzance, Cornwall. 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christ- 
church Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, 
Brighton and Worthing: Messrs. A. TREGLOWN & SONS, 
8, Chapel Street, Penzance, Cornwall. 





MAYFIELD—SUSSEX 


Occupying a choice situation 400 ft. above sea level and 

commanding superb views over the Sussex Weald, 4 mile 

from village church, shops and post office. Omnibus service 

to Tunbridge W elis, 9 miles, passes close by. 
44 miles. 


London 





THE ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL T.T. AND 
ATTESTED FARM COMPRISES AN EXCELLENT 
MODERN HOUSE 


With 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 reception rooms and kitchen, 
staff annexe of 3 rooms, bathroom and kitchen. Main elec- 
tricity and water. Double garage. The charming gardens 
include terraced lawns and tree lined ornamental lake. 
Greenhouse. Excellent range of modern farm buildings 
including cowstalls for 26, dairy, double Dutch barn, calf 
and bull pens. The Jand is ‘divided into well-fenced 
enclosures and comprises 
IN ALL ABOUT 90 ACRES 
£26,000 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel: 
Hove 9201 (6 lines). 





HOVE—SUSSEX 


A most unusual opportunity of acquiring an 


UNIQUE MODERN DETACHED ARCHITECT- 
DESIGNED SEMI-BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 
in a picturesque and secluded garden. 
“ SYLVEEN,”’ 67, THE DROVEWAY, HOVE 


Within easy walking distance of Hove Sation and the sea 
front. 


Five bedrooms (h. and c.), half-tiled bathroom, oak 

panelled lounge hall, delightful southern lounge, dining 

room with exposed beams, excellent domestic offices. 
Oak block floors and panelling. Central heating. 


DOUBLE GARAGE. GREENHOUSE. 
SUMMERHOUSE. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 


For Sale by Auction (unless previously sold by private 
treaty) at the Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, on Thursday, 
June 16, 1949. 


Solicitors: Messrs. G. H. FOWLER, SHAW & HOLLOWAY, 
11, Prince Albert Street, Brighton. 


Auctioneers: Fox & SoNS, 117, Western Road, Brighton. 
Tel: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 





NEW FOREST 


Delightfully situated on high ground in pine and heather country, commanding extensive 
views and maximum sunshine. Direct access to forest, giving amenities of large estate 
without cost of upkeep. About 18 miles from Bournemouth. 

A beautifully appointed, 
architect designed, 
Georgian-type labour- 
saving modern Residence 
of charm and character. 





£11,500 FREEHOLD 
Inspected and recommended by Fox & Sons, 2-3, Gibbs Roac 
Tel: 3941/2. 


FRINGE OF BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


In a delightful secluded yet sunny position with uninterrupted views to the south over open 
country, 14 miles from the coast, 11 miles from Bournemouth, 20 miles from Southampton. 
ATTRACTIVEJAND WELL-APPOINTED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Five bedrooms (4 h. and c.), 


2 bathrooms, 3 reception, 
ultra-modern kitchen. 
Garage, outbuildings, etc. 
Central heating. Mains 
electricity. 
woodland grounds about 


Delightful 


8 ACRES 


Hunting, shooting, fishing, 


yachting. 


1, Above Bar, Southampton. 





Seven bedrooms (3 with h. 
and c. basins), 2 bathrooms. 
Hall, cloaks, 3 excellent 
reception rooms, kitchen 
and offices. Also at garden 
level a suite of rooms com- 
prising bedroom, sitting 
room and bathroom. Garage 
for two cars. Conservatory. 
Central heating. All main 
services. 
Tastefully laid out garden 
and wooded grounds inter- 
sected by a small stream, 
also a paddock. The whole 


extending to an area of 


about 334, ACRES 
Price £9,000 FREEHOLD 


§ 


| 





Hin 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE 


Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, 


Brighton and Worthing. 





WITHDEAN GRANGE—BRIGHTON 


A COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 





Fully illustrated particulars on application to the Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton (Tel: Hove 9201, 6 lines); FRANK STONE & PARTNERS, 84, Queen’s Road, 
Brighton 9252. Solicitors: Messrs. G. H. FOWLER, SHAW & HOLLOWAY, 11, Prince Albert Street, Brighton, and at Shoreham. 


Brighton. Tel: 


Comprising: A compact, easily run Residence on two floors 


only. Four principal bedrooms (fitted basins), 2 tiled 
bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
Staff wing: 3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, sitting room, kitchen 
Also additional modernised accommodation 
secondary residence) comprising 
e and kitchen. 


and scullery. 


over garage (suitable for 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
lodge (let to assistant gardener). 
Several greenhouses, peach and fig houses. Outbuildings. 
Soft fruit cage. 
Tree-shaded walks with small waterfalls. Unique 
collection of flowering shrubs and trees, wide sweeping 


Hard tennis court. 
garden. 


lounge hall, cloakroom. 


Orchard. 


Entrance 
Garages for 3 cars. 


Kitchen 


In the town, set in beautiful secluded grounds of about 4 ACRES 


lawns, delightfully disposed in a _ beautiful setting. 
VACANT POSSESSION (except lodge). 
To be Sold by Auction at the Old Ship Hotel, Brighton 


(unless previously sold’by private treaty) on Thursday, 
June 16, 1949. 











Bournemouth 6300 
(5 lines) 





44-52 OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 


(12 BRANCH OFFICES) 





Telegrams: 
‘*Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
























| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
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pe pr HARRODS ie 


Telegrans: 


uestate, Harrods, London” 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 mies Seon 


and Haslemere 
FORTHCOMING PROPERTY AUCTION SALES 
To be offered on the dates stated (if not previously sold privately). Illustrated particulars and conditions of sale will 
be sent upon application. 








AUCTION JULY 12 (IF NOT SOLD PRIVATELY) 
| ECHO PIT LODGE, GUILDFORD 
Fine situation on the outskirts of this favourite town. Standing high with extensive views to south over Chantry Woods and to Hindhead. 
EXCELLENTLY BUILT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
On two floors. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms. Six bed and dressing 
rooms. Two bathrooms, main services. 

Partial central heating. Double garage (2 rooms over). 
Greenhouses. Attractive mature gardens and grounds. 
ABOUT 4, ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Solicitors: Messrs. WILEY & POWLES, Princes House, 

39, Jermyn Street, S.W.1. Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 

34/36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Tel: KEN- 
sington 1490. Eat. 806). 








AUCTION JUNE 28 (IF NOT SOLD PRIVATELY) 


HILL COURT, WOLDINGHAM, SURREY 
600 feet up. Fine views, pleasant rural situation yet on bus route and close to station. 
VERY CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6/7 bedrooms, 1/2 bathrooms. 
Company’s services. 

Modern drainage. 

Double garage, heated greenhouse. 


Delightful mature grounds, including tennis and croquet 
lawns. Orchards ete. 
ABOUT 2%, ACRES 
Freehold, Vacant Possession. 
Solicitors: Messrs. WHITLEY HUGHES & LUSCOMBE, East 
Grinstead, Sussex (7'el.: 1 and 370). Auctioneers: HARRODS 
LtTp., 34/36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Tel: 
KENsington 1490. Eat. 807), and Messrs. C. & F. RUTLEY, 
Woldingham, Surrey (Tel. 3224). 








AUCTION IN JULY (IF NOT SOLD PRIVATELY) 


PARK FARM, ALFORD, NEAR CRANLEIGH 


Pleasant rural situation yet close buses. 
GENTLEMAN’S PLEASURE FARM 
IN EXCELLENT ORDER 
Three reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, modern bathroom, 
excellent domestic offices. Main electric light, power and 
water. 
Central heating. Modern drainage. 
Garages. 
Large barn, farmery, charming garden. 
Arable pasture and woodland. 

IN ALL ABOUT 37', ACRES. FREEHOLD 
Solicitors: Messrs. WELLERSH & LOVELACE, 22, Church 
Street, Godalming. Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34/36, 
Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $8.W.1 (Vel: KENsington 
1490. Ext. 810), and Messrs. WELLER, SON & GRINSTED, 

Cranleigh, Surrey (Tel. Cranleigh 5). 








AUCTION JUNE 14 (IF NOT SOLD PRIVATELY) 


THE WALDRONS, WEYBRIDGE 


In a most attractive situation in the best residential area, facing a belt of woodland. 
PLEASANT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
Lounge hall. 

Three reception rooms. Six bedrooms. Dressing room. 
Bathroom. 

Main services. Garage. Delightful garden of 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Solicitors: Messrs. PEAKE & Co., 6, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34/36, Hans Crescent, Knights- 
bridge, 5.W.1, and 8/9, Station Approach, West Byfleet 
(Tel: Byfleet 149) (Tel: KENsington 1490. Ext. 807), and 


Messrs. GOODMAN & MANN, Walton-on-Thames (Tel: 
2399). 








AUCTION JUNE 28 AS A WHOLE OR IN 3 LOTS (IF NOT PREVIOUSLY AUCTION JUNE 28 (UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY) 


SOLD PRIVATELY) 
ILL 
BARTON MERE, BARTON-ON-SEA, HANTS oven Postar px pio 5 in nly _— 


Best part of this favourite residential area. Buses pass property. Sea and station } mile. A MODERN SUN-TRAP HOUSE 





CHARMING 

FREEHOLD With every convenience 

RESIDENCE and no. staff problems. 
Hall, 2-3 reception rooms, Five bedrooms, 2 recep- 
4-5 bedrooms (h. and c.). tion, large kitchen, maid’s 
Bath, nee see. hei sitting room, 2 bathrooms. 
age. Jelightful gardens, : 5 it ate 
orhamental lake. tennis Central heating. Oak floors. 
court and pasture and Main services. 
smallholding, in all about cael 

arge garage. 

10 ACRES ‘ ‘ 
with about 950 ft ai Sleeping balconies and sun- 

. tad . bathing roof. 





+ yes y - 9. 7 . smé é nl. 
Solicitors: Messrs. C. V. YouNG & COWPER & WHITTON, 65, Stoke Newington Road, mel guiden 


N.16. Auctioneers: Messrs. PEARSON, COLE & SHORLAND, New Milton, Hants (7'el. 204), 
and HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Tel: KENsington Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, London, 8.W.1., (Tel: KE Nsington 
1409. Ez. 806). 1490, Eat. 809). 























= ALFRED PEARSON & SON ae. 


CLOCK HOUSE, FARNBOROUGH (Tel. 1); WALCOTE CHAMBERS, HIGH STREET, WINCHESTER (Tel. 3388) 





FARNBOROUGH PARK HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB. 


NORTH HAMPSHIRE 
HISTORIC MANOR HOUSE 
Restored by Wren and 
associated with Patrick and 
Reynolds. Eighteen bed- 
rooms (all h. and ¢c.), 5 bath- 
rooms, 2 lounges, smoking 
room, club lounge and bar, 
games room, etc. 


All services and _ central 
heating. 


Ample garages. 





Beautiful timbered grounds. 8 ACRES 
FOR SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION IN JUNE (UNLESS PREVIOUSLY SOLD) 
Illustrated particulars from Farnborough Office. 





IN A BEAUTIFUL AND UNSPOILT COUNTRY DISTRICT. 


HANTS—WILTS BORDERS 

A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
Five bedrooms, 3 bath- : 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
maid’s sitting room, ‘‘Esse’’ 
cooker and boiler. Central 
heating. Co.’s electric light 

and power. 


Very easily run house and 
in perfect order. 


Garage, stabling, barn and 
piggery. 
Exceptionally well maintained garden with two paddocks. 
IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION IN THE AUTUMN 
Apply: Winchester Office. 














NEWELL & BURGES 


6, HALF MOON STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1. GROsvenor 3243. 





ABERDEENSHIRE 
On River Don, 25 miles from Aberdeen. 


MANSION HOUSE IN LOVELY SURROUNDINGS 

which can be easily reduced to original size and character, at very low cost, leaving 
2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, domestic quarters, 
useful outbuildings, making ideal FISHING LODGE with every modern convenience. 

OWN ELECTRICITY. GOOD WATER SUPPLY. 
TWO LODGES. COTTAGE. 

47 ACRES 
Well timbered policies. SALMON FISHING rights in River Don. 
Also HOME FARM with 92 ACRES (at present let). 
Larger area available with shooting if desired. 


Plans and particulars from Sole Agents, as above 


DANIEL SMITH, OAKLEY & GARRARD 


32, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. Tel: WHItehall 9385 





SUSSEX 


About 45 miles from London and 20 miles from the coast in beautiful hilly and wooded 
country. 


A FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND FARMING PROPERTY 


orming a small Estate of about 89 ACRES with attractive MODERN HOUSE with 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 2 boxrooms and usual offices, 
Company’s water. Own electric light, central heating and modern drainage 


TWO COTTAGES 
GARAGES 
STABLING AND FARM BUILDINGS 
Well-timbered gardens. 


Apply: Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, OAKLEY & GARRARD, 32 St. James’s Street, London, 
8.W.1 (Telephone Whitehall 9385), or Messrs. BRACKETT & SONS, 27 & 29 High Street, 
Tunbridge Wells (Telephone Tunbridge Wells 1153). 











— 


fa S489 HETHERINGTON & SECRET 349 


19, STATION PARADE, GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS. Tel. 2094 





FARMS WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


BEACONSFIELD (24 miles). FIRST-RATE MODEL FARM with excellent 

house, cottage and 2 ranges of model buildings. High state of cultivation and in all 
177 ACRES. Strongly recommended by Sole Agents: HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, 
Gerrards Cross (Tel. 2094) and Beaconsfield (Tel. 249). 





SOuTH CHILTERNS (London 35 miles). IDEAL SMALL FARM OF 40 ACRES 

with partiaHy modernised brick and flint farmhouse commanding glorious views, 
and range of excellent buildings, incl. old barn. Main services. Recommended for 
immediate inspection by Sole Agents: HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, Beaconsfield 
(Tel. 249) and Gerrards Cross (Tel. 2094). 





ERKSHIRE (London 44 miles). FIRST-CLASS MIXED FARM with pleasing 
farmhouse and model farm buildings (incl. cowhouse for T.T. herd), 3 cottages and 
about 246 ACR Main services. Vacant Possession. Immediate inspection invited 
A . Agents: HETHERING TON & SECRETT, Beaconsfield (Tel. 249) and Gerrards Cross 
Tel. 2094). 





IRE. FIRST-RATE GRASS FARM OF 150 ACRES with delightfully modernised 

Georgian farmhouse and good range of buildings. Close to county town. Strongly 
recommended from personal inspection. Vacant Possession. Price Freehold for 
immediate sale £5,000. Apply, Sole Agents: HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, Gerrards 
Cross (Tel. 2094) and Beaconsfield (Tel. 249). 


STAFFORD 1165 


BANK HOUSE 
(2 lines) 


ath GRD EVANS AND EVANS 
By direction of The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Shrewsbury. 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO INVESTORS 
STAFFORDSHIRE 


To be Sold by Auction 
A PORTION OF THE SHREWSBURY SETTLED ESTATES 





Situate in good farming country within a few miles of the county town of Stafford 
and comprising 
THIRTEEN FIRST-RATE DAIRY AXD MIXED FARMS 
SMALLHOLDINGS AND COTTAGE HOLDINGS 

ACCOMMODATION LANDS, COUNTRY COTTAGES, ETC. 
The whole extending to an area of about 2,193 ACRES 
and producing a gross rental of £4,578 2s. 3d. per annum. 

To be offered in 50 Lots at Bank House Salerooms, Stafford, on FRIDAY, JUNE 10 
1949. 


Printed particulars and plans (price 2s. 6d. each) may be obtained from Messrs. 
Evans & Evans, Auctioneers, Bank House, Stafford: or Messrs. GILBERT SAMUEL AND 
Co., Solicitors, 6 Great Winc he ster Street, London, E.C.2 














TURNER, RUDGE & TURNER 


EAST GRINSTEAD. Tel: 700 





KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


Adjoining Holtye Common and golf course. Cowden 2 miles. East Grinstead 5 miles 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
In unique position with 
extensive Southern views. 
9/12 bedrooms, 2 baths., 
4 reception, usual offices. 
Excellent outbuildings and 
stabling. 
Two cottages. 
Charming grounds form a 
special feature. 


Paddock of eleven acres 
with cattle shed available. 





VACANT POSSESSION 


EXCELLENT CONDITION 
FREEHOLD £15,000 
Apply: TURNER, RUDGE & TURNER, East Grinstead. (Tel. 700.) 








WALKER BARNARD & SON, F.a.1. 


46, SHEEP STREET, STRATFORD-ON-AVON (Tel. 2581) 


HEART OF THE WARWICKSHIRE HUNT 


10 miles from Stratford-on- Avon, 12 from Leamington Spa and Banbury. 
PITTERN HILL HOUSE 
is an exceptionally attractive 
RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
with a 
weet a 



















Delightful Residence 


fully modernised, main 
elec., mair water. Auto- 
matic oil operated central 
heating Model armery 
and stabling. Attested cow- 
houses and dairy. Sixteen 
loose boxes. Four cottages 
(2 service). 
38°565 ACRES 
rich land, including orchard- 
ing. 
VACANT POSSESSION (EXCEPT 2 COTTAGES) 


For Sale by Auction on Friday, June 24, 1949, at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Auctioneers’ Offices: 46, Sheep Street, Stratford-on-Avon (Tel. 2581). 
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TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.!I 
(EUSton 7000) 


MAPLE & Co, Lro. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 
(REGent 4685) 





‘“RAVENSWOOD,” BEXLEY, KENT 


TWO GARAGES. 





30 minutes Cannon Street or Charing Cross by frequent 
electric train service. 


ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
Planned on two floors only. 
Nine bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 5 reception 
rooms, 2 staircases. 

CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN SERVICES. 
CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. 
Timber-built bungalow. 
Well-timbered grounds. 


Walled kitchen garden orchard and picturesque woodland, 
in all nearly 8 ACRES 


To be Sold by Auction on June 15 next, unless sold 
privately beforehand. 


{Uh 


| 





Illustrated particulars of Solicitors: Messrs. SPEECHLY, MUMFORD & CRAIG, 10, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. Auctioneers: MAPLE & Co., as above. 








SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 





CHILMARK, WILTSHIRE 
ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE: PORTASH 


— Also 9 COTTAGES and 
SMALL RESIDENCES 
and 58 ACRES of 


accommodation land. 


For Sale by Auction in 
Lots on May 31 with 
Vacant Possession 
(except 13 acres). 





PORTASH HOUSE 


Particulars: Illustrated 10/-, non-illustrated 2/6. 


In conjunction with HARRIE STACEY & SoN, Redhill, Surrey. Solicitors: Messrs. 
BLUNDELL, BAKER & Co., 52, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 





Vacant Possession of the Residence. 


IN THE TEST VALLEY 


Halj a mile Romsey, 9 Southampton, 11 Winchester. 
CHARMINGLY SITUATED COTTAGE 


Single-storeyed residence. 


Southerly aspect. Two re- 
ception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, good offices. 
Main electricity and water. 


Two garages. Delightful 
garden. 


Together with 50 ACRES 


FISHING IN THE TEST. 





PRICE £6,500 


Particulars from WOOLLEY & WALLIS, Estate Offices, Romsey, Hants. (Tel. 2129 and 
2120.) 








STOKES & QUIRKE _— 
M.LA.A. 
Offices at: 33, KILDARE STREET, DUBLIN, IRELAND. 
9, SARSFIELD STREET, CLONMEL, CO. TIPPERARY, IRELAND. 
BURKE STREET, FETHARD, CO. TIPPERARY, IRELAND. 





[RELAND (50 miles from Dublin). ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE ON 83 ACRES. 

Centre of Westmeath hunting district. Three reception rooms, 3 double bedrooms, 
8 single bedrooms, 4 maids’ rooms, 3 bathrooms, cloakrooms, etc. Main electricity. 
Telephone. H. and c. throughout. Out offices, 9 loose boxes, harness room, lofts, 
2 workmen’s houses. Large greenhouses. Valuable timber on land. FOR SALE 
se PRIVATE TREATY, or letting on an unfurnished lease for a period of years. 
(Fol. 592) 





O. CORK. On the banks of the River Lee. CHARMING QUEEN ANNE 
HOUSE, on 123 acres. Four acres of walled-in garden. Hunting, shooting, fishing. 
Four rec. rooms (24 ft. x 18 ft.), 6 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchens, etc. (Fol. 595) 





O. LEIX. 1} hours’ motor ride of Dublin. CHARMING RESIDENCE ON 
182 ACRES of which 62 are thickly-timbered woodlands. Delightful walks. There 
are five beautiful lakes on the estate. Residence built in 1913. Principal rooms face 
due south. Five rec., 7 bedrooms, bathroom, w.c., study, domestic offices. Central 
heating. Steward’s house, gate lodge, etc. Excellent sporting amenities. (Fol. 334) 





Ce: TIPPERARY. RESIDENTIAL FARM OF 169 ACRES. (Would make 

ideal small stud farm.) In one of the best hunting districts of Ireland. Three 
rec., 4 bed., bathroom. w.c. Groom’s residence, garage, barn. The land is of excellent 
quality. First-class fencing. £8,000. (Fol. 766) 


Specialists in Irish Sporting, Farming and Residential Properties. 


A DISTINGUISHED LONDON HOUSE 
KENSINGTON 
MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE BY HALSEY RICARDO 


Set in secluded and beautifully laid out grounds and backing on to the wooded estate of 
Holland House. 


Eleven principal bedrooms, 

5 bathrooms, 5 reception 

rooms, complete staff 
quarters. 


Central heating 
Garage. 
Squash and fives courts. 
Tennis lawn. 


Principal accommodation 
two floors only. 


Ground rent £460 p.a. 
Lease about 35 years. 
PRICE £25,000 am 
Illustrated pastiouless from Sole Agents: 
CHESTERTON & SONS, 
116, Kensington High Street, W.8. WEStern 1234. 

















DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON 


Established 1759 NEWBURY Tel.: Newbury 1 
HANTS-BERKS BORDER 


Reading 10 miles, Newbury 9 miles. 
A FINELY BUILT TUDOR-STYLE COUNTRY HOUSE 





Near village. Three rec., 

3 bath., 6 main bed and 

dressing rooms, attics or 
boxrooms. 


GOOD GARAGES AND 
STABLES. 


LODGE AND COTTAGE. 
Most attractive gardens. 
22 ACRES 


POSSESSION OF 
WHOLE 





NEWwsURY OUTSKIRTS. In a favourite residential district. AN ATTRAC- 

TIVE RESIDENCE standing in grounds of 2 acres. Hall with cloaks, 3 rec., 6 bed. 
and dressing rooms. Bathroom. Outbuildings. Garage for 4 cars. Cottage. All main 
services. POSSESSION. 


Owner’s Agents: DREWEATT,. WATSON & BARTON, Newbury. 








BOURNEMOUTH 
POOLE 
SWANAGE 


ADAMS, 
RENCH & WRIGHT 


POOLE HARBOUR 


Deep-water anchorage, foreshore rights and bathing beach. 
A PERFECT MODERN (1939) SEMI-BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


Two reception rooms (18 ft. agi 
and 16ft.), 2 double bed- ‘ 
rooms, tiled domestic offices, 
bathroom shower, separate 
W.C. Central heating. Oak 
flooring, panelling and stair- 
case. Five additional first 
floor rooms available. 
Balcony. Brick garage and 
W.c. ALL SERVICES. 
No road charges. Magnifi- 
cent panoramic views. 
£5,750. (The superimposed 
photo shows the rear eleva- 
tion.) 

Particulars from ADAMS, 
RENCH & WRIGHT, Poole 
(Tel. 931), or branches. 


SOUTHBOURNE 
PARKSTONE 
BROADSTONE 











EYHAVEN, MILFORD-ON-SEA. A similar yachting property, with unrestricted 

views, over the Solent to the Isle of Wight. £5,000. Also Bungalow and 1 ACRE 

orchard, 4 bed., 2 rec., etc., at BRANSGORE, NEW FOREST.— Apply Bournemouth 
Office, 14,Poole Hill (Tel. 3144). 
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CORRY & CORRY 


20, LOWNDES STREET, S.W.1. SLOane 0436 (4 lines) 
HIGH ON THE CHILTERNS LOVELY ST. MARGARETS 
Only 25 miles town. Glorious views. Channel views. Secluded position. 

COLESHILL HOUSE REE EOS 


Near Amersham. 





HARROW, PINNER 
and BEACONSFIELD 


CHALFONT ST. PETER 
and RICKMANSWORTH 





IS MILES HYDE PARK 


THE LOVELY ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 





With Georgian characteristics, every luxury. and 
faultless decorations. 


For residence, country club or institution. 


Five rec eption rooms, ball and billiards rooms, 8 bedrooms, 
5 secondary, 5 bathrooms. Bright tiled domestic quarters. 


Central heating. Constant hot water. 
in all bedrooms. Power. 


Basins (h. and c ) 
Modern drainage. 


Squash, hard and lawn tennis courts. 
STABLING. GARAGES, 
THREE COTTAGES. 


ABOUT 13} ACRES of pleasure gardens, walled gardens 
with hothouses. Orchard and pasture. 





THE HOLLIES, POYLE, near Colnbrook, Bucks. 
Three reception (lounge 24 ft. by 18 ft.), 4 bedrooms, dress- 
ing room, 2 staff rooms, 2 bathrooms, compact offices. 
Main services. Polished pine floors. 

Two garages. Chauffeur’s room. Outbuildings. 
Well timbered gardens with paddock and orchard. 

2 ACRES 
Auction June 15, 1949 (unless previously sold). 


FINE MODERN RESIDENCE in immaculate condition. 
Cavity walls. Central heating. Parquet floors. Bright 
spacious rooms. Hall, 2 cloakrooms, 3 rec., model kitchen , 
Maid’s room, 5/7 beds., dressing, 3 bathrooms. 
Double garage. Terraced gardens, Orchard. 
SUMMER HOUSE 
C.1287 1%. ACRES. FREEHOLD £8,250 K.258 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


FREEHOLD £19,500 








or £14,500 House and approx. 7 Acres. 

















AUCTIONS 


FAREHAM, HANTS 
Between Portsmouth and Southampton. 
Luxuriously appointed Free hold Residence, 
‘HOLLINGTON ’ 
Approached by carriage drive. Eight family 
bedrooms, dressing room, 4 servants’ bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 charming reception 
rooms, billiards room, capital domestic offices. 
Five acres beautifully kept gardens and 
grounds, 3 of which are meadowland. Two 
cottages. Garage 2-3 cars. The whole in 
faultless condition will be offered by Auction, 
June 2, with Vacant Possession. Illustrated 
particulars from 
HALL, PAIN & FOSTER 

57, ——— Road, Portsmouth. Tel. 
7444 1-2- 


TO LET 


BANFF, SCOTLAND. Montcoffer House, 
overlooking River Deveron valley, with 
fishing and shooting. Six bedrooms, 4 recep- 
tion rooms, 2 bathrooms, staff rooms and usual 
offices. Large garage. To be let.—Apply: 
J. TREVOR & SONS, 58, Grosvenor Street, 
London, W.1. Tel: MAYfair 3311 (0 lines). 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE (about 34 
miles from). To let in delightful sur- 
roundings, a spacious» well-appointed self- 
contained Flat. Elec. light. Central heating. 
Constant hot water. Garage. Stabling, etc., if 
required. Rent £220 per annum.—LALONDE 
BRos, & PARHAM, 18, Boulevard, Weston- 
super-Mare (’Phone 84), and 64, Queen’s 
Road, Bristol ("Phone 21331). 








Sy CUMBERLAND 
Delightful small Freehold Country Residence 
“IRTSIDE” 


in own grounds of about 2} acres, overlooking 
the River Irt and Muncaster fells, and con- 
taining: Ground floor: 3 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, modern bathroom, boxroom, 
lavatory, and on lower level kitchen with 


“Aga’’ cooker and “ Barwise’’ H.W. boiler, 
large pantry. First floor: Billiards room or 
bedroom 20 ft. 9 in. x 17 ft. 9 in. Electric 
light, power points, and central heating 
throughout. Mains water. Telephone. Sub- 
stantial timber-built garage 39 ft. x 15 ft. 
with concrete floor and sliding doors. Green- 


house, potting shed, and outdoor w.c. The 
grounds comprise lawns, ornamental and 
kitchen gardens and well-stocked orchard. 
Vacant possession on completion. This 
attractive property will be offered for Sale by 
Auction by 
Messrs. JACKSON & MURRAY 
at their Assembly Hall, Duke Street, White- 
haven, on Thursday, June 23, at 3 p.m. 
Printed particulars and cards to view on 
application. _ a 
At low reserve. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 
Overlooking the River Usk. 
CLAREMONT, ABERGAVENNY 
Imposing detached Freehold Residence, 
3 reception rooms, 4 principal bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms, bathroom, 4 secondary 
bedrooms. Main water and_ electricity. 
Grounds are approx. more than 1 acre. Garage 
and stabling, cottage (occupied). Purchase 
price to include settled dilapidation claim. 
Vacant possession. 
J. STRAKER, CHADWICK & SONS 
will Sell by Auction (unless previously sold) 
at the Greyhound Hotel, Abergavenny, on 
Tuesday, May 31, 1949, at 3 p.m. Particulars 
from the Auctioneers, Abe apevenny (Tel. 24). 
“FLOWERGATE 
ROWLEY GREEN, ARKLEY, BARNET, 
HERTS 


Notice of Sale of the excellent Freehold 
Residence containing entrance hall, dining 
room, lounge, drawing room, billiards room, 
good domestic quarters, 5 principal bedrooms, 
dressing room, bathroom, 3 staff bedrooms 
and bathroom. Two-room maisonette and 
chavffeur’s cottage, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
living room, kitchen, etc. Greenhouse and 
ample outbuildings. Beautiful garden em- 
bracing two tennis courts (grass and hard), 
herbaceous borders, rose gardens, lily pool, 
etc., extending to 10,806 acres (including 
grass ———. 
essrs. HARLAND & SON 

have A... sen favoured with instructions to offer 
the above for Sale by Auction (unless pre- 
viously sold by private treaty) at the London 
Auction Mart on Thursday, June 2, 1949, at 
2.30 p.m. Particulars from the Solicitors: 
Messrs. RICHARDSON SADLER & CoO., 17, 
Clarges Street, Piccadilly, W.1; the Auction- 
eers: %9, High Street, Barnet, Herts (Tel: 
Barnet 0070/1). 





K 
Two gentlemen’s ideal Residences (vac. poss. 
both). Excellent repair, unspoilt situations. 
“REDCOTE,” THE GLEN, LMER 
Five bed (3 w.b.s), bath, 3 rec. and cloak 
rooms, conservatory, greenhouse, attractive 
garden 1 acre, det. garage and kitchen garden: 

and “REDHOLM,” DEAL 
Four beds (1 w.b.), bath, airing and 2 rec., 
garage, charming garden 1 acre. All services. 
Exors. Sales by Auction in 2 lots to close 
estates (unless sold previously) at Deal, June 9. 
Pars. of Auctioneers: 
. HINDS & SON 

46-47, 


Strand, Walmer (Tel: Deal 185). 


WANTED 

ANY PART OF ENGLAND but prefer- 

ably within 100 miles of London. Wanted 
to purchase, an Agricultural and Sporting 
Estate of major importance with well-equipped 
farms, the whole extending to 3,000 to 5,000 
acres iculars (which will be treated in 
confidence) to the purchaser’s advisory 
Surveyors: JACKSON-STops & STAFF, 8, Han- 
over Street, London, W.1 (MAYfair 3316/7). 
CAMBRIDGE (within 15 miles). Wanted 

to lease, small House of character. Would 
consider modernising or decorating if rent 
reasonable.—Box 1704. 


FOR SALE 


UCKS. In ade lightful setting 1 near Marlow, 

and close to Temple Golf Course. A 
modern character Residence in its own 2-acre 
grounds. Five bedrooms (4 with hand basins), 
3 bathrooms, 3 reception, cloakroom, maid’s 
sitting room, well-fitted domestic offices. 
Concealed central heating. Double garage. 
Internal house telephone. Oak parquet floor- 
ing. The whole in excellent order. £8, 250 
Freehold (offers considered).—LAURENCE 

Tel. 45. 

















Son & LAIRD, 3, High Street, Marlow. 


CASTLE DOUGLAS (24 miles from). For 
sale by private treaty, the well-known 
Agricultural and Sporting Estate of Gelston 
Castle comprising about 900 acres.—Particu- 
ios from the Estate Office, 73, Buccleugh St., 
Dumfries. le a ee me oat 
HEYNE WALK, CHELSEA. Sunny bal- 
conies Ov erlooking the Thames. Centre of 
historical Lindsay House Terrace, the home 
of so many famous people. Freehold to be 
sold at the reduced price of £15,000 or offer. 
Well back from road, attractive gardens front 
and rear. Recently modernised and ready for 
occupation. Seven master rooms, 2 bathrcoms. 
Central heating. Carpets, curtains and some 
furniture if required. Cottage of 4 rooms and 
bath adjoining for staff or separate letting.— 
View appointment only with owner, G. CROSS, 
76, Cromwell Road, 8.W.7 (WES. 3654), or 
principal Agents. 


XETER 15 miles. Just in the market. 

Very attractive stone-built and Delabole- 
slated Small Country Residence (architect 
designed). Three reception rooms, cloakroom, 
5 bedrooms, bathroom and compact offices. 
Main electricity. Own water supply. Tele- 
phone. Well laid out garden, paddock, etc., 
about 7 acres. Possession by arrangement. 
Freehold £8,000 (no offers).—Details (Ref. 
C.L.6159) from the Sole Agents: 
East Devon. Attractively designed, well- 
planned modern Country House, 8% miles 
Exeter. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 
principal and 2 secondary bedrooms, bath- 
room and compact offices. Main electricity. 
Garage and stabling. Nearly 5 acres include 
nice garden with tennis lawn and 2 paddocks, 
ete. Freehold. Possession 8,000 guineas.— 














Price (Ref. C.L.5989) from the Agents: 
Exeter 3 miles (secluded yet conveniently 
situated). Modern brick-built Residence in 


excellent order and with own grounds of 
2% acres. Three reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Main services. Attractive orna- 
mental garden, vegetable garden and paddock. 
Garage and useful outbuildings. Possession. 
Freehold £7,250.—Details (Ref. C.L.6065) 
from the Agents: RICKEARD, GREEN AND 
MICHELMORE, 82, Queen Street, Exeter. 


. AND SUSSEX BORDERS. Period 

Farmhouse. 76 acres. Completely modern- 
ised. Five bed., 3 bath., 3 rec. Oast cottage. 
£14,750. Ref. 34. —POWELL & PARTNER, 
Ltp., Forest Row (Tel. 363/4), Sx. 


ORKING AND REIGATE (between). 
Very lovely old-world House secluded in 
3 acres of matured grounds. Ten bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 3 reception (26 ft. by 18 ft., etc.). 
First-rate domestic offices. Two cottages. 
Garages. Stabling, ete. Very reasonable 
price for quick sale.—Full details from MOORE 
AND Co., Auctioneers, Carshalton.  Tel.: 
Wallington 2606. (Folio 7568/19) 


EAST DEVON. Attractive Country Resi- 
dential Property, 3 reception rooms, 8 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, avenue drive. Two gar- 
ages, 2 stall stable, greenhouse, outbuildings. 
Approximately 25 acres, about 11 acres pas- 
ture, remainder matured gardens, tennis 
court, orchard and woodlands. Delightful 
situation, 5 miles from Sidmouth, 11 from 
Exeter. Vacant possession.—Full particulars: 
HvuGH MILLER & Co., F.A.1L, Estate Agents, 
Ottery St. Mary, Devon. 


ERTFORDSHIRE. Rowley Green (Ark- 

ley, Barnet). Exceptionally attractive 
modern Freehold Residence in rural setting 
within 12 miles of the city. Three reception 
rooms, billiards room, cloakroom, 5 principal 
bedrooms and dressing room, bathroom, 3 
secondary bedrooms and bathroom, good 
domestic offices, staff sitting room. Two-room 
maisonette. Excellent garage for 3 cars and 
chauffeur’s cottage. Greenhouse and out- 
buildings. Grass and hard tennis court. 

















Grounds and paddocks extend to 10,806 
acres. Price £19,500.—Apply : HARLAND AND 
Son, 69, High Street, Barnet. (0070/1) 





MENHENIOT, Liskeard. Freehold Coun- 
try House suitable for Guest House, 
decoration excellent. Three reception rooms, 
2 bathrooms, kitchens, 8 bedrooms, dairy, 
scullery, larder, washhouse. Large walled 
garden, garage. All main services. Part let 
£90 per annum. Price £6,500.—Apply: OLVER 
AND Sons, Agents, Looe. 


OMERSET coast near Clevedon. £4,750. 

Unique modern Bungalow-style Property 
in own grounds about 6 acres overlooking sea. 
Lounge hall, dining room, inner hall, kitchen, 
5 bedrooms, luxurious bathroom, parquet 
floors throughout. Outhouse and garage. 
Possession. 
Somerset (13 miles Bristol). £7,000. Excel- 
lent Smallholding with old-world Farmhouse, 
splendid range farm buildings and 114 acres. 
All livestock, implements, etc., included. 
Freehold. Possession. 
Gloucestershire. £10,500. Beautiful and 
historical old Cotswold Residence, carefully 
modernised throughout. Five reception, 
9 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 5 maids’ 
rooms, up-to-date offices. Main services. 
Central heating, etc. Grounds about 4 acres 
with po hag Freehold. Possession. 
Full particulars of these and others in the 
West of England available-—LALONDE Bros. 
AND PARHAM, established over a century, 
specialists in the disposal of country prope rties 
in the Western Counties, 64, Queen’s Road, 
Bristol (Tel. 21331). Also at 18, Boulevard, 
Weston-super-Mare (Tel. 84). 
SUSSEX. Between Haywards Heath and 

Lewes. Pair of 17th-century semi- 
detached Cottages constructed in brick, part 
tile hung, roofed with tiles. Suitable for con- 
version into a charming Residence with a con- 
siderable amount of exposed oak timbers. 
Public services, water, electric light and power 
available. Vacant Possession. Freehold £3,500. 
Sussex. Between Haywards Heath and 
Horsham, close to good bus services, village 
shops. Old-world Country Cottage of singular 
charm. Five bedrooms, bathroom, cloak- 
room, 2 reception rooms, compact offices. 
Garden with matured fruit trees. Public 
service of water, electricity, main drainage. 
Vacant possession. Freehold, £5,050. 
Sussex. Newick, about 5 miles Haywards 
Heath main-line station (London under one 
hour), beautiful country, close good bus ser- 
vices. Detached country residence substan- 
tially built. Five bedrooms, bathroom, cloak- 
room, 2 handsome reception rooms. (€ ompact 
offices. Brick-built garage, 2 cars. Two large 
greenhouses. Useful outbuildings. Orchard. 
About 1% acres. Public services electric light 
and power, water. Vacant possession. Free- 
hold £8,000.—Apply BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, 
Hayw yards Heath (Tel. 91). 


VALE: OF TOWY. Lovely views. Be autiful 
Dower House, 93 acres Attested Dairy 
Farm land. Vac. poss. Sale-—Box 1716. 











___ ESTATE AGENTS 


GENTS FOR THE SOUT SOUTH, ” Proper- 
ties available and required. Valuations, 
sales, management.—CURTIS & WATSON, 
Alton, Hants. Tel. 2261. 
-ATTLE OR BEXHILL. “Properties avail- 
able and required. Valuations, Sales, 
Management.—Burstow & HEWITT (Tel.: 
Battle 21 and Bexhill 522). Established 1790. 





BERKs, ‘BUCKS AND OXON. Gippy 
AND GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Sunning- 
dale (Tel. Ascot 73), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3987). 
BERKS AND SURROUNDING COUN- 
TIES. Town and Country Properties of 
all types.—MARTIN & POLE, 23, Market Place, 
Reading (Tel. 3378), also at Caversham and 
Wokingham (incorporating WATTS & Son). 
ENTRAL EAST ANGLIA. Agents: 
“ PERCIVAL & TURNER, Sudbury, Suffolk. 
EVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For 
Selected List of PROPERTIES.—Rippon 
BOSWELL & CoO., F.A.1., Exeter. Tel. 3204 
SSEX AND SUFFOLK. Country proper- 
ties—C. M. STANFORD & SON, Colchester 
(’Phone 3165). Tes = 
pSte OF WIGHT. For town and country 
properties, houses, hotels, ete., apply: 





GROUNDSELLS, Estate Agents, Newport, 
Wight (Tel. 2171). Se ne : 
ENT AND USSEX BORDERS.— 





BRACKETT & SONS, 27-29, 
Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 1 153. 


M ID-SUSSEX. For available Properties in 
Sussex—BRADLEY «& VAUGHAN, F.A.I., 
Estate Agents, Haywards Heath. 
ORTH SURREY. Modern properties 
situated within daily reach of London, 
yet on verge of Green Belt. Detailed lists 
of available Houses and Bungalows sent upon 
receipt of your requirements. Prices range 
from £2,500 to £6,000.—WESTLAND AND 
Co., 28, Broadway, Stoneleigh, Ewell. Tel.: 
EWEIl 5186/7/8. 
COTLAND. Estates, Farms, Houses 
wanted and for sale. Valuations and 
Reports of all classes of Heritable Property. 
—fF. F. BRADSHAW, Land Agent, Hay Lodge, 
Nairn (357). 
SHROPSHIRE, Border counties and North 
Wales. For Residences, Farms, etc., write 
the principal Agents: HALL, WATERIDGE AND 
OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury. Tel. 2081. 


S LEICESTERSHIRE AND BORDERS. 

* HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co., of Market 
Harborough (Est. 1809), Auctioneers, Sur- 
veyors, Land and Estate Agents (Tel. 2411). 


SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON. For 
details of all available "Residential Agri- 
cultural Properties consult R. B. TAYLOR 
AND SONS, 16, Princes St., Yeovil (Tel. 817-8), 
and at Sherborne and Bridgwater. Principal 
Agents for the South-Western Counties. 
SOUTHERN ENGLAND. MESSENGER, 
MorGAN & MAy, Chartered Surveyors and 
Land Agents, 8, Quarry Street, Guildford. 
Sales of Estates, Farms and Country Houses. 


SUSSEX AND ADJOINING COUNTIES. 

JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath, special- 
ise in High-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands. Tel. 700. 


USSEX. For Seaside and Country Proper- 

ties in all parts of the County, apply: 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., 52, Church Road, 
Hove (Tel.: Hove 4055). Head Office: Sloane 
Square, Ss. W.1 
WESTERN COUNTIES. CHAMBERLAINE- 

BROTHERS & HARRISON, 1, Imperial 

Square, Cheltenham (Tel. 53439), 42, Castle 
Street, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061). (“THE 
AGENTS FOR T HE _WEST.’’) 


ILTS, HANTS aaa DORSET 

Specialists for the Sale of all Town and 
Country Properties in this area.—MYDDELTON 
AND MAJOR, F.A.I., Estate Agents, 49, High 
Street, Salisbury. 


W J. TOLLEY & HILL (Est. 1902, 
* undertake the collection of rents and 
management of town and country estates. 
Consult us: 58, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 


YORKSHIRE. WARD, Ray & Co., Midland 
Bank Chambers, Shipley. Property 

Specialists, Valuers, Auctioneers and Land 

Agents. Tel.: Shipley 51234 (3 lines). 


High Street, 





Tel. 91. 









































SITUATIONS 


of the vacancies in these columns relates to 

n between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 

an between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 

} » she is excepted from the provisions of The 

« ol of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 

ry employment excepted from the provisions of 
that Order. 





Vacant 
ARRIED COUPLE, middle aged (no children) 

M* required as Maintenance man and House- 
ke Bs for modern works overlooking Hackney 
Playing Fields. Very comfortable quarters and 
good wages to thoroughly reliable couple pos- 
sessing first-class references. —Apply, Secretary, 
Lea Mill, Eastway, London, E.9. 2 

l RSERY GOVERNESS required, “country 
N (Herts.) and East coast, for boy aged 5’ 
years. Comfortable post, good outings and wages. 
Not over 40.—Box1701, 00 oe 

EFINED CAPABLE PERSON required as 
R Mother’s help, modern flat, baby July. Cun- 
ningham 5297.—16, Cropthorne Court, Maida Vale, 
London. 

ELIABLE and EXPERIENCED married couple 
x; required for cooking and household duties, 
resident. Excellent salary. Near Preston, Lancs, 
—Box 1711. See 

EQU IRED for country “house, South-west 
R* Lancs. Intelligent and capable Gentlewomen, 
age not over 45. She should be able to manage, 
under direction, small market garden proauce 
business, particularly sales, keep books, super- 
vise the running of the house, and be fond of chil- 
dren and animals. Good salary and convenient 
transport to nearby coast resort. Good references 
essential.—Write Box 17223, FROST-SMITH 
ADVG., 64, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C.2. 

ANTED, confidential Secretary for post in 

Wiltshire. Must be fond of country. Under- 
stand Milk Records, Pedigrees, P.A.Y.E. etc. 
Opportunity to hunt. Good wages. Only people 
with extremely good references need apply.— 
Box 1700. 


Wee 
ADY, B.Sc., professional experience horti- 
culture, wishes position of trust gentleman's 
household, or travel.—Box 1702. 
Pr. ISH BX-ENGINEER OFFICER with - depen- 
dants seeks employment on large farm or 
estate as Handyman in south or south-west 
England where small house available. Thorough 
knowledge electricity, joinery, machinery, etc. 
Can supply excellent references.—Box 1684. 
Youre LADY, 22, fond of outdoor life, 
snergetic and willing, seeks position in 
gentleman’s or lady’s market garden, or similar 
post. Can drive car.—Box 1710. 


RESTAURANTS 


rEAL’S MANSARD RESTAURANT serve good 

food and wine in quiet and civilised sur- 

roundings. Open for morning coffee, lunch, and 
tea.—196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


TRAVEL 


LANSEAIR ‘stands for travel “by land, sea and 
air. Above all LANSEAIR represents personal 
service in every aspect of travel. Still time to 
book a perfect holiday in France, Italy, Austria, 
Holland, Norway, Channel Isles or at home. For 
programme write :—LANSEAIR TRAVEL SER- 
VICE, LTD., 71, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Tel.: 
Victoria 7174. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 


A BROCHURE will describe the charm of 
“Bridge House,’’ Ringwood, ’Phone 375. 


4 CLARE HOUSE. Luxury in Co. Meath. A 
lovely country house that has recently been 
modernised with complete central heating, basins 
in every bedroom, and 5 bathrooms. Excellent 
cooking and plenty of cream, for all needing a 
carefree holiday, or simple relaxation. Trout 
fishing and shooting over large estate, three 
packs of hounds within easy reach. Tennis and 

















golf. Cars available. 40 miles Dublin. 9 gns. 
weekly, private bathroom extra.—ACLARE 
HOUSE, Drumconrath, Co. Meach. Grade A 


Irish Tourist Board. No currency restrictions 
between Great Britain and Eire. 
MODEL HOTEL IN MINIATURE” (Press) 
By the South Downs. CHEQUERS, PUL- 

BOROUGH, Sussex. 1 hr. London, 20 mins. coast, 
nr. station. Unusual comfort. Old-world charm. 
Delightful location. Farm and Garden produce; 
varied and appetising meals (invariably recom- 
mended). Excellent golf, tennis (hard courts), 
riding, fishing, lovely walks. Admirable centre, 
good bus services. Licensed.—MR. & MRS. W. 
STORMONT, Scottish Resident Proprietors. 
Tel.: Pulborough 86. 
ATTRACTIVE country holidays or permanent 

residence. Renowned for food, comfort, 
cleanliness. Moderate terms.—HARDWICK 
COURT HOTEL, Chepstow. 

ALLYNAHINCH CASTLE, CONNEMARA, 

IRELAND. Excellent salmon and sea trout 
fishing on Ballynahinch and recess fisheries 
reserved for guests. Ballynahinch Castle is an 
hotel of distinction, delightfully situated on the 
southern shore of Ballynahinch Lake and is an 
excellent centre for exploring the many beauty 
spots of Connemara. Shooting, mountain climb- 
ing, tennis, miniature golf, Lovely sandy beaches 
6 miles distant. —Inquiries to MANAGERESS. 

ATH. LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL. Fully in 

keeping with this Queen City of the West. 
Faces south, standing 600 ft. up amidst shady and 
restful lawns. Cuisine, comfort and willing ser- 
vice are specialities. Lift. Free transport to city 
centre, Fully licensed. Tel. 5891. Ashley Courte- 
hay recommended. 


(CUISINE—superb! Service—both speedy and 

courteous! Comfort—magnificent! Where? 
At WHITE HALL HOTELS—Montague Street, 
W.C.1, “the hotel with the garden’ (65 rooms), 
MUSeum 9714: Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1 (75 
rooms, licensed), CHAncery 5401. 


[PALMUNZIE- HOUSE HOTEL, Spittal o’ Glen- 
shee, Blairgowrie, Perthshire. The splendid 
environment and healthful air ensure pleasurable 
memories of this year’s holiday in the Highlands. 
Fishing, shooting, climbing, golf. Rates: Single 
£9/9/- per week. Double £17/10/- per week. 
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HOTELS AND GUESTS was 
LACTON-ON-SEA for sunshine and health! 
A few paying-guests are welcomed in charm- 

ing, luxuriously-appointed, old-world house with 
delightful gardens. Close to sea, bowling greens 
and golf links. Every comfort. Hot and cold 
water, central heating and interior-sprung mat- 
tresses all bedrooms. Own fowls and garden 
produce. First-class cuisine. Personal super- 
vision.—‘‘YELLOW SANDS.” Kings Road, Clac- 
ton-on-Sea, Essex. Tel.: Clacton 1577. 


INE BY CANDLELIGHT, and when the wicks 
are snuffed, repair to a modernly equipped 


bedroom and then . . . Good Night. 
THE SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL, 
MIDHURST SUSSEX. 


A Dormy House to the Sussex Coast. 
(Midhurst 10.) 


ROVE HOTEL, SINGLETON, CHICHESTER, 

Exclusive Country House Hotel, in beautiful 
old-world village, near Goodwood. Excellent, food; 
pleasant walks; golfing.—Tel.: Singleton 225. 


AVES HALL. Unquestionably the most 

delightful Country Hotel in the North, over- 
looking the Ribble Valley, lying 2', miles from 
Clitheroe. Exquisitely furnished, it well deserves 
its fame as “One of the stately homes of Eng- 
land,”’ Extensive grounds, putting greens, tennis 
court, bowling green, fishing (private stretch on 
Ribble), golf and shooting in vicinity. Early 
booking is advisable. (Self-contained suites 
available, giving home privacy with complete 
hotel service. Attractive terms for bookings of 
three months and over.) Brochure sent on re- 
quest.—EAVES HALL, LTD., near Clitheroe. 
(Tel. 561). Quote C. 


NJOY perfect food, “supreme comfort and 
irreproachable service in one of the most 
lavishly appointed Hotels on the Est Coast. 
Facing due south. Write for brochure to-day. 
ROYAL HOTEL, Clacton-on-Sea. Come to 
Clacton for Champagne Air—and everything 
under the sun! oaks 
ABRIEL COURT HOTEL, STOKE GABRIEL, 

S. DEVON. Beautifully situated facing south 

on River Dart, 3 miles from Paignton and Totnes 
(regular bus service), A.A. and R.A.C. licensed 
for guests. Ideal for winter residence. H. and c. in 
bedrooms. Central heating. Under personal direc- 
tion of Proprietress, Phone: _ Stoke Gabriel 206. 


ARBET HOTEL, KINLOCHBERVIE, SUTHER- 
LAND. Excellent sea trout, grilse and brown 
trout fishing, sea fishing. Wonderful scenery. 
Sea bathing. Fishing starts mid-April. Hot and 
cold. Electric light. Tel.: Kinlochbervie 201.— 
Proprietors: R. and L. M. NEILSON. 
LAN-Y-DON, SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. A 
recently opened comfortable Guest House on 
sea front. Brochure on application. Telephone: 
Southwold 3253. 
AZLING DANE COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL: 
Shepherdswell, Kent (‘phone 233) is an hote~ 
of distinction and charm with an excellent reputa! 
tion for comfort, cuisine and service 
OTEL TRESANTON, ST. MAWES. Country 
House Hotel in sheltered bay. Beautifully 
furnished, every modern convenience. First-class 
cuisine. Club bar. Terms from 30/-a day. Trains 
met Truro.—Resident Manager: A. MILES HUM- 
BERT, St. Mawes 322. Ashley Courtenay recom- 
mended, 
OVE. Small Private Hotel; hot and cold water 
and gas fires in rooms; central heating; open 
to permanent residents from 5 gns.; by sea front; 


central.—‘‘RUTHERGLEN, 3, Lansdowne Place, 
Hove 2, Sussex. ; SW eee * 
RELAND. HOLLYBROOK HOTEL situated 


amidst lovely surroundings, lake and moun- 
tain in own park on shore of Lough Arrow. First 
class Trout fishing free to residents. Shooting 
over 14,000 acres, also tennis and croquet lawns: 
boating, bathing, hacking and hunting. The 
Hotel is run for sportsmen and their families, 
children and dogs are welcome.—Apply for bro- 
chure, Hollybrook, Ballinfad, Boyle, Co. Sligo. 
Tel.: Ballinfad 3, 


SLE OF SKYE, DUNRINGELL. Country House 

Hotel, Kyleakin, near railway. Comfortable 
beds., h. and c. all rooms, electric light. Sea trout 
fishing in private loch and river, also brown trout 
lochs, rough shooting, bathing, sea fishing. Send 
for leaflet. 

T IS ALWAYS holiday-time at the VICTORIA 

HOTEL, SIDMOUTH, in sunny South Devon. 
Rooms overlooking the sea with private bath and 
self-controlled radio. Orchestra, dancing, cock- 
tail lounge. All outdoor recreations; food you 
will enjoy. Come and be spoilt! Open all the 
year. Tel. 951. Ashley Courtenay recommended. 


AKE VYRNWY HOTEL (Montgomeryshire), 
via Oswestry, Salop. London 185 miles. For 
mountains, air and every sport. First-class hotel 
o’looking lake, where comfort, good meals, well 
stocked bar and courteous service give zest to 
life. Own farm. Trout fishing, shooting, riding, 
swimming, boating, tennis, dancing, Tel.: 
Llanrhaiadr 244. 
EE BAY HOTEL, Lee, Devon. Situated in a 
beautiful and secluded valley by the sea, 
Rooms available.—Apply: JOHN HAMILTON. 
Proprietor. 
LWYNGWAIR (Club Licence). On Pembroke- 
shire coast, seven miles north of Fishguard. 
Central heating. Basins in all bedrooms. Home 
farm. Two miles of trout and sea-trout fishing 
(both banks), River in garden. Golf. Boating. 
Billiards. Tennis. Shooting. Bathing, etc. 
Svecial terms for winter residents.—Brochure 
from MR. and MRS. BOWEN, Llwyngwair, New- 
port, Pembrokeshire. 
ID-DEVON. LEAWOOD HOUSE, BRIDE- 
STOWE offers you good food, home comforts 
in beautiful country grounds. Own farm produce, 
outside kennels for dogs. Riding, fishing and 
shooting. 
EAR EXETER, STRETE RALEGH HOTEL. 
In acres of beautiful grounds and within a 
few miles of the loveliest coast line in Devon. 
Noted for its comfort, service and cuisine. Every 
modern appointment. Private suites. Home 
farm produce. T.T. milk. Special diets arranged. 
Licenced. Tel.: Whimple 322, 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 

EW FOREST MANSION HOTEL. One of the 

stately homes of England; 3 lounges. Bil- 
liards and games room. Tennis. Superb cuisine. 
Within 14 miles of Bournemouth and Southamp- 
ton. Terms8',-10gns. weekly.— BURLEY MANOR 
HOTEL, Burley, nr. Ringwood, Hants. Burley 
3114, 

NE of England's oldest houses 

century comforts in beautiful 
village 4'. miles from sea. 
lovely grounds; indoor games room; half-hourly 
bus passes door; 1’. hours from London.— 
ST. MARY'S, Bramber, Sussex.—Tel.: Steyning 
3158. 


ASSFORD HOUSE HOTEL and Riding Stables, 

near Lymington (New Forest) for a real rest 
with every comfort. A.A. and R.A.C. Riding at 
your door; licensed; constant hot water; central 
heating; golf.—Tel.: Resident Proprietor, Sway 
398; visitors, Lymington 661. 


AYING GUESTS taken at charming old-world 

Farmhouse with modern facilities, wonder- 
fully situated in romantic Scottish Borders. 
Fishing, climbing, 5,000 acres rough shooting by 
arrangement.—Box 1034. 

ALCOMBE, S. Devon. TIDES REACH HOTEL: 

A.A. and R.A.C. appointed. Beside a lovely 
sandy cove on very edge of the water. Most mod- 
ern standard of comfort. Own boats, bathing 
floats, garage. Fully booked from 23rd July to 
10th September.—Tel. 288. 

EATON, S. Devon. SEATON BEACH HOTEL. 

One of Devon's best hotels. Immediately 
facing the sea in this charming little resort. 
Large, bright bedrooms, comfortable lounges, 
two cocktail lounges and lounge bar. Billiards 
and games rooms. Golf. Special attention is 
given to the serving of good meals. Tel. 17. 

EE Scotland’s Romantic West from THE 

WESTERN ISLES HOTEL. No holiday so 
memorable; no comfort so complete! Overlook- 
ing Tobermory Bay in the lovely Isle of Mull, this 
famous hotel offers you everything your heart 
desires; golf; river, sea, and loch fishing; rough 
shooting; deer stalking; and, of course, an excel- 


with 20th 
Downland 
Good country fare: 


lent cuisine. Brochure on application. ‘Phone: 
Tobermory 12. 
HANNON, HODSON’S BAY HOTEL, ATH- 


LONE, EIRE. Free fishing in Lough Ree 
(Shannon) and adjoining rivers; boats and experi- 
enced ghillies available. Mayfly excellent. Good 
pike fishing. Free shooting. Garage. Hotel situated 
on Athlone Golf Links (18 holes) and beside 
Lough Ree.—For terms, apply to Manageress. 

IDMOUTH, 8S. Devon. FORTFIELD HOTEL. 

Under Royal Patronage. Pride in its air of 
dignity and well-being—satisfaction in the 
knowledge of perfection in amenities, courteous 
service and meritorious cuisine. Wines for the 
connoisseur. In own delightful grounds by the 
sea.—Tel. 903/4. 

OUTHERN Ireland. Castletownshend, Co. 

Cork. Paying guests welcomed at THE 
CASTLE (registered guest house): Sunny 
sheltered position, facing south. Good fires. 
Salmon and trout fishing. Own small yacht for 
sailing.—Tel.: Castletownshend 5. For brochure, 
apply MRS. SLATER. 

TOP at the GEORGE HOTEL (A.D. 1450), 

Hatherleigh, Devon, Salmon. sea trout and 
trout fishing. Lovely country. Excellent touring 
centre. A few vacancies still available. 

T. MAWES, CORNWALL, SHIP AND CASTLE 

HOTEL. On water's edge, facing south. 
Private baths and suites; good Continental 
cuisine; plenty of spirits and choice wines; 
French atmosphere; good fishing, sailing, etc. 
Dancing; warmest spot in England; ideal for 
winter holiday or residence. Trains met Truro. 
From £6/6/- per week. ’Phone St. Mawes 326, or 
London, WELbeck 6109. 

GUSSEX. OLD HASLINGS HOTEL, 
WARNINGLID. 
Main Brighton Road. 14 m. Brighton. 35 m. 
London. Country Hotel. Residence or for holi- 
days. Liberal catering. Personal attention. 
Licensed. ’Phone: Warninglid 222. 
SUSSEX. With delightful surrounding country 
and warm climate. STEYNING is an ideal 
centre for a late holiday. ST. CUTHMAN’S 
GUEST HOUSE provides every comfort; h. and c. 
in all bedrooms, also gas or electric fires; cosy 
lounge and bright dining room; excellent and well 
varied food. Late season terms from 5 gns.— 
Write, Proprietor or ‘phone Steyning 2248, 
HE CAVENDISH AT EASTBOURNE. On a 
well-earned holiday you deserve to do your- 
self well. Enjoy every comfort at the Cavendish 
on the Grand Parade. First-class service and 
cuisine. Telephone in every room. Cocktail bar. 
Jack Padbury’s Orchestra. Excellent! train 
service, 1% hours from Victoria.—Proprietors: 
PIMM’S LTD. Terms on application to the 
Manager (P. Churchman). Tel.: Eastbourne 2740, 
HERE ARE VACANCIES for a few paying 
Guests. Perfect views sea and country. Own 
produce. Main bus route. From 6 guineas, 
Guestling Hall, Guestling, Sussex. Pett 3283. 
YN-Y-GROES HOTEL, NR. DOLGELLEY. 
Sheltered amidst finest scenery in North 
Wales, facing south, most comfortably furnished, 
hot and cold services. Provides ideal accommoda- 
tion both summer and winter for those appre- 
ciating considerate attention, quiet surroundings 
and really good food. Good salmon and trout 
fishing. Fully licensed. R.A.C. Guests met at 
Dolgelley Station by arrangement.—Please write 
for terms or phone Ganllwyd 205. 
ELSH COAST. Few guests received at 
Country House in estate of 200 acres. Moun- 
taineering, salmon and trout fishing, shooting, 
riding, golf and all pleasures of a seaside holiday. 
—PANTEIDAL HALL, ABERDOVEY, Merioneth. 


ESTON-S-MARE. ROYAL PIER HOTEL. It 

is a truism that here is the last word in 
comfort and everything to please. A position 
just above the sea. Perfectly appointed through- 
out including a Vita lounge and dining room, 
whilst there are private baths to most double and 
single bedrooms. Perfection in cuisine and 
excellent wine cellar. Own dairy farm. Lift. 
Tel. 290. 
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HOTELS AND GUESTS 
"THURLESTONE HOTEL, THURLESTONE, 
S. Devon. May and June are two of the love- 
liest months in Devon. For complete enjoyment 
stay at this A.A.**** hotel of over 100 bedrooms. 
Overlooks sea, Lift. Squash and badminton 


courts. Near golf course. Riding. Lovely 
grounds. Fully licensed. _ Tel. 382, 383, 394. 
ORQUAY. PRINCES HOTEL. Accommoda- 


tion 100 guests. Faces due south. Panoramic 
views whole Torbay. Modern amenities; open all 





year. Terms: Winter 4’, to 6 gns.; summer 6 to 
9 gns. A.A. Licensed. 

WANTED 
APPAREL. Highest price returned for dis- 


carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds.—Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1798), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 
OOKS within 50 miles of London. JOHN L. 
HUNT, recognised book expert of 22 years’ 
experience, will call by car and collect and pay 
HIGHEST CASH PRICES for books (including 
novels).—Write: 1, Croydon Road, Caterham, 
Surrey, or ‘phone 3387. 
IGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and Medals. 
especially collections gold and rare silver 
pieces. Seaby’s Monthly Coin & Medal Bulletin, 
5/- per annum. Standard Catalogue of English 
Coins, 5/--—B. A. SEABY LTD., 65, Great Port- 
land Street, London, W.1. 
PETER JONES, Sloane Square, S.W.1, wish to 
buy good quality secondhand, reproduction, 
modern and antique Furniture, China and Glass, 
Trunks and Suitcases in good condition. Please 
write or telephone to the department concerned. 
SLOane 3434, 
SURPLUS 5/15 K.W. Electric Light Plant 
wanted, horizontal type engine preferred.— 
Box 656 
ANTED Georgian and Victorian 
set Garnet, Amethyst, Topaz, Peridot, Rose 
Diamond, Turquoise etc., also fine Gems, Dia- 
monds, Emeralds, Rubies, Sapphires etc.; antique 
and Victorian Musical Charms, Scent Bottles, 
Singing Bird and other Boxes; antique and 
modern silver, gold jewellery. Exceptional offers 
with cash.—H. MILLER (Llandrindod) LTD., 
Dept. C.L., 29, South Street, Worthing. (Bankers: 
Nat. Prov... 
ANTED new or good second-hand 410 bore, 
double barrelled, hammerless gun—to take 
24 in. cases. Reply to:—HONOURABLE MRS. 
ADAMS, Bradfield, Cullompton, Devon. 
ANTED, a pair of Wrought Iron Gates suit- 
able for carriage drive; one or more pedes- 
trian gates could also be taken if available.— 
Please send particulars as to width, height and 
weight to Box 714, c/o GEORGE MURRAY (AD- 
VERTISING), LTD., 184, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Jewellery 





FOR SALE 


ETTER PORTABLE BUILDINGS—Timber, 
Metal, Asbestos, keenest prices. Garden 
Frames from £1/17/6. Chicken Houses from 
£5/5/-. Garden Sheds from £6/6/- Greenhouses 
from £15. Garages from £35. Interlaced fencing 
1/- per square foot. Send P.C. for lists to Silver 
Mist Buildings, Reliant Works, Brockham, Betch- 
worth, Surrey. Tel.: Betchworth 2391. 
COLLECTOR of Old English Furniture willing 
to accept commissions, while travelling, for 
pieces that you wish to find. Will advise on 
originality and values for investment. Charges 
10 per cent.—DADE, Kingswood Cottage, Brighton 
Road, Lower Kingswood. Burgh Heath 4056. 
RESS SUIT (tails) pre-war West End tailor. 
Chest, 37 in., waist, 33 in., inside-leg, 31 in. 
13 gns.—Box 1694, 
JODHPUR BOOTS. ALAN McAFEE, LTD., 38 
Dover Street, London, W.1, have available for 
immediate delivery an excellent selection of 
Ladies’ Brown Jodhpur Boots with ankle straps, 
and Chukkha Boots with instep lacing. Details 
on request. 
ODEL BLACK VELVET EVENING DRESS: 
Suit young, tall, size 38 to 40; unworn; seen 
London. Offers nearest £40. STRIPED RUST 
SILK EVENING DRESS, price £25. LENGTHS: 
6 yds. Navy Wool, £4/14/6 and 8$ yds. French 
Georgette (very special), £17. —Box 1693. 
RACTICALLY new Electric Chair. A.C. 
mains. Complete with apron, lights and 
charger (any volt); cost £265, offers over £200.— 
MELLOR, Bearhouse, Lapworth, Warwicks. 
puBLic SCHOOLS. Seventy original Etchings 
by Chas. H. Clark at £1/11/6 and £1/1/- each. 
These make ideal gifts, etc. Signed proofs sent on 
approval by the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue, 
Crosby, Liverpool 23. Great Crosby 4174. 
HOOTING BRAKE, strongly built 1947 on old 
Rolls chassis. Eight-seater or 5 and goods. 
Engine excellent. Ideal farm, estate. Seen 
Salisbury area. £300.—Box 1692 
QTAMPs. Breaking valuable Colonial collec- 
tion. Superb early issues on approval at one- 
ented of catalogue price. References.—Box 1215. 
TAMPS. Big range of Georgian Colonials,- 
many scarce, all 1d. each; approval.— 
CHEESEMAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 
rPARPAU LINS, new super quality green duck 
canvas, size 12ft. x 9ft., £3/18/-; 15ft. x 12ft., 
£6/10/-; 18 ft x 12 ft., £7/16/-. Brass eyeletted with 
ropes. Carriage paid. Other sizes to order. State 
purpose when ordering.—HYCOVERS, LTD., 
Dept. 3, 14, Brewery Road, London, N.7. 
MARPAULINS. Selected fully reconditioned 
waterproofed and re-roped ex-raiiway Tar- 
paulins, 20 ft. x 15 ft., 75/-; 15 ft. x 10 ft., 37/6; 7 ft. x 
9 ft., 15/-. Ex-Government Covers, 18 ft. x 15 ft* 
£3, All carr. paid by return.—WILSONS, Spring- 
field Mills, Preston, Lancs. Tel. 2198. 
WO HISTORICAL IRON FIREBACKS, origin- 
ally in Windsor Castle, one bearing Coat of 
arms Henry VII, the other Charles I and dated 
1643. Colonial Inquiries welcomed, —LEEK, 
Little Ampers, Weeley Heath, Clacton, Essex 
LLAGE CLUB, brass, emblems. Pewter 
collection. Stevens of Coventry woven silk 
pictures.—WICKES, Newton Green, Sudbury. 
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BETTER CULTIVATION 


at less cost 












Used for inter-row cultivation, the 
Rotovator cieans, aerates and en- 
riches the soil in one easy operation. 
It is unsurpassed for its ability 
to break up weeds and surface 
PRICES FROM £165 vegetation completely, ana _ in- 
corporate them in the soil, 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. quickly forming humus where 
the young plants require it. 


THE HOWARO 


ROTAVATOR Ww 


Write for illustrated leaflets 


Rotary Hoes Limited, 100, Station Road, East Horndon, Essex. Herongate 361 














BEEKEEPER’S FOLLY 


Joun R. Ratcuirr 


A clear and practical survey of beekeeping in all its aspects with 
special emphasis on the problems likely to be encountered by the 
amateur. 


Fully Illustrated 15s. 


THE MAKING OF A 
GARDEN 


ETHELIND FEARON 


«* A trustworthy and comprehensive guide to anyone beginning at the 
beginning.”—Countryman. A Book Society Recommendation. 


MRO al 


Illustrated in colour 15s 


SATURDAY IN MY 
GARDEN 


F. HapFIELD FARTHING 
Newly revised by A. Cecil Bartlett. 


‘ All amateur gardeners should buy this book, mark it and obey it.”— 
VICTORIA SACKVILLE WEST (Observer). 
Illustrated in colour 10s. 6d 


WINNING GOLF 


Byron NELSON 


Very interesting .. . excellent photographs.”’—BERNARD DARWIN 
(Country Life). ‘The best book of golf instruction I have seen since 
1939.”—Reynold’s News. 

Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


MACDONALD 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 














































Yes, it’s now as easy as that. Just 
dilute DIPAC with water, and 
apply to the grass, according to the 
very full set of directions provided. 
DIPAC is the safest, most effective 
formulation of 2,4-D for home 
application. It slays those un- 
sightly, useless weeds and spares 
the grass, which will be all the 
better for the removal of choking, 
food-robbing weedgrowth. 


Give your lawn a Spring clean with 
DIPAC . . . you'll be proud of it! 


No. I size treats 75 sq. yds... 2/6 
No. 2 size treats 300 sq. yds_10/- 
No. 3 sizetreatsiacre _... 33/- 


FROM SEEDSMEN and IRONMONGERS 
a 


DIPAC 24-D 
SELECTIVE WEED KILLER 


PAN BRITANNICA! INDUSTRIES LTD., Waltham Abbey, Essex. 








Fast felling or cross cutting by ONE MAN 


To the heart of the deepest forest, Cuts up to 22 in. diameter (40 
the Danarm one man petrol power inches in emergencies). Powered 
saw can be taken and operated by jightweight Villiers engine. For 
by one man! It fells or cross really heavy work, there is the 
cuts with speed and facile ease. Danarm Two Man Saw. 





DANARM ONE MAN PETROL POWER SAW 


J. CLUBLEY ARMSTRONG DANARM, ABFORD HOUSE, WILTON ROAD. LONDON, S.W.1. ViCtoria 2785 











AFURMTURE DEPOSITORY 
you are invited to inspect 


Suitable conditions are essential when you are storing 
good furniture, and the specially built depository at Heelas 
gives the maximum protection against dust, damp and heat. 
Estimates for removals and storage are given without obligation. 


*Phone: Reading 4411 








OF READING 





The distinctive departmental store on the upper reaches of the Thames. 
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-- perhaps 
the finest 
made 


Driway Weather Coats and Sportswear are stocked by 
leading Stores and Outfitters throughout the country. 
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Overheard — 
or overheated 


Sometimes it is Mr. Inaudible, M.P., 
muttering statistics from a sheaf 
of notes. Sometimes it is Mr 
Declamatory, M.P., uttering extem- 
pore defiance. In the Press Gallery 
of the House of Commons the Par- 
liamentary Reporters of The Times 
pick up and take down every word. 





Not even Hansard is more exact. What you read in The Times 
reports is precisely what was said in the House. Yet silence is 
also eloquent. Here it is the work of the Parliamentary Corre- 
spondent of The Times to read sealed lips, to gauge guarded 
minds. Thus you learn from The Times not only what Par- 
liament and Government says but what it thinks. 

The same care and accuracy are found in the way The Times 
handles foreign and home affairs. The Times aims to be always 
the first, but never the hastiest, with the news. 





THE <% TIMES 


Obtainable from your newsagent or bookstall 























MUNN May Muuclures 
















e « « The Head Wrightson 
organisation is now strengthened 
by the incorporation of the Aldean 
Group: consultants, designers and fabri- 
cators in aluminium. The Head Wrightson 
Light Alloy Structure Company will, in its 
enlarged form, be known as 

HEAD WRIGHTSON ALDEAN 

LIMITED; and it is — 
ready to serve British 
industry by developing 
the structural applica- 
tions of aluminium and 
its alloys. 
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MISS MARY AND MISS PATRICIA BOWES-LYON 


Miss Mary and Miss Patricia Bowes-Lyon, the twin daughters of the Honourable Michael Bowes-Lyon and 
the Honourable Mrs. Bowes-Lyon and nieces of Her Majesty the Queen, were presented at Court last week 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 


Wi2 
Telephone, Temple Bar 7351 
Telegrams, Country Life, London 
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ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2 
Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams, Advitos, Rand, 
London 
The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 
vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2¥4d. Canada 1 Yd. 
Elsewhere Abroad 3d. Annual subscription rates 
including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting 
Canada), 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 








PLANNING DELAYS 


N a paper prepared for an audience at Dover 
I on the administrative amenity problems 
which face planning authorities under 
the new Town and Country Planning Act, 
Mr. W. L. Platts, Clerk to the Kent County 
Council, pleaded, as he well might, for simpli- 
fication of procedure. Some of these problems 
are common to the country as a whole, others 
are particularly the concern of counties like 
Kent, which owe their beauty and attraction 
to a well-wooded landscape, to a kaleidoscopic 
variety of surface texture, and to the long 
record of human occupation which has filled 
their towns and countrysides with historic 
buildings ranging from cottages to castles. 
Translated into terms of unsuitable develop- 
ment this means that the beauty of such 
a county is perpetually threatened by the hap- 
hazard cutting down of woods and trees, by the 
disfigurement which comes from spoil-heaps and 
gravel-pits, by the ugliness of unessential and 
inappropriate advertisements, and by the 
development which takes no consideration of 
architectural beauty or historic values. In all 
these matters the Act provides a theoretical 
protection, but in practice its cumbrous pro- 
cedures seem likely to defeat its intention. 
Here are some of the practical difficulties 
mentioned by Mr. Platts. Local authorities 
often discover the need to preserve a tree or 
plantation only when it is known that they are 
to be felled. Tree Preservation Orders are some- 
times asked for only after felling operations have 
begun, and the publicity given at the meeting 
of a local pianning authority is such that by the 
time the Order is confirmed and becomes oper- 
ative those concerned have already taken the 
law into their own hands. The making of 
Orders for the preservation of buildings of 
special architectural or historic importance 
involves the same cumbersome procedure : the 
making of the Order, the submission to the 
Minister, the provision of a plan, the advertising 
of the plan, the consideration of objections, and 
finally the confirmation of the Order. Surely 
simpler powers could be given to achieve what 
everybody professes to desire? So far as trees 
are concerned Mr. Platts asks whether it is too 
much to suggest that no trees ought to be cut 
or felled without specific permission to do so. 
Those who have read the Ministry’s Memoran- 
dum on Tree Preservation will realise that more 
complex considerations are involved, but even 
the Ministry seems more than a little doubtful 
as to the extent to which the new machinery of 
preservation will actually meet the dangers of 
a situation in which the Board of Trade issues 
felling licences solely out of consideration for 
“timber needs,’’ and planning authorities are 
left to catch up with the procedure thus set in 
motion by invoking the aid of the Ministry if 
and when they can. 
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The chances of disfigurement by sand and 
gravel-pits are particularly great in parts of 
Kent and Southern England. The problems 
involved have been discussed in great detail in 
the recent Report of a departmental committee 
appointed to consider national supplies of sand 
and gravel, but so far no legislation exists which 
can effectively compel an owner who, when he 
has completed his operations and is required to 
remove his spoil or fill in his excavations, has 
either no inclination or no money to do so. The 
conditions imposed in such planning permissions 
require the owners to carry them out only after 
a term of years, when it may well be too late for 
adequate remedy. The other measure of reform 
which may well be nullified by cumbrous pro- 
cedure and too much long-term planning is that 
section of the Town and Country Planning Act 
which makes the control of outdoor advertising 
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ELDER FLOWER 


ANLY beside the iron track 

The elder flower amid the wrack 
Of rissty dump and refuse thrown 
From grimy factory and town 
Looks up to see the train go past. 


Blossom and foliage on a crag 

Hide half a yard of wastage slag. 

No furious touch of colour theirs, 
But promised hope on earth’s despairs 
Of purple berried wine at last. 


May I. E. DOLPHIN. 
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a duty of the planning authorities. In Kent a 
large number of areas of very diverse character 
are covered by 56 local authorities, and Mr. 
Platts sees difficulties ahead in securing con- 
sistency of practice. The Kent County Council 
propose to ask the Minister to approve a very 
large part of the county becoming “areas of 
special control,’ in which consistency of prac- 
tice and complete absence of offensive adver- 
tising will be enforced. It will be interesting to 
discover the reactions both of the Ministry and 
of those district councils whose areas will thus 
become automatically controlled. 


A PLAN FOR CHURCH REPAIR 


AST year’s Annual Report of the Pilgrim 
Trust recorded growing concern at the 
increasing number of appeals that were being 
received for the repair of parish churches. Con- 
sideration of all such appeals was for a time 
suspended, but during the ensuing nine months 
new appeals from a further fifty-five parish 
churches reached the Trust, involving a total 
sum of £116,000, of which £50,000 had already 
been raised and £66,000 had still to be found. 
From these figures the Trustees have now con- 
cluded that the whole problem has passed far 
beyond the scope of any measures yet initiated 
by the Church of England, and that the Trust 
itself, with its limited resources, can never hope 
to do more than provide a small share of the 
assistance needed. In discussing the subject 
three weeks ago we suggested that the appli- 
cation of the historic monument principle to 
noble churches in poor parishes would supply 
a practical measure where the need was greatest, 
and would acknowledge the State’s responsi- 
bility for at least part of the secular work now 
resting on the hard-pressed Church. Plainly 
some such more general action must be taken 
and taken soon. The Pilgrim Trustees have 
made a most public-spirited gesture in laying 
the whole situation before the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and inviting him to summon a con- 
ference with a view to the foundation by the 
Church itself of a comprehensive plan for 
financing the repair and maintenance of its 
historic buildings. It is a valuable suggestion. 
The Trustees are meanwhile confining their own 
assistance in parish churches to repairs of a 
first-aid character. Their help to cathedrals and 
extra-parochial foundations will continue as 
before, and their 1948 Report shows to what 
admirable advantage in other directions the 
Pilgrim fund is being expended. 


A THREATENED SANCTUARY 

HE Air Ministry’s proposal to reopen th 

war-time bombing range at Frampt 
Sands, near Slimbridge, Gloucestershire, is a 
matter for serious concern. These sands, and 
the adjacent fields known as the New Ground 
are the main winter haunt in Britain of white 
fronted geese. For the protection of these a: 
the other wild-fowl that visit the area th 
Severn Wildfowl Trust has established a research 
observatory on the site at a cost of some £10,000. 
The resulting contribution to science, education 
and personal enjoyment is already considerable, 
and promises to be more so. All this careful 
endeavour is now in danger of being nullified, 
for it is estimated that if the Air Ministry’s 
scheme is allowed to go forward, the geese will 
have deserted the district within the next five 
years. Unlike many birds, they never seem to 
become used to aircraft, and would be unlikely 
to tolerate for long the regular disturbance of 
their feeding-grounds and _ roosting-grounds, 
whether by bombing or by men on their way to 
and from the observation towers. If there were 
no alternative site for the bombing, the plan 
would still merit the strong opposition it will 
no doubt arouse. As it is, there are three other 
war-time bombing ranges in the neighbourhood, 
and it is difficult to believe that none of these 
could serve the Air Ministry’s purpose. 


THE FUTURE OF STRAWBERRIES 


ETWEEN the two world wars the straw- 
berry fell on evil days. After a minor boom 

in strawberry-growing in the early ’20s stocks 
in most parts of the country became more and 
more heavily infected by virus disease, until at 
last the production of dessert quality fruits was 
uneconomic in all but a few favoured districts, 
The tougher and more vigorous varieties grown 
for canning and jam-making did not suffer quite 
so severely, but even the yields of these declined 
and the life of most plantations was shortened. 
The situation was sufficiently serious to call for 
a determined assault on the problem of ridding 
the strawberry of disease. The attack has been 
threefold. There has been an attempt, successful 
to a surprising degree, to isolate disease-free 
plants from valuable varieties that had become 
heavily virus-infected. The strain of Royal 
Sovereign known as Malling 40 is a notable 
example of this. At the same time breeders have 
made a great effort to produce new varieties 
with a greater resistance to disease. At Cam- 
bridge University and the West of Scotland 
Agricultural College, Auchincruive, many prom- 
ising seedlings have been selected and distri- 
buted. The third line of attack is the certification 
by the Ministry of Agriculture of disease-free 
stocks and the prohibition of the sale of all other 
stocks. Thanks to these measures strawberry 
growing in this country is once again on the 
increase. The day when we can again enjoy 
a dish of strawberries and cream at a modest 
price does not appear so remote as it once did. 


THE GOLF INTERNATIONALS 


HE international golf matches have this 

year been the more interesting from com- 
ing just before the Amateur Championship 
at Portmarnock, and nothing could have been 
more exciting than the finish. It seemed 
probable that Ireland, entrenched on their own 
fastness, would this time add the triple crown 
of golf to that of Rugby football, but it was not 
to be. They made a great fight of it, but the 
defeat of all their big three, Bruen, Carr and 
Ewing, by Micklem, Crawley and White respec- 
tively, a great feather in the English cap, was a 
loss not quite to be retrieved. No one can say 
how much turned on Stowe’s long putt in the 
foursomes, which made a _ successful losing 
hazard off the Irish ball. Not only did it save 
that particular match but it prevented Ireland 
going to lunch with the pricelessly cheering 
sensation of leading by a point. Many con- 
gratulations are due to Major Duncan and his 
Welsh side for their victory over Scotland. 
Wales has never before won a match in the 
history of this tournament, but its team have 
been steadily coming on and now they have 
gallantly broken their duck and consigned the 
once proud Scottish side to the last place. It 
will make the tournament all the more interest- 
ing for the future. 
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J. Hardman 


LANGDALE, WESTMORLAND 


A COUNTRYMAN’ S NOTES 


HAVE recently heard a sad story of a 
I cocker spaniel who did not return from a 

hunting expedition, and whose dead body 
was found the following day floating in an open 
brick-built cesspit. The cocker and her com- 
panion, a fox-terrier, were in the habit of going 
off for a long day’s rabbiting together; and 
much as one may sympathise with this desire 
for some healthy sport to break the monotony 
of the day, it is a habit that should not be 
permitted, since sooner or later a tragedy will 
almost inevitably occur. At the same time, I 
do know from experience that if dogs are 
determined to go off for a day’s hunting there 
is nothing short of an efficient iron-barred 
kennel that will prevent this, and quite a 
number of people, myself included, would not 
keep a dog if it were forced to live all the time 
ina kennel, In this case the fox-terrier returned 
alone at 5 p.m., the evening-meal time, but, 
as the dogs occasionally came back indepen- 
dently from their excursions, this caused no 
uneasiness until nightfall, when the cocker was 
still absent. 


* * 
. 


a is nothing very unusual about this 

unhappy story, since there are'so many things 
that may happen to dogs when hunting alone : 
a gin trap set in the open, the large rabbit earth 
in which a dog may get stuck, the stiff jutting 
branch in the hedge that hangs a dog up by the 
collar, the keeper with his gun, and always the 
risk that the pair may indulge in a mild sheep 
chase and have the death sentence carried out 
on them by an angry farmer on the spot. The 
remarkable part about these frequent sad 


= 
Major C. a JARVIS 
occasions is that usually the surviving dog 
makes no attempt to enlist human help to go 
to the rescue of its companion or show the way 
to the scene of the tragedy. This is extra- 
ordinary, because if any accident should happen 
to its master or mistress the dog will either 
stay on the spot and endeavour to attract 
attention by barking or will return home to 
bring some member of the family out to help. 


. * 
* 


NE obtains evidence every day and all day 

that one’s dog has an implicit belief in the 
ability of a human being to help him in all things 
and is always anxious to enlist that help, but 
when it is a question of a canine companion in 
dire distress, dogs seem unable many 
occasions to exercise their normal intelligence. 
I have had two experiences of this, and in one 
case, when the dog that returned made no 
attempt to lead us to the spot where the trouble 
had occurred, the skeleton of its unfortunate 
companion, a small Skye terrier, was found 
months later hung up in a hedgerow by its 
collar. The second episode concerned my old 
Scottie, who died over two years ago, and who 
was one of the wisest and most level-headed 
dogs I have ever owned. He was in the habit 
of going off for a long day’s hunting with a very 
old bitch of the same bréed who was staying 
with us during the war. One day he returned 
alone and in obvious distress, but, though we 


on so 


walked him over miles of country asking him 
to show us the spot where his companion was, 
he would do nothing to help, and the mystery 
was never solved. Seeing that the old bitch 
suffered from heart trouble, and had had several 
serious attacks, it was almost certain that she 
had died from this while hunting; but on the 
other hand the whole district at that time was 
seamed with slit trenches, and one had an 
unhappy feeling that she might have fallen into 
one of these. 
* * 
‘HE only consolation I have obtained from 
| the absence of the rabbit from the bag at 
the erid of a day’s shooting during the last three 
years of meat shortage is the feeling that, if 
there were none of these tasty animals on other- 
wise well-stocked shoots these times, so also 
were there none of these havoc-creating pests 
inside the wire-netting that I have erected 
round the garden to exclude them. This latter, 
belief, however, I discovered recently to be 
quite false, for, though I have not seen a rabbit 
near the house for a very long time, I was 
reminded that the animal is not quite extinct 
in these parts when I looked at the plot in 
which a few days previously fifty healthy young 
cabbages were building themselves up for the 
future. Twenty or more of these had been cut 
off clean a few inches from the ground, and with 
my previously acquired knowledge of the expert 
horticultural taste of the garden rabbit I then 
made an examination of the rockery and flower 
beds fearing the worst. As I expected, the 
majority of the extra special carnations had 
lost all their shoots, the delphiniums had been 
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gnawed off to ground level, the row of Mrs. 
Sinkins’s pinks had been neatly trimmed for 
the whole length and clumps of grape hyacinths 
had been nipped off so that not one flower- 
bearing shoot had been overlooked. In other 
words, the 1949 brand of garden rabbit had 
afforded proof that he is well up to the standard 
of the pre-war model, and there are very few 
things in existence to-day concerning which 
one can make this most improbable statement. 
Luckily I can now write about this rabbit 
in the past tense, since the day after I had 
made the discovery that it had found its way 
through one of the many holes in the aged 
wire-netting I saw from the sitting-room window 
a movement on a little bright green patch among 
the rhododendrons. It is a spot with sad 
memories, for beneath the surface lies my old 
Scottie, who as my constant companion in all 
things was more than willing to assist in the 
elimination of garden rabbits; in fact he almost 
made it his life’s work. For this reason I do 
not think he would have resented the action I 
took with the shotgun, nor regarded it as a 
desecration of his resting-place when, to quote 
Omar, the animal he had hunted all his life 
“stamps o’er his head and he lies fast asleep.”’ 


oo * 
* 


N connection with my article in COUNTRY 
Lire of April 22 about the little Red Sea 
port of Akaba, a correspondent asks if I know 
anything of the story of a fisherman of Akaba 
who was swallowed by a killer, or grampus, 
whale, and who cut his way out of its stomach 
with his knife. In some ways I am responsible 
for this story, since it was told to me by 
Radwan, one of the fishermen of Akaba, and 
an account of the episode appears in one of my 
books, Scattered Shots. 
I was fishing one day in the gulf with 
Radwan shortly after the first World War, when 
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the only boat he possessed was a very cranky 
dug-out canoe, and while we were trolling off 
Faroan Island we saw two huge fish “ blowing”’ 
about 200 yards away. They were obviously 
much too big to be the very common porpoise, 
which the Arabs call Abu Salaam (the Father 
of How-do-you-do) owing to their habit of 
coming up to the surface and going down again 
with a graceful bow, and directly Radwan saw 
them he made for the shore with all speed. 
When I asked him the reason for this he said 
that they were ‘“‘ very bad fish,’ and that some 
years previously one of them had upset a canoe 
in which there were two fishermen, both of 
whom it swallowed. One apparently was masti- 
cated and killed, since he disappears from the 
story, but the other was unhurt, and after some 
time in the belly of the grampus he remembered 
his big sheath knife, which every Arab carries 
in his belt, and with this he hacked his way 
through the side of the whale, killing it, and 
then swam ashore. 
* * 
* 

HEN I suggested that this was a very 

well-known Old Testament story, Radwan 
was rather hurt at my sceptical attitude, and 
said that if I wished to meet the man who had 
had the experience I could do so, since he was 
still alive and living over the border in Saudi 
Arabia. He then added that the inside. of the 
whale was very fami (acid), and that the skin 
of the man was in consequence eaten away, so 
that his relatives had to keep him in his tent 
and away from the sun, with his body covered 
in oil, until his skin grew again. This addition 
to’ the story dispelled much of my natural 
incredulity, for I could not conceive an unedu- 
cated Arab fisherman inventing this convincing 
touch about the effects of digestive juices in the 
stomach of a big cannibal fish. There was the 
additional point that I had the greatest respect 
for Radwan, who was an old friend of mine, 


and had never known him tell a lie withou 
a very good and mundane reason for it. 

My correspondent asks if the Akaba fisher- 
man was dead white after his skin had grow 
again, recalling the authentic story of a man, 
James Bartley, of the whaler Star of the Eas‘, 
who was swallowed by a sperm whale off the 
Falkland Islands in 1891. About twenty-four 
hours after this happened the whale was har- 
pooned and, when it was hauled aboard and cut 
open, James Bartley was found inside its belly 
still alive. The whole of the skin on his face and 
hands was eaten away by the digestive juices, 
and when it grew again it was for the rest of his 
life dead white and parchment-like. I regret 
to say that I cannot remember now if Radwan 
told me anything of the colour of the fisher- 
man’s skin after his unpleasant experience, and, 
since I know that we have a regular CoUNTRY 
LiFE reader among the troops now in Akaba 
who is in touch with Radwan, I wonder if he 
will enquire into this point. 


* ok 
* 


Y correspondent’s reason for asking this 

question is that in the book of St. Luke 
it is said that Jonah was “‘a sign to the Nini- 
vites’’—a cryptical statement with no apparent 
explanation—and that it has been suggested, 
seeing that there are apparently other cases of 
people turning dead white after being swallowed 
by a whale, that this was the condition of Jonah 
after his three days in close confinement and 
the reason why he was a sign to the Ninivites. 
In the case of the Akaba fisherman I am not 
certain how long he was supposed to have been 
in the belly of. the grampus, because when 
I asked Radwan this question he was not very 
certain. He said it was a quite considerable 
period, but added that time spent in the 
stomach of a fish might quite reasonably seem 
very much longer than the same period spent 
outside in the fresh air. 


FROM THE WASH TO FELIXSTOWE 


S one drives smoothly along the London 
road past the 15th-century South Gate 
of King’s Lynn, Norfolk, the atmosphere 


of quiet calm contrasts with the great days that 
are gone, when Lynn was the chief port for 





By R. T. LANG 


central England. Here one is moving through 
a memory of a past which will never return, 
on one’s way to another but much more active 
relic of the sea rovers, the Orwell estuary. The 
main road runs easily past the charming grounds 
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THE GUILDHALL AT KING’S LYNN NORFOLK: A GOOD EXAMPLE OF EAST 
ANGLIAN FLINT-AND-STONE MASONRY 


of Stradsett Hall to Wereham, the church of 
which is 12th-century, and the air of quietude 
continues through Stoke Ferry to Cranwich, 
where Harold II is supposed to have built the 
tower at the west end of the 13th-15th-century 
church. 

This stands on what is believed to be 
an old tumulus, and the circular churchyard 
suggests that the place is Celtic in origin. 
Beyond the Lynford war memorial comes a 
delightful stretch for a summer day, a shady 
avenue where the trees are still thick in spite 
of felling, which tempts one to rest from the heat. 
Between here and Thetford the country is 
largely sheep-walk, mixed with wild heath and 
warren. Sir Thomas Browne, the author of 
Religio Medici, described it as ‘‘ the champion and 
fieldy part of Norfolk.’’ What were probably the 
last two British bustards were killed here in 1838. 

Two miles from the war memorial, in 
a plantation half-a-mile right of the road, is 
Grime’s Graves, one of the most remarkable 
prehistoric relics in this country. There was 
once a great population here, who supplied the 
flint needs of our early ancestors to such an 
extent that the place has been described as 
the Sheffield of the Stone Age. Flint tools were 
made here—some say -before the glacial epoch 
and certainly from the earliest days of human 
life on this island. Evidence has been found of 
chalk lamps used by the miners and even a 
communal workshop has been unearthed. Two 
hundred and fifty-four pits have been discovered, 
which were sunk through the chalk to a depth 
of 20 to 60 feet. The name Grimes comes from 
the Anglo-Saxon gvima, meaning the Devil. 
The pits are now all under the care of the 
Ministry of Works, but one specimen shaft 
has been left open, so that one can see something 
of this strange life of long ago. 

The road runs on through Thetford 
(Country Lire, September 14, 1945) to the 
great park of Euston. The west front of the 
house was burnt down in 1902, then rebuilt 
as ugly as ever; within the park is a church with 
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THATCHED COTTAGES FACING THE 


a pulpit and reredos-wreath by Grinling Gibbons. 
There are delightful views along the road to 
Fakenham, the village which Robert Bloomfield 
made famous by his story The Fakenham Ghost, 
and of the ass’s foal which frightened an old 
lady, who thought it was a goblin. 

A ruined cottage behind the blacksmith’s 
forge at Honington, a mile farther on over the 
border in Suffolk, was the birthplace of Robert 
Bloomfield, the poet of the English countryman. 
His father was the village tailor; his mother 
kept a school near the church. The Farmer’s 
Boy was written in a London garret, but it 
breathes the spirit of the country. Its picture 
of the milkmaid is true to life : 


For, lo, encircled there, the lovely Maid 

In youth’s own bloom and native smiles 
arvay’d; 

Her hat awry, divested of her gown, 

Her creaking stays of leather, stout and 
brown— 

Invidious barrier ! Why art thou so high 

When the slight covering of her neck slips by 

Her full white bosom exquisitely white ? 

In many a local tale of harmless mirth, 

And many a jest of momentary birth, 

She bears a part, and as she stops to speak 

Strokes back the ringlets from her glowing 
cheeks. 


One can see her standing as clearly as if 
Gainsborough had painted her. 

Thereafter the road runs past the grounds 
of the Augustinian priory, founded about 
1100, which Henry VIII exchanged for None- 
such, in Surrey. Beyond Ixworth, which was 
a Saxon village, the grounds of Stowlangtoft 
Park, now a huge market-garden, lie to the left. 
Stowlangtoft was the seat of Sir Simonds d’Ewes, 
the great Cromwellian antiquary, who was one 
of the members expelled by Pride’s Purge in 
1648; the modern hall is now a London County 
Council nursery school. There is some unusually 
fine carving in the 12th-century church, just 
to left of the crossroads, after which it is a pleas- 
ant run to the main Bury St. Edmunds road 
and Woolpit, a little village of picturesque half- 
timbered houses, with a handsome 14th-15th- 
century church. The 15th-century double 
hammerbeam roof of the church is one of the 
finest in the kingdom and the wall-plates carry 
angels with outspread wings. Before the Refor- 
mation this was a place of pilgrimage for the 
image of Our Lady of Woolpit. A vaulted piece 
of 15th-century woodwork above the chancel 
arch is known as the Canopy of Honour. The 
south porch, also 15th-century, is one of the most 
beautiful in Suffolk. The water of the Lady’s 
Well, which was near the church, was once used 
for weak eyesight. 
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The name of Woolpit is given in Domesday 
as Wolfpeta, indicating that there were wolfpits 
here, and at one time there were trenches near 
the village which were believed to be relics of 
them. One of the most remarkable of English 
tales is told about these pits; it is authenticated 
by William of Newburgh, the 12th-century 
historian, who was one of the most reliable of 
English chroniclers. One day, he relates, some 
reapers saw two children come out of the pits. 
Their bodies were green. 

On being questioned, they said that they 
had come from the land of St. Martin, a 
land of eternal twilight by the side of a 
broad river, beyond which was a land of light, 
and that they had followed the sound of 
the bells of Bury out of the pits. At first, 
they would eat nothing but beans, but after- 
wards they took to normal food. The boy died, 
but the girl lived to marry a man of Lynn. 
What was behind this story has never been told; 


‘ the enquiring spirit was not so strong 800 years 


ago as it is to-day. 

Eastward alongside Haughley Park, past 
a house which was built in 1557 and adjoining 
Haughley Village, half a mile left of the road, 
is a mound which was used by Britons, Romans, 
Saxons and Normans in turn. By many it is 
believed that this was the site of the main camp 
of Suetonius Paulinus during his campaign 
against Boadicea. Also just south-east of 
Quarries Cross, is Gallows Hill, where public 
hangings used to take place. From this the 
road runs direct into Stowmarket, a busy little 





THE VILLAGE PUMP AT WOOLPIT, SUFFOLK 
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THE WATER MILL AT IXWORTH, SUFFOLK 


town eleven miles from Ipswich, which is 
said to be the only town in Great Britain 
which has a lady clerk to the Justices—NMiss 
Mary Hollowell, who was appointed to that 
position in 1943. Dr. Thomas Young, the 
Scottish divine who was John Milton’s tutor, 
was vicar here from 1628 to 1655, and a mul- 
berry tree in the garden of the “old vicarage”’ 
is said to have been planted by him. It was 
during Dr. Young’s vicariate that Matthew 
Hopkins, the notorious witch-finder, came to 
the town; during this journey 109 people were 
condemned for witchcraft and 60 of them were 
hanged. 

While waiting for trial the alleged witches 
were not allowed to sleep. lest the Devil 
should come to encourage them in their dreams. 
Consequently, many poor wretches went out 
of their minds and “confessed” for the sake of 
peace, as we have seen people do recently in 
countries where ‘“‘evidence”’ has to be to order. 
About 2,000 women were thus officially murdered 
during the years of persecution. 

The main Ipswich road leads on through 
Needham Market, which was a _ prosperous 
woollen manufacturing centre until the plague 
came to it for three years, whereupon the market 
was moved to Stowmarket. The handsome 
church, built in the years of prosperity, in 
1460 (throughout the country there were no 


such great church builders as the cloth- 
iers) has a famous hammerbeam roof. 

The road loses all its rural charac- 
ter as it drops into Ipswich, the great 
industrial centre of East Anglia. (The 
town can be avoided by turning left 
along the by-pass half a mile past the 
railway bridge and following it for 444 
miles till it joins the Felixstowe road 
on the outer edge of Ipswich.) Relics 
discovered at Ipswich have disclosed 
that the place was occupied by ancient 
Britons and Romans. In 1677 John 
Evelyn described it as “one of the best 
towns in England.’’ Nowadays great 
docks bring ocean-going ships up to 
the town, which, however, still retains 
many of its old streets. The Great 
White Horse hotel still retains the 
room which Charles Dickens occupied 
when he wrote the story of the awkward 
adventure of Mr. Pickwick and the lady 
in the yellow curlpapers, as well as its 
old courtyard. 

There is much of interest to see in 
Ipswich—480 acres of public parks, in- 
cluding Christchurch Park, in the centre 
of the town, with its fine mansion of 
1549, now a museum, and a bedroom 
occupied by Queen Elizabeth, and its 
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two 18-hole golf courses; the old churches of 
St. Margaret, St. Nicholas, St. Peter, St. Clements, 
St. Matthew and St. Mary Key (now closed 
owing to war damage); and Wolsey’s Gate, 
the only part remaining of a college founded 
by the great cardinal, who was a native of 
the town. 

It takes a mile or two to get clear of the 
town; then about five miles out, crossing 
Nacton Heath, are some barrows said to be a 
memento of some ancient fight, perhaps that of 
May, 1010, when the Danes severely defeated 
the English here. Excavations among other 
barrows in the district, however, suggest that 
they may go back much earlier—to the Bronze 
Age. There is little of interest along the road, 
although the Orwell with its lovely scenery is 
just to the right, on the road to Trimley, whose 
greatest fame came from Thomas Cavendish, 
the third man to circumnavigate the world, who 
was born at Grimston Hall, Trimley, in 1562. 
When, in 1588, having captured and destroyed 
19 ships and a galleon belonging to Philip of 
Spain, he returned to his home in Trimley, his 
sailors were clothed in silk, his sails were of 
damask and his topmast was covered with cloth 
of gold ! 

The Orwell estuary, which lies to the right 
all the way from Ipswich, is one of the most 
beautiful of our East-Coast inlets, and for those 
who have the time I would advise the trip by 
boat down to Harwich, if it can be arranged. 
(Enquiries should be made at the Customs 
House.) The banks, on either hand, are covered 
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WOLSEY’S GATEWAY, IPSWICH: THE 

SOLE REMAINS OF THE COLLEGE 
WHICH HE FOUNDED 


(Left) MEDLEVAL HALF-TIMBERING IN 
SILENT STREET, IPSWICH 





with rich woods and lawns dotted about with 
villa residences and church towers. The frequent 
bends give the river the appearance of a lake 
at times, especially when the tide is up. Thomas 
Gainsborough made the beauty of the Orwell 
familiar and those shady lanes, quaint old 
cottages and pollard oaks will still be found in 
plenty. It is said that he often sat by the river- 
side “‘to sketch the beauty of the landscape, 
its extensiveness and richness in variety.”’ 

Two miles of increasing modernity take one 
down into Felixstowe, a delightful seaside 
resort, which has developed almost entirely since 
the railway came to it in 1877. Romans and 
Normans were here, though they have left no 
trace, and the church is old. Felixstowe is noted 
among East-Coast resorts for its beautiful cliffs 
and gardens and for its golf, tennis and bowls. 
Its main attraction, however, is its atmosphere 
of fresh cleanliness and the health-giving air 
which comes with every breeze from the North 
Sea. 
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NESTING HABITS OF THE NIGHTJAR 


Written and Illustrated by ERIC HOSKING and CYRIL NEWBERRY 





1—A NIGHTJAR YAWNING. 


HAT memories come flooding back as 
W one recalls the sustained low vibrant 

trill of the nightjar : memories of warm 
June evenings with a near-by coppice showing 
dark against the fading glow ofa sky tinged with 
amethyst; of the scent of wood-smoke drifting 
lazily on the still night air; of the distant cackle 
of a cock pheasant going up to roost, proclaiming 
the hour when the creatures of the day give 
place to those which sally forth during the 
darkness of the night. One associates the night- 
jar with fine summer nights, first, because its 
stay here is restricted to the summer months 
(it is seldom much in evidence before the 
middle of May and most of its tribe are on 
migration again towards the warmth of Africa 
before the middle of September) and second, 
because the nightjar is much affected by the 
weather, and cold windy nights seem to subdue 
its spirits and its reeling voice is then not so 
much heard. 

To many the nightjar is a bird of mystery, 
for though it is found in most suitable parts of 
the British Isles it is, like the cuckoo, known 
better by its song than by its appearance. 
Indeed, it is so secretive that were it not for its 
remarkable voice it would often pass unnoticed. 
Its favourite breeding haunts are tree-fringed 
heaths, open woodlands and copses with an 
undergrowth of bracken, and the nest itself, 
which is a mere scrape in the ground, is often 
close to the foot of a clump of bracken stems or 
a piece of stick or other dead wood. Two eggs 
of a greyish white colour with brownish blotches 
are the normal clutch, and they may be found 
from early June onwards for some weeks, for 
the nightjar is often double-brooded and has 
been known to have eggs in late August and 





Its enormous mouth is well adapted for catching the moths and beetles on which it feeds. 


NIGHTJAR APPROACHING ITS YOUNG 


even September. Whether incubating or not, 
the nightjar spends the greater part of the day 
quietly out of sight. 

When on the nest it usually harmonises 
so well with its surroundings that many people 
would fail to notice it even if they were placed 
in full view and within a few feet of it; moreover, 
relying on the efficacy of this camouflage, it sits 
very tight and will usually not leave the nest 
until one almost steps on it. A non-brooding 
bird will often roost on the ground, but it also 
perches on boughs of trees and dead stumps. 
It then normally crouches lengthwise rather 
than across the perch and, with its body 
pressed close to the bark, obtains the maximum 
benefit from its protective coloration. 

At dusk, when the nightjar wakes to 
activity, it begins to hunt night-flying insects, 
chiefly moths and beetles. It catches these on 
the wing, flying, not with its mouth open, as 
has been supposed, but with it closed until it 
snaps at some suitable victim. Fig. 1, which 
was taken when a brooding bird yawned, shows 
the enormous gape which must be invaluable 
in catching the prey; and it shows also the 
peculiar stiff bristles which project on either 
side of the mouth and apparently serve to 
prevent the escape of a victim as the great 
mouth snaps upon it. Dr. Collinge estimates 
that nearly nine-tenths of the nightjar’s food 
consists of insects which are injurious to man 
and his undertakings, and, since these are 


caught after dark when few other birds are 
hunting, the bird is specially useful. 

The nightjar can be watched feeding its 
young at the nest for only a few days, since 
they quickly become very active and run to 
During this period, 


meet it on its return. 





(Right) 2.—A 


however, the proceedings are most interesting, 
though observation is often difficult because of 
the darkness. In fact right up till the early 
part of this century it was thought that the 
young birds put their heads right into the large 
mouth of the adult, and even such prominent 
naturalists as Dr. Liebe and Mr. Edmund Selous 
believed they saw this happen. It was not until 
the latter had made a further study of the 
nightjar that it was established that in fact the 
parent puts its beak into the mouths of the 
young and feeds them by regurgitation. This 
has since been confirmed® by photographic 
evidence, as can be seen from Fig. 4. 

When approaching the nest with food the 
adult uses a peculiar crooning note which often 
has the effect of rousing the chicks to a state of 
keen expectancy and they soon learn to run 
surprisingly nimbly on their short legs. They 
seize the parent’s beak and there develops what 
appears in the darkness to be a_ tug-of-war 
between them (Fig. 3). 

In the early stages both adults (the cock 
can be distinguished by the white tips to his 
outer tail feathers and when in flight by the 
white spots on his wings) take a share in feeding 
the young, but often the hen starts to lay and 
incubate a second brood before the young of 
the first brood are completely independent and 
then the cock assumes full responsibility for the 
fledglings. 

It is about the migration of the nightjar 
that knowledge is specially lacking, for on 
migration the bird’s nocturnal habits make 
observation extremely difficult. Its routes are 
little known and there are reports of its migra- 
ting singly, in pairs and in flocks. Which is the 
general procedure is open to discovery. 





3.—A YOUNG NIGHTJAR SEIZING ITS PARENT’S BEAK TO SHOW THAT IT IS HUNGRY. (Right) 4—A NIGHTJAR 


FEEDING A YOUNG ONE. It puts its beak into the young bird’s mouth and feeds it by regurgitation 
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BUILDING FISHING-BOATS 


By D. A. HOWARTH 
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THREE FISHING-BOATS ON THE STOCKS AND ONE ON THE SLIPWAY IN A YARD AT SCALLOWAY, SHETLAND 


\OMETIMES writers give the impression 
S that boatbuilding in these days is only 
a luxury trade. In fact, however, a large 
part of the boatbuilding industry in this country 
is devoted to building wholly utilitarian fishing 
boats; and it is a good thing it is so, for until this 
spring hardly any pleasure boats had been built 
for ten years, and the fishing-boat trade was 


THE CROWD AT A LAUNCH. 
LIKE 


A BOTTLE OF CHAMPAGNE, 
IT,’ IS BROKEN ON THE BOWS 


the main means of keeping traditions and 
craftsmanship alive. 

Most of the fish landed in Britain comes 
from two distinct sources : the deep sea trawlers, 
large steel ships which work as far afield as the 
Greenland and White Sea grounds, and the 
inshore fleet, which fishes with drift net, seine 
net, ring net or line, for the most part within 


* “es 


“OR SOMETHING 


fifty miles of the coast. This fleet comprises 
thousands of boats, from small open motor- 
boats to the old-fashioned steam drifters and 
their modern counterparts which are fitted with 
diesel engines. Almost all these boats are built 
of wood, by methods which have not changed 
fundamentally since Noah built his ark. 

Each part of the coast has its own fashions 
in size and design, suited to the waters the boats 
work in, the kinds of fish they catch and the 
quality of their harbours. Thus boats in the 
comparatively sheltered waters of the Channel 
are more lightly built than those which fish the 
North Atlantic from the ports of Scotland; and 
boats from harbours which dry out at low tide 
are of shallower draught, and therefore on the 
whole less seaworthy, than those which never 
have to take the ground. By and large, I think 
fishermen would agree that Scottish boats are 
the finest of the inshore fleet. 

The yards where these Scottish boats are 
built are scattered in the villages of the north- 
east coast from the Forth to the Moray Firth, 
with outposts in Shetland and Wick. A travel- 
ler on this coast will often hear the distinctive 
clonk-clonk of caulking mallets, and see the 
freshly-cut planking of a new hull overtopping 
the quayside buildings. Such a hull is perhaps 
the most complex modern product of pure crafts- 
manship; yet it is not only built but designed 
exclusively in the village yard. The basic lay- 
out of the modern boat is the same all along the 
coast—a straight stem, with more or less of a 
rake, and a cruiser stern; the fishhold amidships 
and engine-room and cabin aft, with a wheel- 
house and usually a galley on deck. But each 
master-builder has his own reputation for bonny 
boats or the opposite, and the finer points of 
tishing-boat design are as endlessly discussed as 
those of an Olympic yacht—and with no less 
reason, for a  fishing-boat with unkindly 
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A 65-FT. HERRING 
DRIFTER TAKING 
THE WATER AT HER 
LAUNCH: A MOMENT 
OF PRIDE FOR ALL 
WHO HAVE HELPED 
TO BUILD HER 
(Right) THE FRESHLY 
CUT PLANKING OF A 


NEW HULL OVER- 
TOPPING THE QUAY- 
SIDE 


qualities in a sea would be 
nothing but a burden, and 
perhaps a danger, to her 
owners. 

The lengths of these 
boats are from 50 to 75 
feet, with a beam of 16 to 
20 feet and a draught of 
6 to 8. They are extremely 
strong, built to work the 
North Sea and North 
Atlantic summer and win- 
ter, and in emergency to 
ride any gale that comes. 
Their keel stems and 
frames are made of 
English oak, as they have been from time 
out of mind, the keel and keelson together 
being about 16 ins. by 8 ins. in section, and the 
frames three or four inches thick by nine deep, 
with a space of not more than nine inches 
between them. The planking is of Scotch larch, 
and is fastened to the frames by heavy, square 
galvanized iron spikes. 

Herein lies the most considerable difference 
between the method of construction used to-day 
and that used from the beginning of history up 
to about Nelson’s time; for in the old days, 
instead of iron nails, most of the planking was 
fastened with trenails, which are round pegs of 
dry softwood, driven through a hole bored in the 
plank and frame, and tightened with a wedge 
driven in each end. When the boat takes the 
water, the trenails swell and make almost im- 
movable fastenings. They are still to be seen in 
Norwegian fishing-boats among others; but there 
are few builders left in this country who have 
used them. 

It goes without saying that machine tools 
are used in the boatyards for all the jobs they 
can do; it would be absurd to plane plank after 
plank by hand, or saw frames out of great slabs 
of oak, when the thicknesser and the bandsaw 
can do it better. But the machines can do only 
the drudgery. In building a boat, unlike 
building a house, hardly anything is square, and 
no two bevels are the same, so that each frame 
and each plank can be fitted only by careful 
measurement and human skill. 
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A few of the old boatbuilders’ tools are 
giving place gradually to new inventions. Thus 
the portable electric chipper now does much of 
the work of the adze. But “fairing’’ the frames 
of a boat calls for the same eye for her lines, and 
the same knowledge of timber, whichever tool 
one uses; and though a skilled man with an adze 
is a pleasure to watch, it is the chipper which is 
a pleasure to use. 

When the hull is completed and its fitting 
out begins, tradition vanishes, for, besides the 
diesel engine of 80 h.p. or upwards, there is a lot 
of mechanical and electrical equipment in the 
modern boats; a motor winch, with an auto- 
matic coiler which stows the warps of the fishing 
gear as they are hauled aboard, a radio trans- 
mitter and receiver, direction finder, echo 
sounding equipment and so on. 

But tradition returns when the day for 
launching arrives. There is always a crowd at 
alaunch. The skipper’s or the builder’s wife or 


daughter steps on to a platform and names the 


new boat, usually with a biblical, a family, or an 
optimistic name—Fear Not, Maggie Jean, or 
Sea Gleaner; a bottle of champagne, or some- 
thing like it, is broken on the bows, and everyone 
cheers as the boat takes the water. Afterwards 
more bottles are shared between the owners 
and builders; and, indeed, it is one of the many 
pleasures of boatbuilding that it gives time- 


honoured grounds for 
celebrations in which 
everyone from  master- 


builder to apprentice can 
share 

And a launch is cer- 
tainly something worth 
celebrating. Noman-made 
object seems to have so 
much character, whether 
good or bad, asaship; and 
the smaller the ship, the 
more definite her person- 
ality. The launch is the 
moment of her birth. 
Before it, she is a lifeless, 
unwieldy structure, which 
has grown so gradually on 
the stocks that it seems 
part of the scenery, like a 
house. But the moment 
she feels the water she is 
nimble, lively and light, 
and all the seas of the 
world are open to her. It 
is a moment of pride 
shared by all those who 
have helped to build her, 
and of intense satisfaction 
at having created a useful 
and beautiful thing. 





A COMPLEX PRODUCT OF PURE CRAFTSMANSHIP: THE 





GOLDEN EAGLE, 
A NEW SEINE NET BOAT IN THE HARBOUR AT WICK 
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THE PROBLEM OF BRACKEN POISONING 


though not very common in Eng- 

land, is still common enough to 
warrant serious consideration. So far 
there is unfortunately no effective rem- 
edy for it, but the latest scientific 
studies have resurrected the hope that 
one day it will be easily curable. 

It was as long ago as 1893 that 
bracken poisoning was first described in 
English cattle, by D. M. Storrar. Since 
then many hundred head of good stock 
have perished suddenly and almost 
without warning through grazing on this 
deadly fern. For over half a century, 
no one knew why the green, toothed 
fronds of the plant caused a sickly, 
emaciating disease in practically all stock 
which ate it; consequently no one knew 
what to do about it. The position is 
becoming clearer now, however, for 
recent investigations have shown with- 
out doubt that bracken fronds contain a 
substance which is capable of destroying 
thiamin, Vitamin BR, in the body of an 
animal. 

To begin with, indeed, nobody con- 
nected what we now know as bracken 
poisoning with the fern. Three or four 
score years ago veterinary scientists 
thought the condition was due to the 
bacillus of hemorrhagic septicemia. 
A little later deficiency of Vitamin C was 
blamed. As the sciences of bacteri- 
ology and nutrition grew in scope and 


Peiouen a0 of stock by bracken, 


understanding, however, these two 
ideas were proved wrong. Then 


opinion began to swing towards the view that 
the particular type of tannin in bracken caused 
the trouble. But further study showed that 
many of the symptoms and _ post-mortem 
findings in cases of bracken poisoning were quite 
different from those found in animals that had 
died of eating plants that contained tannin. So 
yet another theory was abandoned. 

Then, in 1946, three American botanists 
who were studying the nutritional aspect of 
various plants hit upon what seems to be the 
‘answer to the problem. They had been feeding 
rats with a diet containing forty per cent. of 
dried bracken fronds, and from the very start 
of this diet the rats had been losing weight and 
growing weaker every day. These and other 
symptoms, they suddenly realised, were closely 
similar to those found in rats starved of 


SAVING TIME «@ 4 oolf commentary 


of the proposed new rule, that in stroke 

play on the putting green, in case one 
ball interfere with the others, the nearer 
ball shall, if possible, be played first. If I 
have room at the end of this article I may say 
a word or two about other proposed rules which, 
if they are passed, may, I hope, save a little time 
and do away with some unnecessary delay. But 
meanwhile here is something less arid than rules 
and, as I think, more entertaining, which has 
turned up, asa gift from Heaven, 'pat to my pur- 
pose. When I was at St. Andrews, General 
Sir Robert Whigham kindly gave me a letter 
from his brother, Mr. H. J. Whigham, as to a 
round which he played at Garden City in 
America to show how much time could be saved. 
It was played a good long while ago, but is none 
the less interesting for that. I may add that 
Mr. H. J., or as he is more generally known, Jim 
Whigham, played for Oxford for four years, from 
i889 to 1892, and was amateur champion of 
America in 1896 and 1897. And now here is the 
letter which he wrote last year to his brother, 
the general, recalling his feat. 

“My bet in July, 1910, was to do the 
Garden City course in 55 minutes and under 100. 
The actual result was 49% minutes in 91. 
Walter Travis timed me and rode round on a 
bicycle to keep the score. I took two clubs my- 
self and gave three more to my caddie who had 


I ENDED last week by saying something 





By H. J. CAMPBELL 
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“SO FAR THERE IS NO EFFECTIVE REMEDY FOR 
THE POISONING OF STOCK BY BRACKEN” 


Vitamin B. Here was a puzzle, because this 
particular diet contained well over the minimum 
quantity of Vitamin B required to maintain 
health and vigour. 

Pursuing the matter further, they adminis- 
tered large doses of the vitamin to the rats. The 
result was almost magical. The symptoms 
disappeared, the weight of the animals in- 
creased and they continued to live healthily and 
contentedly. 

No further proof was needed that bracken 
attacks and destroys Vitamin B. Nevertheless, 
with that desire for certainty which makes 
scientific progress so slow that laymen scorn, yet 
so sure that laymen marvel, the American work 
was repeated in this country at King’s College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Freshly gathered green 
bracken fronds from the hills of Blanchland, in 


to run ahead at each hole in case my ball went 
into the long grass which lined the course on 
either side. The score was easy if I could avoid 
a lost ball in long grass and keep out of deep 
bunkers. I had to lose at least half a stroke 
a hole by always being short on approaches, 
so that I would not lose time by going past 
the hole and coming back again. 

“Tt was my third round that day, the bet 
being made while we were having tea, so the 
course was fairly empty and Walter Travis asked 
anyone in front to let me go through. It was all 
right until the 17th tee, when elderly Mr. Henry 
Taft, brother of the President, was teeing off 
with a four-ball. He didn’t see why he should let 
me go through, so I teed my ball and went 
through without paying attention to his protest, 
and fortunately hit the ball straight down the 
course. The idea of the bet was to prove that 
people generally played better if they played 
faster and used fewer clubs. As it happened 
I never missed a drive or a second shot, but I did 
throw away plenty of shots playing on the green 
or up to the hole. And, of course, I had to trot 
most of the way. Naturally, I had to make my 
own tees, etc., for the caddie was always out 
in front. My record was posted for some time 
at Garden City, but I don’t know that anyone 
ever tried to beat it.” 

There ends the narrative, and I hope the 
reader agrees with me that it is an amusing one. 





Northumberland, were powdered and 
mixed with other nutritious substances 
(proteins, fats, etc.) until there was a 
concentration of forty per cent. of brac- 
ken. This diet automatically provided 
each rat with several times the mini- 
mum requirement of Vitamin B. 

Two groups of rats were fed with 
it, but one group received tap water 
containing Vitamin B while the other 
drank plain tap water. As would be 
expected from the American results, 
the first group continued to grow nor- 
mally and the second group lost weight 
rapidly. Soas to confirm the result still 
further, the treatments were changed 
over after a few weeks, so that the rats 
which had no vitamin supplement now 
received it and vice versa. The result 
was that the thin rats grew strong 
again and the others began steadily to 
decline. 

Finally, as a last decisive proof of 
bracken’s power to destroy Vitamin B, 
the King’s College workers mixed brac- 
ken shreds with the vitamin in test- 
tubes and incubated them for a day. 
When the tubes came out of the incuba- 
tor ninety-eight per cent. of the vitamin 
had been destroyed. 

Just what the substance is that 
actually destroys the Vitamin B is not 
yet known. So far, chemical analyses of 
bracken fronds have not shown the pres- 
ence of any unusual compound. But 
one can best find a thing when one knows 
it is there, and now that the existence 
of such a substance has become a fact, repeat 
analyses will no doubt bring to light some 
complex protein material hitherto undiscovered. 

In the meantime, little can be done if one’s 
animals eat bracken. Vitamin B, which would 
probably cure cattle, is too expensive to be 
given to animals, except perhaps to very 
valuable ones. And as no experiments have yet 
been completed on dairy cattle, there is a slight 
—a very slight—possibility that what holds for 
rats does not hold for cows. 

But the ball has started rolling again. 
A number of agricultural research stations are 
investigating this dairy farmers’ worry and the 
workers themselves are very hopeful that those 
sudden fevers—the onset of bracken poisoning— 
which crop up mostly in yearlings and two-year- 
olds will not much longer go uncured. 


by BERNARD DARWIN 


I like particularly the little scene of Mr. Henry 
Taft, full of fraternal dignity, uttering a protest 
against such outrageous goings-on, only to be 
cavalierly brushed aside. Whether Mr. Whig- 
ham proved any great principle of golf I am not 
sure, but he certainly proved his own energy. 
Garden City, though one of the classic courses of 
America, is not, as I remember it, very long and 
it is for the most part flat, a great advantage in 
this case. On the other hand it is decidedly nar- 
row and all sorts of trouble lurks for the in- 
accurate player. The weather in September can 
be uncommonly hot there, as I can testify from 
experience, though no doubt it grows cooler in 
the evening. As it was 18 years after he had gone 
down from Oxford, Mr. Whigham was past that 
first flush of his youth in which people are as a 
rule tempted to essay such feats, and to accom- 
plish it in the third round of the day seems to me 
to approach the heroic. I salute him retrospec- 
tively with envy and admiration. 

So I imagine that in point of speed this 
round does not actually constitute a world’s 
record. Searching an old volume of the Golfers’ 
Handbook | discover that in 1909, the year 
before Mr. Whigham achieved his feat, his time 
had been beaten by Dr. E. W. Joscelyne at 
Radyr in Wales. The bet in his case was that 
he could not hole out at every hole and finish 
in 45 minutes. He duly got round in 44 minutes, 
using only a cleek and being in appropriate 


inning costume. I am not told the number of 
1is strokes and the score apparently played no 
part in the bet. That, obviously, must make a 
lifferenceand I picture tomyself Mr. Whigham’s 
feelings when he reached the 18th tee at Garden 
City. The last hole is a one-shotter of no great 
length, but a sheet of water stretches between 
the tee and the green which is flanked by deep 
bunkers. To arrive on that tee a little out of 
breath with “trotting ’’ might tend to topping 
or, worse still, socketing. Mr. Whigham had 
plenty of both time and strokes in hand when he 
reached it, but I feel sure he must have been 
glad when he saw his ball safely over. 
I am not putting forward his achievement as 
a really practical means of saving time, but golf 
would be a better and pleasanter game if some 
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than usually open. Throughout the 
winter Major Macdonald-Buchanan’s 
Abernant, who was reckoned to be the best 
two-year-old of last season, shared favouritism 
with the same owner’s Royal Forest and Lord 
Derby’s Swallow Tail. But Abernant was 
defeated in the 2,000 Guineas and is no longer 
in the list of competitors; Swallow Tail, after a 
convincing win against weak opposition in the 
Chester Vase, has since been beaten over a 
mile and a quarter at Liverpool by Mr. H. J. 
Joel’s Prince Royal, a grey colt by His Highness 
Vallema, who was not considered good enough 
to run in the Classic races; and Royal Forest 
has done no more than prove that he is fit. 

A son of the Derby winner, Bois Roussel, 
Royal Forest is the first foal of Tudor Maid, an 
own-sister to the Derby and Gold Cup winner, 
Owen Tudor. Swallow Tail, like the 1,000 
Guineas and St. Leger winner, Herringbone, is 
from Schiaparelli, she by the St. Leger winner, 
Schiavoni, from a French-bred mare. 

In neither case could the breeding be 
bettered, but against this only three first foals 
have won the Derby during the present century 
and only seven since the inception of the race 
in 1780. 

Of the others, the American-bred Brown 
Rover’s success in the Lingfield Trial Stakes 
was no more than an exercise gallop, since it is 
obvious that Jai Hind, who was second and 
who cost the Maharaja of Baroda 10,000 gns. 
as a yearling, stays no better than the same 
owner’s Makarpura, a 14,000 gns. purchase, 
who gave a poor display in the 2,000 Guineas. 

Indeed, the 2,000 Guineas is the only real 
Derby-trial that has been witnessed. A field 
of 13 went to the post, and in a photograph- 
finish Nimbus defeated Abernant by a short 
head, with Barnes Bridge four lengths away 
third, and the French colt, Amour Drake, two 
lengths away fourth. 

The ‘‘Guineas”’ test seems to have been de- 
preciated by most writers for two reasons. The 
first is that no winner of that race has gone 
on to win the Derby since Blue Peter completed 
the double in 1939; the second is that Nimbus 
is not thought to be sufficiently well-bred to 
win the Derby. 

Neither objection holds water. The 
2,000 Guineas and the Derby have been held 
on their proper courses only three times since 
1939, and in none of them had the Derby 
winner previously run in the 2,000 Guineas. 

The breeding objection demands more 
detail. Nimbus was bred by Mr. William Hill 
at his Whitsbury Manor Stud, near Salisbury, 
and was sold to Mrs. Glenister, the wife of a 
barrister, as a yearling for 5,000 gns. He is by 
Nearco, who headed the list of winning sires 
last season and has already been responsible 
for the classic winners Dante and Sayajirao. 
On the dam’s side Nimbus comes from the 
No. 6 Bruce Lowe family which, from an early 
origin in Old Bald Peg, reaches him through 
his dam, Kong. 

Kong won the Astley Plate at Lewes and 
Eton Plate at Windsor as a two-year-old; a 
small race in her second season; and the 
Wokingham Stakes at Ascot as a four-year-old. 
Her sire, Baytown, won the Irish 2,000 
Guineas and Derby and eight other races 
of, in all, £8,033 15s. and her dam, Clang, was 
by Phalaris’s half-brother, Hainault, from a 


[tne race for this year’s Derby is more 
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people at any rate, did save a little time, and, as 
I said in the beginning, one or two of the pro- 
posed rules may serve towards that end. One is 
that during the play of a hole a player shall not 
take any practice stroke. There are those who 
would like to see the rule read, “‘during the play 
of a round ”’ and no doubt, there is much to be 
said for it, but for myself, I fear—perhaps I am 
a coward—that this might lead to endless argu- 
ments and to the disqualification of some harm- 
less person who played a chip into a tee-box 
while he was waiting his turn to drive. However 
that may be, there is proposed one rule that, if 
invoked, would put a stop to the wasters of 
time in all forms. It is to the effect that the 
committee in charge of a competition shall have 
power to disqualify any player or players who, 


** 
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daughter of the St. Leger winner, Black Jester. 

Though not superficially aristocratic, Nim- 
bus’s breeding is very genuine and essentially 
sound, and the fact that Amour Drake whom 
he beat by over six lengths in the 2,000 
Guineas has since won the French equiva- 
lent by five lengths makes the performance 


ROBIN REDBREAST 


us. We are sure he is ours, for he 

remembers all the tricks he has learned 
during the three years we have known him. 
First of all, he taps at my bedroom window just 
at dawn, when one feels like turning over and 
having another snooze. Perhaps he times him- 
self by the cocks in the neighbourhood, which in- 
variably herald his arrival. His tap, tap is his 
way of saying : “What? No crumbs?’”’ 

But he disappears, for he seems to know 
that no crumbs are ever put on that window sill, 
since a branch of a plum tree passes near it and 
a stray cat might find that a convenient line of 
attack. As I have forgotten to put out crumbs 
the previous evening, I have to get up and put 
them on the window sill of the study. In the 
meantime he has flown over the house and is 
ready for his breakfast crumbs and a micro- 
scopic ration of fat. There he abides, chirping 
merrily, hopping and pecking away. 

Unlike the tom-tits, which fly away at our 
approach, the robin has no fear. His debonnaire 
courage always reminds me of the old Breton 
legend that it was the robin which, finding 
Christ forsaken on the Cross, strove to draw out 
the cruel nails and, imbuing itself in the sacred 
blood, henceforth bore a breast of red as an 
everlasting token of its act of piety. 

When I open the window our robin comes 


()i: robin redbreast has come back to 


OPEN DERBY 


M. GLENISTER’S NIMBUS, WINNER OF THE 2,000 GUINEAS 


at Newmarket look more than usually good. 

Most danger to Nimbus may come from 
Lord Rosebery’s Peter Flower—in spite of his 
running in the 2,000 Guineas—or from Mr. J. 
V. Rank’s home-bred Conservative, who is by 
Orthodox (Hyperion) from the Oaks winner, 
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in their opinion, unduly delay the play of any 
other player or players. This is admittedly ‘‘wery 
fierce,’’ but the Americans have made a rule to 
this effect and I believe it to be a sound one. 
Obviously, it might lead to a great diversity 
of evidence as to who was and who was not at 
fault; but also, obviously, as a point of practical 
politics, it is a rule that would not be put into 
force unless at least one solemn warning had 
been administered to the criminal. When one 
reads of a couple in a competition playing so 
slowly that there isa gap of several holes between 
them and their predecessors, I believe it is a 
good thing for a committee to have in their 
possession an effective weapon, even if for the 
most part, they keep it up their sleeves, and only 
use it in the last resort. 


Why Hurry (Precipitation). Royston. 


=> By T. KERR-RITCHIE 


in boldly with a flutter of wings and alights on 
his favourite perch, the top corner of a small 
bookcase hanging on the wall. He has no 
sooner come to rest than he bursts into song. 
His mate, who always comes along a little later, 
looks puzzled at this familiarity. She never 
ventures into the room. (Is it the same wife that 
he had last year?) But how he sings! If we 
talk too much during his performance; he is 
quite annoyed, flies to a convenient perching 
place between my daughter and me and sings 
louder than ever. So we must listen. We like 
his company; he is cheery, impudent and pic- 
turesque, more especially when he pirouettes 
like another Petrushka before a mirror. 

The real feasting time for him, however, is 
when the gardener begins work. Oh, the de- 
lightful worms and tasteful white grubs! The 
gardener, too, likes him and he must have 
great confidence in the man, for he hops round 
about fork and spade as the earth is turned up. 

And what a number of testimonials he has 
from famous writers and poets! No Cesar nor 
Napoleon has ever been so loved; and few birds 
have been more praised than john Donne’s 
‘household bird with the red stomacher.’’ But 
I think I like best of all Wordsworth’s descrip- 
tion of the robin : ‘‘The bird whom man loves 
best.’”” That is a real tribute from a real lover 
of Nature. 
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TREASURES FROM VIENNA 


By JONATHAN MAYNE 


THE COLLAPSE OF A BRIDGE 


fi | “NHE great exhibition of paintings and other 

works of art from the Vienna collections, 

about which we have been hearing 
tantalising travellers’ tales during the last few 
years, has now arrived in London, where for the 
next few months it will form a compelling centre 
of artistic pilgrimage at the Tate Gallery. Its 
scope is wide, for it brings together not only two 
hundred paintings, but also sculptures (mostly 
bronzes), ivories, cameos, jewellery and gold- 
smiths’ work, arms and armour, and the 
magnificent treasures of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece. The catalogue lists 629 ob; 
jects, so that it can be visualised better as 
a travelling museum than as a mere tempor- 
ary exhibition. The exhibits have been hung 
and set out with admirable knowledge and 
imagination. 

With such variety even within the individual 
categories, it is difficult to know where to begin 
and what to leave out. Butas I cannot hope to 
achieve anything approaching a complete 
survey, it seems best to confine this article to 
some of the main groups within the largest 
single category—that of paintings. One should 
start, perhaps, with the Titians, of which there 
are no fewer than fifteen, ranging from the early, 
Bellinesque Madonna with the Cherries, through 
the mature series of noble portraits and mytho- 
logical compositions, to the late Nymph and 
Shepherd (Fig. 2) and Tarquin and Lucretia. In 
these two paintings nothing is more remarkable 
than the systematic diffusion of form which 
characterised Titian’s last development—a 
diffusion which occurred in terms of rich aiid yet 
subdued colour. These arresting close visions 
have the enormous significance (sensed rather 
than understood) of things seen in dreams. A 
whole world seems to separate them from the 
earlier works of the same painter, and, as with 


2.—TITIAN (circa 1480-1576). NYMPH AND SHEPHERD Beethoven’s posthumous quartets, a world 
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eparated them from the work of 
Lis successors. 

Tintoretto, who had been 
itian’s pupil, represents the 
iccession and in one sense the 
action. Ten paintings by 

Tintoretto are shown here, in- 
cluding one of his most dazzling 
and virtuoso works—Susanna 
and the Elders. This is a pic- 
ture in which the form-creating 
possibilities of paint are realised 
in a nude of the greatest plas- 
ticity and grace and a spatial 
organisation of amazing origin- 
ality. The late Flagellation of 
Christ (Fig. 3)—a dynamic and 
tense composition of small 
figures, conceived in powerfully 
expressive colour—shows Tin- 
toretto’s pre-occupation with the 
values of sculpture and, in 
fact, the figure of Christ has 
been found to be related to a 
relief by Giambologna, some of 
whose bronzes are exhibited 
in another gallery. The Venetian 
School is represented also by a 
remarkable series of Veroneses, 
of which the late Lucretia is 
particularly outstanding. A few 
of the other Italian 16th-century 
paintings which absolutely de- 
mand mention are the two each 
by Correggio and Lorenzo Lotto 
and the Portrait of a Young 
Woman by Giorgione. 

The Italian 17th-century 
gallery is dominated by the great 
Madonna of the Rosaries by 
Caravaggio, a work in which this painter’s 
characteristic organisation of light in giving 
dramatic significance to the composition is 
seen at its most explicit. .The important 
influence of Caravaggio on his successors can be 
seen in the paintings by the Spanish-Neapol- 
itan, Ribera, and in two fine works by the 
lesser-known Neapolitan, Caracciolo, as well as 
in the Moses by Domenico Feti. A number of 
later Italian paintings hang in this gallery, of 
which A Dominican Saint Rescuing Pilgrims at 
the Collapse of a Bridge (Fig. 1) by Guardi has an 
almost frivolous charm; the theme, which might 
have been solemn, is treated with a captivating 
flicker, bordering on chinoiserie. 

Dutch 17th-century painting is shown in a 
small gallery, one wall of which is hung with 


4.—RUBENS (1577-1640). 


3.---TINTORETTO (1518-94). 


Rembrandt portraits. Three of them represent 
the artist himself, and the fourth his son, Titus. 
Dating from Rembrandt’s maturity, each is an 
outstanding masterpiece, psychologically pene- 
trating and at the same time endowed with a 
beauty of paint and a complex tonal harmony 
which are technical miracles. It is interesting 
to compare Rembrandt’s use of light with that 
of Caravaggio, for superficially they may appear 
to have much in common, and, genealogically 
speaking, the one derived a great deal from the 
other. And yet how much more tender and 
glowing are the pools of light which Remtirandt 
caused to illuminate his sitters! They give the 
impression almost of being accidental; with 
Rembrandt the light seems to discover and 
envelop beauties, whereas with Caravaggio it sets 


FLAGELLATION OF CHRI! 
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out intentionally to find them. 

Opposite the Rembrandt por- 
traits hangs a picture which, in 
reproduction, must be one of the 
most familiar in Europe—Ver- 
meer’s Artist in His Studio. The 
poised beauty of its design and 
its luminous subtlety of colour, 
take this painting far beyond 
the sphere of ‘‘domestic genre,” 
and into the class of those works 
that seem by some magic to ex- 
press the universal through the 
particular. Two masterly por- 
traits by Frans Hals and a fine 
large Ruisdael landscape are 
among the other Dutch paint- 
ings shown here. 

A large gallery is devoted 
to Spanish portraits as well as 
works by Van Dyck and other 
contemporary Flemish painters. 
The clou of the Spanish paint- 
ings lies in the five touchingly 
beautiful portraits by Velazquez 
of the children of Philip IV. 
With a deceptive simplicity and 
a complete absence of striving 
after effect or sentimentality, 
the artist has produced what 
must be some of the greatest 
child-portraits in European 
painting. Alongside these, and 
by no means dwarfed by them, 
hangs The Artist’s Family, by 
Mazo, Velazquez’s son-in-law. 
The paintings by Van Dyck in- 
clude the two superb portraits of 
Jacomo de Cachiopin and of 
Nicholas Lanier, who was Master 
of the King’s Musick to Charles I; as well as 
portraits, there are religious and mythological 
compositions, and a strikingly expressive Study 
of the Head of a Woman. 

No fewer than twenty-one paintings by 
Rubens have been brought from Vienna, and if 
these do not quite succeed in effacing the 
impression made by those from Munich, they 
are, nevertheless, of very high quality. Con- 
siderations of space preclude anything more 
than an abbreviated list of excellences, which 
must include the fragmentary portrait of 
Francesco Gonzaga, the portrait of Charles the 
Bold, The Sleeping Angelica and The Park of the 
Chateau de Steen (Fig. 4). This last magically 
beautiful sketch seems to contain the essential 
clue to Watteau. 


THE PARK OF THE CHATEAU 
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1.—THE EAST WING 


BLENHEIM PALACE RE-VISITED 


II. THE EAST WING. By DAVID GREEN AND CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 
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2.—THE GRAND CABINET. It occupies the south-east angle and is hung with crimson 
silk damask 


Designed by Vanbrugh as the personal apartments 

of the great Duke and Duchess, this self-contained 

suite of rooms was largely redecorated by Sir William 

Chambers c. 1760, but, still serving its original pur- 

pose, is rich in personal atmosphere and artistic 
contents 


INCE the war the greater part of Blenheim 

has been occupied by the Ministry of Works, 

though now it is in course of being rein- 
stated. The east wing, however, has remained 
in the occupation of the Duke and Duchess, 
with their family, by whose kindness we are 
able to illustrate this, the private, wing de- 
signed by Vanbrugh for the personal use of the 
Ist Duke and Duchess. It is of particular inter- 
est as the only part of the Palace of which the 
interior finishing had been even attempted by 
Vanbrugh before his final break with Sarah 
Duchess in November, 1716. And its recent use 
for nearly a decade as a convenient detached 
residence approximating in size to a country 
house has given practical demonstration of 
Vanbrugh’s system of planning in self-contained 
suites. 

He once defined the qualities at which he 
aimed in his houses as “State, Beauty and 
Convenience,” priding himself upon the third. 
Critics have sometimes ridiculed the claim, and 
also pointed to the rather modest dimensions 
of so many of his subsidiary rooms. To do so is 
to miss the whole point of his differentiation 
between his great halls for social ceremony, and 
the suites provided for owner and guests con- 
sisting typically of an antechamber, drawing- 
room, bedchamber, dressing-room, and a 
cabinet or study, which social convention at the 
time required. At Blenheim, and especially in 
the residential wing, this distinction was de- 
manded from the outset. Not only was Sarah 
always definite on requiring simplicity: when 
the building of Marlborough House was under 
discussion she told Wren that it must be 
“strong, plain, and convenient,” nothing like 
“the house known as Blenheim.” But also 
Vanbrugh himself intended the Duke and Duch- 
ess to be installed in the wing in 1710 pending 
completion of the rest of the Palace, as he had 
established Lord Carlisle in the east wing of 
Castle Howard. On the main floor, therefore 
he disposed a range of seven rooms looking 
east over the garden (Fig 1). They centred on 
the Bow Window room, destined to be the 
Duchess’s sitting-room with her bedroom and 
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lite stretching northwards and (though this can 
only be presumed) the Duke’s southwards, so that 
each had their bedroom, dressing-room, and 
sitting-room—the Duke’s reception-room being 
the Grand Cabinet, as it was termed, in the south- 
east tower.* 

Sarah was insistent that her sitting-room 
should have a bow window from which she could 
see the park northwards and southwards; indeed 
at the start this appears to have been her only 
specific request regarding the building, to the 
whole conception of which she was antipathetic, 
though as the east wing neared completion her 
directions became numerous and emphatic. It 
was beneath this bow, accordingly, that the foun- 
dation stone was laid in 1705. Glorified as this 
personal feature was by Vanbrugh into relation- 
ship with all that, so to speak, was added behind 
it, yet even so, now that its origin is explained, 
one has the sense of its not being entirely assimi- 
lated into the vast rectangular composition. 

From the outset Vanbrugh tried to press on 
with the east front, and at first all went well. In 
1706 Godolphin assured the Duke that “the side 
where you intend to live is the most forward.” 
Window sashes for it were already being made. 
By July, 1707, the whole range was up to cornice 
level, and Vanbrugh was in a fever with Strong 
and Townsend, the principal contractors, to get 
the scaffolding down-against the Duke’s visit in 
November. But, since the towers were unfinished, 
that was impracticable. By the spring of 1708 
a start was made with plastering the Duke’s and 
Duchess’s bedrooms, and during the year the 
Bow Window room and Grand Cabinet began to 
take shape. The wainscoting was in the hands 
of Hopson and Smallwell, two of Wren’s principal 





* There are frequent allusions in the documents to ‘‘My Lord Dukes’ 
apartment”’ etc., besides to the Duchess’s as being inthe east wing; 
but its location is nowhere specified. Assuming his suite was no less 
ample than hers, the deduction seems to be that the rooms intended 
for the Duke lay south of the Duchess’s, as here suggested. 


(Right) 3—THE BOW WINDOW ROOM, 

DEVISED BY VANBRUGH AS~_ THE 

DUCHESS’S SITTING-ROOM, THE COLUMNS 
BY GRINLING GIBBONS 


(Below) 4.—VANBRUGH’S PLAN, ENDORSED 
BY SARAH DUCHESS. Plan of east wing, 


principal floor 





progress there, on account of their size and mag- 
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joiners at St. Paul’s. In the September, likewise in her Dressing 
Vanbrugh instructed Joynes, one of the two Room and Closet. 
Comptrollers : The dramatist-architect knew 


My Lady Duchess designing to be the value of having scenery 
downe the beginning of next week, I in position. But, fortunately 
desire you'll let the Plaisterers dispatch perhaps, the visit was post- 
her bedchamber the first thing; and let poned. It was intended that 
the two Great Windows that are glazed the wing would be habitable 1, Duke’s Study; 2, Duke’s Bedroom; 3, Duchess’s Bed- 
be put up there. And that the room may by the end of 1709, but that room; 4, Bow-window Room; 5, Small Library; 6, Duch- 
look the better, let the Carpenter implied corresponding progress ess’s Sitting-room; 7, Grand Cabinet; 8, Green Drawing- 
instead of Rough boards, lay down’ with the Kitchen Court and room; 9, Red Drawing-room; 10, Dining-room (1860); 
Some of those they have plain’d as_ essential offices. The slow 11. Colonnades 


5.—PLAN OF EAST WING 
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my Lady Duchess’s apartment, my Lord 
Duke’s bed and dressing chamber.”’ But 
this was no time for pulling down what was 
already up : for the Marlboroughs themselves 
were tottering. Already remittances from 
the Treasury were falling off, and at the end 
of 1711 the Captain General was dismissed. 
In the following autumn he removed to the 
Low Countries. 

nough the Queen had given explicit 
instructions that no further payments what- 
ever would be made on account of Blenheim, 
Vanbrugh got the joiners and carpenters to 
continue lowering and making good the east 
rooms and setting wainscot till the end of 
1712. Then all work was closed down. When 
it was resumed in 1716, the marble work in 
paving and chimney-pieces still remained to 
be installed in the private apartments, while 
according to Sarah the rest of “‘the House 
could be called an unfinished shell,’”’ though 
nearly all the roof had been got up before the 
standstill. The Duke had not quite recovered 
from his apoplectic stroke of the previous May, 
and henceforth he could transact no business, 
So the Duchess had full scope to develop her 
campaign against Vanbrugh, which now 
reached full intensity. Though the east wing 
itself was in better state, there were still no 
steps to the portico, and little paving either, 
so that it was scarcely habitable before 1720. 

In that and the following summers it is 
generally agreed the Duke and Duchess were 
in residence. 

Before the Duke’s death in 1722 there isa 
pen-picture of family life in these rooms with 
the Bridgewater and Sunderland grand- 
children acting All for Love before the 
stricken Duke in the Bow Window room : 

there was a profusion of brocade rolls 

etc. of what was to be window curtains, 
jewels you may believe in plenty, and 

I think Mark Antony wore the sword 

which the Emperor gave the Duke. 

Great screens were used for changing 

scenes. 

The picture, recalling Hogarth’s of a similar 
rendering of The Indian Emperor (belonging 
to Lord IIchester), is scarcely more dramatic 
than Vanbrugh’s of his final humiliation by 
Sarah Duchess, when in 1725, the gates shut 
against him, he and his wife were “forced to 
sit all day at the Inn” in Woodstock, while 
6.—THE DUCHESS’S BEDROOM the rest of his party toured the Palace. 
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7.—THE UPPER CORRIDOR. (Right) 8.—-MARBLE SINK IN THE STONE CORRIDOR 
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The east wing is entered nowadays by what used to be a ser- 
vants’ entrance under the N.E. colonnade of the forecourt. Passing 
through Vanbrugian vaults to a square stone staircase, one mounts to 
the wide stone-vaulted corridor which runs from north to south and 
ultimately west into the Great Hall, from which all the apartments 
open. In one of its stone arches is an instance of Vanbrugh’s 
“Convenience” on an appropriately stately scale—the noble marble 
sink (Fig. 8) though whether it was designed for washing ducal hands 
or tea-things is unrecorded. 

In what is now the Duke’s study under the North Tower, an 
oblong oak-panelled room, one’s eye lights at once upon the extreme 
richness and massiveness of the window sashes, set with bevelled 








9.—_STATE BED DESIGNED BY SIR W. CHAMBERS. PINK 
SILK AND BRUSSELS POINT LACE 


panes This is one of those, probably made by Hopson, of which 
Vanbrugh wrote in 1706 
I have now proposed a different Sort of Shash, which is 

not only thicker than the Others we design’d, but made in a 

Manner much more close and lasting . . . all Solid, without any- 

thing glew’d, of 2 Inch and \ Stuff. The lowest price I can 

get ‘em to is 3s. pr ft. 

In these northern rooms the lower ceilings that Sarah Duchess 
insisted upon appear to survive. But in the bedroom (Fig. 6) the 
cove was evidently restored when the 4th Duke employed Chambers 
to re-decorate much of Blenheim. It retains the original Vanbrugh- 
Gibbons marble fireplace set up in 1716, and is hung with one 
of the sets of Brussels tapestry—the Triumph of Alexander—which 
the Ist Duke and Duchess procured and hung in the Bow Window 
room. The general colour scheme now is cream and gold, with a 
less monumental bed than that designed by Chambers for the 4th 
Duke and Duchess. This State bed (Fig. 9), now in the room above 11.—C tY-PIECE OF THE DUCHESS’S BEDROOM. 
the Grand Cabinet, has gilt plumed helmets at the angles of the SIGN BY VANBRUGH, EXECUTED BY GRINLING 
canopy around its dome, and is hung with pink silk over which has GIBBONS 
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been mounted what appear to be portions of a large quantity 
of ‘‘rich Point lace,”’ the application of which to her own bed 
Sarah was ordering in 1710. 

The Bow Window room is now used as a dining-room. 
In this long vaulted room, 41 ft. by 18 ft., the spirit of Sarah 
Duchess should be palpable, if anywhere; though, writing to 
Lady Di Spencer towards the end of her life, “I never use 
but my room where I sleep,” she said, “for as I can’t walk 
everything of that sort is troublesome. I want nothing but a 
room that is quiet from 11 at night till 7 or 8 in the morn- 
ing.’’ The walls are hung with tapestries for which provision 
was made in the design, shown in an uniquely surviving draw- 
ing preserved in the Muniment Room (Fig. 4). It is inscribed 
(in Sarah’s spiky hand) : 

This is to shew you Mr. Vanbrugh’s way of finishing 
the bow window room and I desire you to mind how 
much higher the cornish of the window comes than the 
wanscoat of the room 
This, with much else, was executed differently, the most 

notable departure being the introduction of the arch to the 
bow, supported on four rich Corinthian columns. These 
represent Gibbons’s chief work in wood at Blenheim. His 
marble chimney-piece for this room is the other of the two 
surviving of those set up in 1716, which can be confidently 
assigned to Gibbons working under Vanbrugh (Fig. 11). 

The adjoining Small Library (27 ft. by 21 ft.), termed in an 
early plan “His Grace’s study, otherwise called Dressing 
Room,” is an intimate room, with a number of interesting 
pictures including Lely’s Sir Winston Churchill, and a Tiger 
by Stubbs. The presence of two cornices doubtless relates to 
the alteration of the ceiling level. The Duchess’s present 
sitting-room (24 ft. by 22 ft.) contains a fine set of romantic 
ruin pieces, in the style of Hubert Robert. 

So we come to the Grand Cabinet. This (27 ft. by 28 ft., 
Fig. 2) is the most impressive room in the private suite. 
Hung with crimson damask, it has a flat ceiling and original 
carved and gilt acanthus cornice. The six lofty arched 
windows to south and east have elaborate drapes with pier 12.—REYNOLDS. THE FOURTH DUKE AND HIS FAMILY 














glasses between. Romney’s Caroline 4th Duchess hangs over 
the black and white marble chimney-piece inserted by Cham- 
bers, to whom the present decoration may be assigned. Con- 
siderable family portraits, a magnificent chandelier, and the 
impressive Louis XVI bureau contribute to the room’s splen- 
dour. Sarah Duchess “resolved to furnish the Grand Cabinet 
with the finest pictures I can get,’’ she told Lord Manchester 
in 1708, and her husband procured for her in Munich the 
great equestrian portrait of Charles | by Vandyke, now in the 
National Gallery. He and others were also instrumental in 
acquiring for her large quantities of damask in Venice, while 
the Duke of Atholl sent her sufficient ‘‘very fine Scotchp laid” 
to hang a bedroom—which unhappily has not survived. 

The three rooms in the south front between the Grand 
Cabinet and the Saloon were probably intended to be a 
separate suite, since, among loose plans in the Muniment 
room, is one by Hawksmoor, for a coffered ceiling ‘‘in the 
Bedchamber next the Grand Cabinet.’’ Another gives mould- 
ings for “the first room next the Saloon.’’ In the earliest 
(after 1713) plan with the names of rooms they are called 
(from east to west) small red drawing-room, winter drawing- 
room, and dining-room respectively. The middlemost of 
them, though it is of no great size, 33 ft. by 23 ft., has been 
the red or great drawing-room since Chambers’s time, when 
all three appear to have been redecorated. It contains the 
great Reynolds group of the 4th Duke with his Family, and 
the pendant by Sargent of the late Duke, Consuelo Duchess, 
and their two sons. Of the former there is a tradition that 
when Sir Joshua came to Blenheim to paint in the children, 
the youngest, Lady Anne, aged 4, on being brought into the 
room, drew back crying, “‘I won’t be painted.” Reynolds 
immediately transferred a note of the natural attitude of the 
child to the canvas, where we see her clutching the dress of her 
eldest sister. To account for this attitude he placed the next 
eldest sister with a mask before her face. In the corners are 
two of the Blenheim spaniels whose descendants figure in the 
Sargent. Of the latter, in which the artist set himself to 
match the spirit of the prototype, it could be said that its 
grand manner seems no less remote from the present than 
that of the Sir Joshua. Yet, in the setting of Blenheim’s 
“State, Beauty, and Convenience,” both are felt to be equally 
appropriate. 











This and the previous article are based upon researches 
13.—SARGENT. THE LATE DUKE WITH CONSUELO DUCHESS AND made by Mr. Green in connection with a forthcoming book on 
THEIR TWO SONS, the present Duke and Lord Ivor Spencer-Churchill Blenheim to be published by CouNTRY LIFE. 
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THE COUNTRY FROM THE AIR 


HEN I was a child (I cannot claim yet to 
W being Methusaleh or even as old as Mr. 
Shaw), I went to parties and picnics in 
a wagonette—not even a car. There was not 
a car atallin my village until 1918. I remember 
as a child waiting with a crowd, a huge crowd, 
on Plymouth Hoe to see somebody’s plane cross 
over from France. As an ordinary civilian, as 
one who does not trip from aerodrome to 
aerodrome in the Air Force, who does not 
fly on trade missions to the Moscow 
Airport and does not cross the Atlantic to 
the United Nations, I stick quite sensibly to the 
ground, most of the time. Occasionally I may 
have flown from London to Paris, or Copen- 
hagen, but like most grounded civilians I had 
never until lately made a casual trip across the 
English counties. I had never done such a still 
unusual thing (unusual for most of us) as to ring 
up and hire a plane as one rings up a taxi. So 
we felt a little uneasily daring when we drove to 
the aerodrome two miles away from our front 
door, in North Wiltshire, climbed into a minute 
single-engined monoplane, circled out of the 
east wind, and set off towards the west. 

At first I donot recollect noticing the country 
very much, Likeallof the occasionally airborne, 
I had, first of all, that sense of insecurity to over- 
come. I had to forget that apprehension. I had 
an insecure and apprehensive child on my lap, 
and another insecure and apprehensive child in 
the seat alongside. Still, I just remember seeing 
below the sweep and shadow and folding of the 
downs, where they dropped away below the 
obelisk to Sir William Petty, between Avebury 
and Calne. 

It was by the time t’e pilot turned and 
shouted ‘‘Bath,’”’ and pointed below, that we 
were getting the sense of the thing straight, 
were beginning to look, and to push into the 
background that this mild adventure might 
mean the end of ourselves and our family. More- 
over, in those first minutes of Wiltshire more 
than the immense noise had been uncomfortable. 
The sun was full on the plane, and we were all, 
especially the child on my lap, damp with heat 
and bothered with stuffiness. Beyond Bath, 
clouds began to roll between ourselves and the 
sun; and the children were going to sleep. 

I began to notice England. Familiarities 
began to show themselves in an unfamiliar, com- 
prehensive way. Just ahead a slit appeared 
between dark land (we were not very high above 
that land) and dark cloudage. Greenness and 
sunshine were gleaming through the slit, at a 
much lower level. I realised with a start it was 
Sedgemoor we were coming to, it was the Men- 
dips we were crossing and leaving. I thought of 
Thomas Hardy’s own favourite among his 
poems, A Tvamp-woman’s Tragedy, which cele- 
brated ‘‘sad Sedgemoor,”’ and ‘‘ Blackmoor wide 
and where the Parret ran.”’ 

“We'd faced the gusts on Mendip ridge ’’— 
so had we at that moment in our plane, and the 
ridge was the lower dark boundary of the long 
slit—‘‘had crossed the Yeo unhelped by 
bridge’’—and we were indeed now crossing the 
Yeo, were now heading, though I did not realise 
it, towards Taunton. It is an apprehensive 
poem, that tragedy of Thomas Hardy’s. The 
clouds, the darkness of the land, and one’s lurk- 
ing feelings about being in the air fitted in with 
the poem very well at that moment. 

About this time I began to see that I was in 
danger of missing the memory of sights and 
scenes—that Mendip ridge, that clouded bulk 
of the Quantocks which we had faced and turned 
our backs upon. I had a pen, but no paper; so 
I pulled out one of those brown bags marked 
“For Air-Sickness,’’ and began to make notes 
and sketches on it for the remaining seventy 
minutes or so in the air. I had never asked the 
pilot what our route would be; and, by the way, 
I have not said where we were going. Some- 
what deterred by the sea-passage from Pen- 
zance in the S.S. Scillonian, and by the long 
train journey, we were going to the Isles of 
Scilly; and I was not certain whether we would 
not cut across between Exmoor and Dartmoor, 
and come down the north coast of Cornwall. 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


The municipal building at Taunton, recognised 
by its curve, did not give the answer; but it was 
hinted very soon, when the ground began to 
come up and when we were sliding, I realised, 
over the Blackdowns, low enough past the 
Wellington Monument to see the colour of the 
bare yellow top in among the heather—I 
suppose it was heather. 

Then, the Exe estuary. Clearly, we were 
going much as what we used to call the Great 
Western goes. There indeed was the Great 
Western. There was a train, a Devon-and- 
Cornwall express, creeping along by Starcross, 
where they still keep one of those great wooden 
swans, or swan boats, which used to float about 
the estuary in my childhood. The wing tip of 
the plane was eating up the express. We were 
not so very fast as planes fly, but we were faster 
that the Great Western; which 
factory feeling. 

The children were waking up. One had 
been sick before he had dozed off. But now we 
were out at sea, turning the corner by Dawlish, 
and the bumps and the jerks had come to an end. 
The progress was level and smooth, Neither sick 
nor sleepy any more, the children began to ob- 
serve the world—the coast and the wrinkled sea. 


was a Satis- 





It was just about here, between Dawlish 
and Teignmouth, that I saw the most exquisite 
of the sights between Wiltshire and Scilly. If 
only one could have floated there, and enjoyed 
it, as from the basket of a balloon, for an hour 
instead of a minute! I drew it hastily, with a 
note, on the bag marked “ Air-Sickness.’’ The 
sight was the long line of red cliffs, the anchovy- 
sauce cliffs topped with green, and over them a 
long, long roll of the fullness of cloud curving 
whitely up over the sea. The sea was blue, 
almost to black. 

From Tor Bay we left the sea and cut across 
land again to Plymouth and the length of spray 
which denoted the breakwater. We now 
mostly had cloud between ourselves and the 
land, and cloud above. But the lower cloud 
parted both for the Dart, wriggling along between 
its woods, and for Plymouth Sound. Cornwall 
we did not, to my disappointment, see so much 
of, though we skimmed over the green of Looe 
Island, and shot by the front door of Polperro, 
looking past Chaipel Rock and up into the har- 
bour and the valley. Somewhere past Fowey 
the pilot decided that the children ought to see 
the upper heaven. So, watching the needle, we 
climbed through grey vapours, broke into the 
sun, and cruised along far above an invisible 
Cornish coast, and over a level sea of white 
cloud, having at last that wonderful sense of 


freedom and security which comes in the air 
when the navel string to that earth one belongs 
to is cut, and the earth cannot be seen any more. 
Green fields beyond Helston were the next 
visible land. St. Michael’s Mount, in the even- 
ing sunlight. Penzance, over on the right, and 
the final cliffs towards Land’s End. Then, 
a speck down in the sea. Not the Isles of Scilly, 
but the S.S. Scillonian. As the pilot thought we 
should climb into the upper heaven, so he 
thought now we should examine the Atlantic and 
the Scillonian. Down, down steeply to within 
fifty feet of the Scillonian’s masts, while she 
pitched and jumped with only three or tour 
passengers on deck to wave a white hand. 
Cornwall and England abandoned. An 
immense Atlantic, an immense western sky. 
This was the serenest part of all the journey, 
climbing smoothly up over the Atlantic into a 
now clear sky, and flying on peacefully and 
steadily towards a wall of sunset. It was a sun- 
set of golden lines over green and pink, over 
grey. Down in that sunset the islands. 
My brown paper bag and my mind were over- 
tenanted with glimpses, over-tenanted with 
those familiarities turned into the unfamiliar 
church towers, towns, villages, farms, the white 


were 


Aerofilms 
A FAMOUS CORNISH LANDMARK FROM THE AIR: ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT, 


PENZANCE 


bang of the high tide against Looe Island, black 
hills, grey cliffs and red cliffs, interchanges over 
the western counties of darkness and of light. 
Yet it had been an extraordinary grasping of all 
of the West—at least of the whole length of the 
West—within two hours or so. A long length of 
country thoroughly modified by all the genera- 
tions who have lived in it, planted trees, squared 
out fields, made roads, and villages and small 
towns, and artificial sprawling towns like Tor- 
quay. The generations have humanised all this 
country, but have not pushed the humanising 
so far yet as to have soiled it and spoiled it, 
whatever we may think, except in a corner here 
and there. So immense was that small im- 
mensity revealed by the plane that I realised it 
will always remain much as it is. I never real- 
ised before how many acres lay between human 
being and human being. 

Two hours and twenty minutes. The small 
plane sloped down to the sunset. In all the 
sights one had lost the sense almost of being in, 
of being carried by, the plane at all. The islands 
and the wrinkled sea came up. The desert 
Eastern Islands, St. Martin’s and the red and 
white Day Mark of the 17th century. The 
dark green of the Tresco pine trees, the double 
peak of Samson. The plane circled St. Mary’s 
twice; and there we were, out in the Atlantic, 
out—and safe—on the minute airfield. 
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MODERN ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOOKBINDING 


By HOWARD M. NIXON 


“RANCE first, and the rest nowhere, has been the 
} verdict of nearly every French writer on the history 
of bookbinding. To us this may seem an over- 
statement, but it would be foolish to deny that since the 
second quarter of the 16th century, when Jean Grolier 
began to commission French craftsmen to bind his 
library, they have generally shown the way, while we and 
the rest of Europe have trailed behind. In the 16th 
century, indeed, much of the best work produced in 
England was probably done by French refugees and we 
cannot tell for certain whether the finest bindings exe- 
cuted for Thomas Wotton or Queen Elizabeth are 
French or English. 

Since the reign of James I, however, our binders 
have almost always worked in a distinctively English 
style, borrowing ideas freely from Paris, yet translating 
them into our native idiom. There have even been 
periods when we have temporarily taken the lead. The 
first of these was in the reign of Charles II, when the 
bindings in the so-called Mearne style (the work of several 
different London binderies and one at least, that of 
Roger Bartlett, in Oxford) compared very favourably in 
originality of design, if not in brilliance of execution, 
with those being produced elsewhere in Europe. The 
second occurred about a hundred years later when Roger 
Payne, an eccentric character (whose taste for drink 
for long the occupational disease of his craft—has rather 
surprisingly enhanced his reputation), had the rare 
distinction of introducing a style that was imitated in 
Paris. He can hardly be blamed for the fact that these 
imitations by Bozérian and others are among the least 
pleasing of French bindings. 








The middle of the 19th century was marked on both 
sides of the Channel by a disastrous incursion of anti- 
quarianism into bookbinding design. It became fashion- 
able to bind in the Grolier, Le Gascon, Fanfare, Mearne 
or other historical style. Vast skill was lavished on the 
lifeless productions of this cult and its evil influence still 
affects the less imaginative commercial binderies. 
Fortunately in the 1880s new life was injected into the 
craft in both France and England. In France the new 
impetus came from the trade itself, the younger Marius 
Michel launching the so-called modern style, with free 
floral designs, which tended to become larger and more 
undisciplined. In other hands the new style soon 
degenerated and the French binding of to-day is the 
creation of Pierre Legrain, who turned to signing 
modern bindings for his patron Jacques Doucet after 
having been rejected from the French Army in the 
1914-18 War. In England the Arts and Crafts movement 
is generally credited with having initiated the revival. 
William Morris’s influence was undoubtedly important 
it is surprising that he never learned to bind—but he in 


A BINDING BY T. J. COBDEN-SANDERSON, 
1886. The Princess, by Tennyson 

A DESIGN BY BLAIR HUGHES-STANTON, 

BOUND AT THE GREGYNOG PRESS, 1932. 


Erewhon, by Samuel Butler 


turn probably owed something to D. G. Rossetti, whose 
excellent design for the cloth cover of his Poems of 1870 
preceded and surpassed the few efforts of Morris in this 
field. 

At all events, the English revival in leather binding 
clearly dates from 1883, when, at the suggestion of Mrs. 
Morris, T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, a barrister by profession, 
sold his wig and gown and started to take binding lessons. 
For ten years he did his own forwarding and finishing and 
when in 1893 he founded the Doves Bindery he continued 
as a designer though not as an executant. Flowers also 
formed the main source of his inspiration, but in place of 
the sprawling inlays of the French school he adhered to 
the older tradition of gold tooling on a leather ground of 
one colour, using beautifully engraved floral tools. Like 
Marius Michel he was an able propagandist, stressing the 
necessity of the designer being also the craftsman if 
a genuine work of art is to be created. His example and 
writings fostered the growth of a flourishing school of 
“‘amateur”’ binders, some of whom, such as Miss S. T. 
Prideaux and her pupil, Miss Katherine Adams, achieved 
a professional skill commensurate with their artistic 
talents. The propagation of his ideals was worthily 
continued by the work and teachings of his pupil 
Douglas Cockerell, but the stimulus he gave is now dying 
away. 

Between the wars the work of Miss Sybil Pye and of 
the Gregynog Press Bindery under George Fisher have 
stood out as being distinctively 20th century. But the 
Gregynog Press is no longer in operation and British 
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A FRENCH BINDING BY PAUL BONET, 1948. 


bookbinding, still hampered by the effects of the war, 
appears to lack both a sense of direction and adequate 
patronage. 

In an attempt to stimulate interest among both 
binders and collectors, the Arts Council have organised 
an exhibition of modern English and French bindings 
from the collection of Major J. R. Abbey. It will be on 
view at 4, St. James’s Square until June 10, and will 
subsequently be seen at Birmingham and Leicester and at 
Edinburgh during the Festival. 

Major Abbey has amassed one of the finest collec- 
tions of historical bindings ever made in this country. 
The catalogue of his English bindings, edited by the late 
G. D. Hobson and published in 1940, gives some idea of 
its wealth in that direction. But he also takes a lively 
interest in modern binding. Feeling that at the moment 
we are being outclassed by France, he has built up 
a representative collection of recent French bindings in 
the hope that they will give a healthy shock to our crafts- 
men, most of whom have had no previous opportunity of 
seeing them. He is exhibiting twenty-five examples by 
Paul Bonet, Jacques Antoine-Legrain, Henri Creuzevault, 
Rose Adler, Georges Cretté and Robert Bonfils. These 
are the leaders of the present-day Paris school, which 
owes its inception, as has been said, to Pierre Legrain. 

It is important to realise that Legrain and several of 
his successors have not themselves been binders; and 
most of them have designed other things besides bindings. 
This has proved both a benefit and a misfortune. On the 
credit side it has produced a willingness to experiment 
with exciting new materials and designs. As Mr. Philip 
James says in his introduction to the catalogue of the 
exhibition, they have ‘‘explored the whole gamut of 
modern esthetics from fauvism to cubism and from 
cubism to surrealism.’’ They have escaped from the 
bondage of the finisher’s stock of tools—when a binder 
has had an expensive figured tool cut he is apt to go on 
using it. And the employment of specialist forwarders 
and finishers has resulted in workmanship of impeccable 
skill. The joining of morocco covers and calf doublures 
along the narrow edges of boards of some of these bind- 
ings is a wonderful technical feat. 

On the debit side there is the inevitable loss of the 
personal touch, when artist and craftsman are separate, 
and a tendency to stray further from the traditional 
methods of binding than is altogether justified. But the 
result of adapting modern designs to the decoration of 
book covers is undoubtedly most stimulating and it is to 
be hoped that English binders will react to this stimulus. 

One thing, however, they must avoid—the slavish 
imitation of these Parisian models. These bindings are 
French; they are designed for the modern French 
illustrated édition de luxe, which has no exact counterpart 
in Britain; and they do not all show the French genius 
at its best. Some of them are a little too precious, and 
most of them seem somewhat effeminate in their deter- 
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mination to hide all structural features, such as the 
cords on which the books are sewn. But if we can produce 
bindings in the next few years which can bear compari- 
son with Paul Bonet’s Rues et Visages de Londres (No. 98), 
or his Flandre (No. 99), or with Creuzevault’s Les Fleurs 
du Mal (No. 110), the enterprise of Major Abbey and the 
Arts Council will not have been in vain. 

In addition to these recent French bindings the 
exhibition contains examples of the work of Marius 
Michel and Pierre Legrain, a few specimens from 
Germany, Sweden, Switzerland and America, and 
a representative English series from the time of Cobden- 
Sanderson. The lavish efforts, studded with semi- 
precious stones, in which Sangorski and _ Sutcliffe 
specialised before 1914 are the most noticeable absentees. 
There are fine bindings by Miss Sarah Prideaux, Miss 
Katharine Adams and Douglas Cockerell; a good selec- 
tion from Major Abbey’s complete set of the outstanding 
work of the Gregynog Press Bindery; and a comprehen- 
sive series of the interesting and highly individual work 
of Miss Sybil Pye. 

Mr. Philip James has written an excellent intro- 
duction tothe well-produced catalogue, but it is a pity that 
credit is not always given to binders as well as designers. 
Most of the Charles Ricketts bindings shown were the 
work of Leighton Son and Hodge (now the Leighton 
Straker Bookbinding Co.) and Sangorski and Sutcliffe 
have bound most of the recent books for which only 
a designer’s name is given. Their own designer, Kenneth 
Hobson, is responsible for the most interesting English 
post-war binding in the exhibition. 

It is to be hoped that the trade, as well as the stal- 
warts of the Arts and Crafts movement, will reap the full 
benefit of this show and match their unrivalled technical 
skill with a bolder and more modern outlook on book- 
binding design. It is up to the collectors to encourage 
them. 





SANGORSKI AND SUTCLIFFE BY KENNETH HOBSON, 


1949. Saint Joan, by Bernard Shaw 
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LANDSCAPE GARDEN AND WATER 
PAVILION AT CARSHALTON 


By DEREK R. SHERBORN 


HOUSE. 


(Left) FROM THE NORTH-WEST; (right) DETAIL OF THE TOWER 


ban residence at Carshalton Sir John 
Fellowes spared no expense, and indeed 
during the prosperous years of the South Sea 
Company, of which he was sub-governor, he 
can have had little inducement to economise. 
By 1721, when the estates of the directors 


I building himself a commodious subur- 


were confiscated after the Bubble had burst, 
Fellowes had already completed the house 
and appears to have made substantial pro- 
gress. with his garden lay-out. In a previous 
article (March 4) some extracts were given 
from an account of Sir John’s payments, one 
of a series concerning the affairs of the direc- 
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A DRAWING BY MR. C. C. 


OF THE WATER PAVILION. 
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tors which were compiled for the Crown. 
Some, at least, of the payments relate to the 
lay-out and planting of the grounds, for 
instance, to Joseph Carpenter and Co. (£200) 
and Nicholas Parker (£23 2s.) for trees, 
and a sum of £138 paid to Mr. Charles 
Bridgeman. 

The landscape garden at Carshalton, if 
it was not subsequently altered—and it does 
not appear to have been in any important 
respect—must be among the earliest of its 
kind in existence. Watts’s view, reproduced 
in the previous article, shows it in 1783 with 
the water house prominent on the far side of 
the lake and a little bridge of three arches to 
the left. The same view to-day is obscured by 
trees that have grown up, but as the lake is 
no longer filled with water, it is as well that 
its dry bed is screened from view. The pay- 
ment to Charles Bridgeman strongly suggests 
that he was responsible for the lay-out of the 
grounds. Keeper of Bushey Park and the 
inventor of the ha-ha, Bridgeman was em- 
ployed on garden designs at Hampton Court, 
Windsor, Newmarket and Richmond; besides 
these royal works he designed the gardens at 
Stowe, at Langleys and the Bower House, 
Havering (both in Essex), and at Gubbins in 
Hertfordshire. It is to be hoped that one day 
a full investigation of his career will be under- 
taken. He is the link between Wise and Kent, 
and he anticipated Kent in diverging from 
the paths of strict formality. Two other 
gardens which I have discovered were 
designed by him are those of Briggens Park, 
Hertfordshire, where there is an extensive 
water lay-out, and Purley Hall, Berkshire, 





re Andrew Carpenter was responsible for 
lead statuary. Joseph Carpenter, who 
lied trees, executed work at St. James’s 
ice to the designs of others. Henry Joynes, 
» whom a payment of £21 was made as 
irveyor,” though whether in respect of the 
house or water pavilion is not stated, must 
also on occasions have been concerned with 
garden lay-out as Surveyor of the palace and 
gardens at Kensington. 

According to Aubrey, Fellowes planted 
‘“‘an handsome Avenue to his seat”’ and in the 
levelling of the road for it a large quantity of 
bones was found. It might be assumed that 
this avenue was a straight row of trees axial 
to the south front. There is now a lawn 
before the front, beyond which there are trees 
planted up the slope in irregular groups, 
while the tree-lined drive makes a wide sweep 
westward from the entrance gates before 
approaching the house. The fact that the 
gates and gate piers do not face the house but 
are set obliquely to it goes to show that the 
drive and avenue from the first described a 
great curve instead of approaching in a 
straight line. In 1720 this was a most 
unusual treatment, a very early departure 
from the paths of rectitude into the pic- 
turesque world. 

The lake, which to-day unfortunately is 
dry, was formed south-east and south of the 
house; no long formal canal, it is (or rather 
was) of irregular shape, encircling an island 
planted with trees. At the south end of the 
lake stands the Hermitage (Fig. 4), a stone- 
built pavilion with rusticated arches and 
vaulted rooms, built into a hillock. The 
yews growing above the roof were planted 
in 1719. No doubt the building was 
intended for picnic parties and for viewing 
the lake. 

The Vanbrugh-like water house on the 
east side of the lake is of exceptional interest ; 
a brick building, with stone dressings, it is 
set axially to the east doorway of the house. 
This ‘“‘Greenhouse and Bagnio,” as Sir John 
called it, supplied the house with a water 
system and also provided an orangery and a 
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4.—THE HERMITAGE AT THE SOUTH END OF THE LAKE 


bathroom with saloon and robing room. The 
water engine was worked by the waters of the 
Wandle flowing beneath the building and 
turning a wheel, which pumped the water 
up to the tank in the tower above. The engine 
now remaining is incomplete, but is said to 
date from 1784. The water, flowing under 
the building, fell into the lake through iron 
grilles set in ornamental masonry. 

On the side facing the lake the central 
room is a saloon with an attractive Baroque 
ceiling ; beyond it is the pump chamber below 
the tower. The orangery, 40 feet long, is on 
the south side; a door at the far end leads toa 
staircase giving access to the roof, from which 
the grounds could be viewed. Left of the 
saloon is the bathroom with walls charmingly 
decorated with blue and mauve tiles; these are 
arranged in panels, the borders consisting of 
blue tiles with vases of flowers, the remainder 


plain white. On one side of the bath are 
three niches lined with tiles. The floor is of 
black and white marble squares, and the bath 
itself, sunk in the floor, is about 10 feet 
square. Beyond the bath is a robing room. 
Unfortunately, the windows in the building 
were blown out during the war and have not 
yet been repaired. As the bathroom itself 
was in use as a store when the photographs 
illustrating this article were taken, it has not 
been possible to include a view of it. 

The possibility that Henry Joynes 
designed this water pavilion was discussed in 
the article on the house. The architect was 
obviously familiar with Vanbrugh’s work, and 
unless Fellowes applied direct to Vanbrugh 
for a design, Joynes is a likely candidate in 
view of the payment to him as “surveyor” 
and his long association with Vanbrugh at 
Blenheim. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


I do not think would adversely affect 


desk. 


I have never before seen a 


the general belief in the Middle Ages. 





VALUE OF INN SIGNS 


IR,—As Colonel Codrington says, 

(May 6) many inns could be made 
more attractive and greater use could 
be made ofinn signs. Certain brewery 
companies, but fortunately by no 
means all, who now own large numbers 
of inns no longer display even the 
names of the inns in any noticeable 
form, and often the name does not 
appear at all. All that meets the eye 
is the name of the brewer. 

The consequent repetition of the 
same brewer’s name on each inn, to 
the exclusion of any other distinguish- 
ing sign, not only adds monotony to a 
journey, but is a positive incon- 
venience, since the names of inns have 
always played an important part in 
giving and receiving directions from 
one place to another. It is useless to 
be told ‘Turn to the right opposite 
the Black Bull, and to the left a hun- 
dred yards beyond the Red Lion” 
when those establishments reveal no 
outward mark of their identity, merely 
informing one that, like all others in 
the neighbourhood, they provide So- 
and-So’s Ales. 

So-and-So may answer that he 
is concerned only with the sale of his 
products, and is under no obligation 
to provide aids to lost travellers, 
except in liquid form. Nevertheless, 
most people regard inns as landmarks 
as well as places of refreshment. To 
display the name of the inn, or an 
appropriate sign to illustrate the name, 
would be to perpetuate an attractive 
element in towns and villages, would 
help strangers to find their way, and 





the brewer’s profits.—VIATOR. 


THE POT OF LILIES 
S1r,—Among the art treasures from 
Vienna at the Tate Gallery is the early 
painting, The Heiligenkreuz Diptych, 
No. 89, described in the catalogue as 
“French School. Probably active in 
Austria about 1400.” The left panel 
depicts the Annunciation, with S.S. 
Paul and James (?) in the background. 
A curious feature is that the usual pot 
of lilies is not shown between the 
Virgin Mary and the Archangel 
Gabriel, only a wooden adaptable 


medieval picture without this attri- 
bute. Can you tell me whether it is 
unique, or when the custom first 
came in?—HILpa Barron, 36, Brook 
Green, W.6. 

[The pot of lilies included in 
representations of the Annunciation 
began as a tall unidentifiable flower in 
a vase, in which form it first appears 
early in the 13th century in miniatures 
and in stained glass, for instance at 
Laon, Sens and Bourges. M. Emile 
Male shows that it was introduced in 
order to indicate that the Annuncia- 
tion occurred in spring-time, as was 





OX-DRAWN CART NEAR WILMINGTON, SUSSEX, IN THE ’80s 


See letter: A Survival from the Past? 


It was not long, however, before the 
flower became recognisably a lily, 
emblematic of the purity of the Virgin 
Mary. Italian painters from the time 
of Duccio onwards usually show the 
pot of lilies in their Annunciations, 
but not invariably : it is absent from 
some of those of Fra Angelico. Scenes 
of the Annunciation in Romanesque 
art show neither vase nor flower.— 
Ep.] 

A SURVIVAL FROM 
THE PAST? 
S1r,—The enclosed photograph, taken 
from an album that has come into my 
possession, is of a scene near the 
Long Man of Wilmington, Sussex, in 
the ‘eighties. Does any of your 
readers know whether carts drawn by 
oxen were still in common use then, or 
was this a rare, perhaps unique, sur- 
vival from the past?—C. B. Hunt, 

180, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 


DOGS THAT CLIMB TREES 


Str,—May I add to your stories of 
dogs that climb ? 

My five-year-old wire-haired 
dachshund was recently found half 
way up.a large apple tree in our 
orchard, following the scent of a 
squirrel. This tree leans at an angle 
of about 60 degrees, and the first part 
of the journey was managed fairly 
easily. The dog then fearlessly 
explored along the boughs, stepping 
from one to another. He reached a 
height of nearly seven feet before he 
slipped in his excitement and fell. 
Much to our relief he was unhurt, 
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and quite ready to climb up again. 
Does any of your readers know if this 
is an unusual thing for a dachshund 
to do?—PameErta C. Bain (Miss), 
St. Boswells, Northwood, Middlesex. 


TREATMENT OF DOGS 
BITTEN BY ADDERS 
Sir,—Major C. S. Jarvis referred 
recently to the treatment of a dog 
bitten by an adder. The best veterin- 
ary treatment is an anti-venom serum 
prepared by the Pasteur Institute of 
Paris, who recommend a 2 per cent. 
solution of chloride of lime for irrigat- 
ing the wound. There is no heed to 
enlarge the latter with a knife, though 
bleeding may be encouraged by 


squeezing the affected part in order to 
remove as 
possible. 


much of the venom as 
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THE GAME OF LIFE IN 
BERLIN 


S1ir,—Among modern children’s table 
games, the fascinating ancestors of 
which Mr. F. R. B. Whitehouse des- 
cribed with such expert knowledge in 
your issue of May 6, there can hardly 
be any as primitive, and at the same 
time as poignantly topical, as one 
which was given to me during a recent 
stay in Germany. 

This game, which is illustrated in 
the accompanying photograph, was 
published in January in a daily news- 
paper issued in the blockaded western 
sectors of Berlin. Mr. Whitehouse 
would no doubt classify it as a his- 
torical game, but it is concerned with 
history in the making rather than with 
past history. Though it has no title, 
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drunk Russian soldier; must 
wait one turn. 

Squares 52, 53, 54: Must wait two 
turns on account of demolition 
work among the ruins. 

Square 60: Forced to take part in 
“spontaneous demonstration”’ 
in the Soviet sector; misses one 
throw. 

Square 82: Comes to _ sector 
frontier, hesitates before enter- 
ing Soviet sector and turns 
back to 74. 

Sector 91: Gives cigarette to 
policeman who helps him to 
jump shop-queue ; throwsagain. 

Square 103: Abducted by kid- 
nappers and is not seen again 
for three days; can take no 
further part in the game. 














town. They started trying to roost on 
the roof of St. Mary’s church, which is 
slated and very steep. It was amusing 
to see them trying to stay put; they 
kept sliding down, squabbling all the 
time. At 2 o’clock one morning | 
could hear them squabbling and slip- 
ping about as they tried to hold their 
ground. It seemed that they could 
not have slept at all. 

There was another, much larger, 
roost at Carclew, about 5 miles away: 
here they were in enormous numbers, 
covering half an acre of a plantation 
of trees about 12 ft. high. The noise 
they made sounded just like running 
water. I took out some friends to see 
them and purposely did not say any- 
thing about the noise. And everyone 
who came remarked that there must 
be a large stream of water running 
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A GERMAN CHILDREN’S TABLE GAME ILLUSTRATING LIFE IN BERLIN DURING THE BLOCKADE 


See letter: The Game of Life in Berlin 


The chloride of lime solution, 
which unfortunately has to be freshly 
prepared, will neutralise any remain- 
ing venom in the wound. The use of 
a tourniquet on a limb is useful as a 
first-aid measure. Alcohol is_ best 
reserved for the owner !—G. P. WEsT, 
National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland, 36, 
Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


SPORT ON THE N.W. 
FRONTIER 


From the Honourable W. Holland- 
Hibbert. : 
Srr,—Apropos of Lieut.-Col. Cobb’s 


letter in your issue of May 13, a bag 
of 393 chukar and 31 hares was 
obtained by ten guns at Wam Baluchi- 
stan on October 26, 1917, shooting in 
two parties. These birds were mostly 
obtained walking up in line. The bag 
is recorded in a privately printed book 
giving shooting and fishing records for 
the period of Lord Chelmsford’s 
Viceroyalty in India (August, 1916 to 
March, 1921), and is mentioned in 
Mr. Gladstone’s Record Bags and 
Shooting Records.—W. HoLLanp- 
HisBert, Beckley, Oxford. 


it might well have been called The 
Travels and Trials of Mr. Averageman 
in Berlin. 

This latest application of the race 
game to a very real set of facts is not 
merely amusing; it is fairly indicative 
of the spirit with which the population 
of the western sectors has faced and 
overcome recent troubles. The game 
illustrates the difficulties of life in 
Berlin arising out of the city’s division 
into two parts and out of the Soviet 
blockade, and many of the allusions 
have, naturally, a political bias against 
the Soviet Occupation Power. The 
conditions it illustrates were grim 
realities to the Berliners, but it is the 
humour and matter-of-fact restraint 
of the game which makes it an interest- 
ing human document. 

Some of the hazards drawn and 
explained in the rules of the game are 
as follows :— 

Square 12: Arrested in Soviet sec- 
tor for possession of Western- 
licensed newspaper; misses two 
turns. 

Square 18: Lucky to get into 
crowded tram; advances to 24. 

Square 23: Tram stopped by 


Square 110: Misses a turn because 
he finds a heated room and 
stays there. 

Square 120: Wins play and gets a 
special ration allocation. 

H. A. HAMMELMANN, Burgh Old 
Rectory, neay Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


STARLINGS AT ROOST 


S1r,—Apropos of Mr. John Lockett’s 
article in Country LiFe of April 15 
on the behaviour of the starlings 
that roost in central London, I have 
derived a great deal of pleasure 
from watching the starlings at two 
large roosts that there used to be near 
Falmouth, Cornwall. 

One was at Swanpool, in a big 
reed bed, where the birds used to col- 
lect in a very large numbers. They 
came there regularly for about four 
seasons then suddenly deserted the 
place, probably because people used 
to come down and throw stones into 
the middle of the roost to see the dark 
cloud of them rising up. 

I looked about for a possible roost 
in the neighbouring country and 
finally found they had come into the 


down the hillside.—J. W. HAUGHTON, 
26, Sunningdale, Truro, Cornwall. 

[Some years ago we visited a 
roost of starlings in a fir wood at 
Langdon Beck, Teesdale, and from 
a distance it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish the murmurings of the star- 
lings from that of the beck running 
below thein.—Ep.] 


BLESSING THE PLOUGH 
IN AUSTRALIA 


S1r,—On May 1 an ancient custom, 
revived in England in 1943, was per- 
formed for the first time in Australia, 
when the ceremony of the Blessing of 
the Plough was performed by the 
Archbishop of Melbourne at the little 
church of St. John’s, Riddell’s Creek, 
in the parish of Gisborne, Victoria. 
The plough was provided by a former 
Sussex farmer, and some of the soldier 
settlers in the district took part in the 
ceremony, the object of inaugurating 
which was to bring the country into 
closer connection with the Church. 
Myra Morcan, 604, Dana Street, 
Ballarat, Victoria, Australia. 


(Continued on page 1259) 
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Supplies of this fine sherry are now 
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available again. Produced and matured 
in Spain, it will satisfy the most discern- 


ing connoisseur and is the perfect aperitif. 
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SCARCITY OF MULBERRY 
AVENUES 


Sir,—Last summer you published a 
photograph of a mulberry avenue on 
the Island of Lambay, off the Irish 
coast near Dublin. This was believed 
to be the only example of a mulberry 
avenue in the British Isles, but last 
month I was permitted by the respon- 
sible authority to take this photograph 
of anavenue of rather older mulberry 
trees outside Frogmore House, in the 
park at Windsor. 

[ have heard of no other mul- 
berry avenue, and it seems difficult 
to believe, in the face of the various 
reasons why there should be more, 
that there are only two.—BywayYMAN, 
Berkshire. 


ON A BRIDGE NEAR 
BATH 


Sir,—At Bathford, near Bath, there 
is a stone bridge which is of interest 
because on one face there is a panel 
carved with the names of those who 
were concerned in its erection. In 
1650 the bridge at Bathford was 
reported to be “‘in decay,”’ and in 1665 
the present bridge of two semi- 
circular stone arches was built. 

The inscription is the work of a 
stonemason who had some difficulty 
with the cutting and spacing of the 
words; in one place the surface has 
scaled off, but it is still possible to 
make out almost everything :—“ Theese 
are the names of Sr Thomas Bridges 
Knight Sr William Basset Knight 
Allexander Popham’ Esqr. John 
Harington Esqr Warricke Banfill 
Esqr. Peter Roynon Esq. Justices of 
the Peace. Anthony Carew Esaqr. 
George Clarke Gent. John (surname 


now illegible) Tresuers and Sur- 
veyers. Steven Broad and George 
Grumbolld and John Woodward 


John Pearce William Joanes Work- 
men. 1665.” 

It is interesting to find a Grum- 
bold among the “‘ workmen,” and one 
wonders whether he was a relation of 
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THE MULBERRY AVENUE AT FROGMORE HOUSE, WINDSOR 
PARK 


See letter: Scarcity of Mulberry Avenues 


Thomas and Robert Grumbold who 
did so much work at Cambridge during 
the 17th century; they came of a 
Northamptonshire family of masons, 
however. 

I am told that the bridge is 


shortly to be strengthened and I think . 


that the panel ought to be photo- 
graphed in case it were injured in any 
way while work was going on.— 
W. H., Bathford, Somerset. 

(We reproduce a photograph of 
this panel, the work perhaps of 
Stephen Broad or one of his four 
fellows commemorated in the inscrip- 
tion.—Ep.] 


A WHITE ROOK 
Sir,—The enclosed photograph is of a 
young albino rook (white down to its 
toes), caught at Aythorpe Roding, 


PANEL ON THE BRIDGE AT BATHFORD RECORDING ITS 
ERECTION IN 1665 
See letter: On a Bridge near Bath 


Essex, which is being kept as a pet 
by a farmer’s daughter there. Itisa 
perfect specimen and seems to be 
thriving. 

Curiously enough, the girl’s bro- 
ther caught another white rook a week 
previously. Unfortunately it died, and 
examination of it sug- 
gested that it was crop- 
bound. It ate worms 
ravenously, but no grit 
was mixed with the food, 
and so, of course, it could 
not digest it. 

There is an old Welsh 
saying: ‘“‘The rook sees 
its children white,” 
meaning that parents, 
generally, believe that 
even the blackest of their 
offspring is free from sin. 
In this case the legendary 
delusion of the rook has 
come true.—R. L. Ruyp- 
DERCH, Sun Cottage, Hat- 
field broad Oak, Bishop’s 
Stortford, Herts. 


REARING WILD 
RABBITS 


Sir,—Apropos of Mrs. 
Stucken’s letter in your 
issue of last week, the 
following experience may 
be of interest. 

Two spaniels distur- 
bed a nest of five young 
rabbits and brought them 
unharmed to their mistresss. Having 
been told that the mother would not 
return after they had been handled, 
we decided to rear them. They were 
about ten days old, weighing 2-2 4 oz. ; 
their eyes were just open, and they 
had fur, but were still in the “ bull- 
dog”’ stage. We reared three of them 
on cow’s milk fed from an eye dropper 
with a rubber tubing attachment. 
Four feeds a day were given for two 
weeks with two extra night feeds on 
the first and second days.. 

They are now well established, 
being 6o0z. in weight and 6 inches 
long, and feed on carrots and green- 
stuff. 

The problem now is what to do 
with them, as they are members of the 
family !—RutH A. Oakey (Mrs.), 
Witchcraft, Ashridge Park, Herts. 


RABBITS AND TULIP 
TREES 


Sir,—Has any of your readers come 
across an instance of rabbits showing 
an exceptional taste for tulip trees? 
A number of such trees that I know 
have been severely damaged by rab- 
bits. The lowest parts of them, where 
there is the oldest damage, have been 
completely girdled and there is no 
bark whatever left—nor has there 
been for years. The more recent 
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damage is at a height that shows that 
the rabbits must have stood on their 
hind legs to get at the bark. 

These and neighbouring tulip 
trees have been treated with repel- 
lents quite without effect: they have 
been the victims of determined 
attacks over a period of many years 
but the rabbits are not numerous and 
they have not barked beech or other 
species of tree available within 50 
yards. 

The only faint clue I have so far 
found as to the possible reasons for the 
rabbits’ craze for this bark is in Tyee 
Lore, by F. G. Heath, (1912), in which 
he Says: “ Bark and roots are pe »yssessed 
of some medicinal properties, being 
tonic, antiseptic, and cathartic. Pre- 
paration is made by steeping in 
brandy; and indeed a spirituous liquor 
has been made by a decoction of its 
bark and roots and the addition of 
sugar to make it palatable.”’ 

Apart from this question, it 
would be interesting to know how trees 
which are completely girdled and 
stripped of bark for several inches are 
able to survive in apparent health. 
J. D. U. Warp, Lamborough Hill, 
Abingdon, Berks. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Hoopoe in Hampshire.—A hoopoe 
settled within 15 yards of me while I 
was feeding our ducks on the morning 
of April 20. Immediately on alighting 
it stood still with its crest fully erect 
for about three seconds. Then it ran 





AN ALBINO ROOK CAUGHT IN ESSEX 
See letter: A White Rook 


about looking for food, flicking its 
crest open two or three times in some 
three minutes.—E. C. ALEXANDER 
(Major-General), Old Pollard Moor, 
Cadnam, near Southampton, Hants. 


‘* Change for a Sovereign.’’—Your 
illustration of Lord Grimthorpe’s 
wheel-window (described as “change 
for a sovereign’’) in the north transept 
at St. Albans Abbey (May 13) brings 
to mind an amusing remark made by 
a friend when looking over the cathe- 
dral with me some years ago. He said 
it suggested a cross-section of a 
tubular boiler. The hideous pulpit in 
the nave to which you refer was 
locally nicknamed ‘“ Beckett’s jam- 
pot.”—STANLEY Atcock, 10, S¢. 
James’ Terrace, Winchester, Hants. 


A Collection of Model Soldiers.— 
In 1910 there was a magnificent collec- 
tion of model soldiers in the Army 
Museum in Munich, representing the 
Bavarian army of all arms. Can any 
of your readers inform me if this collec- 
tion is still there?—ApDRIAN PorTER, 
(Lt.-Col. (ret.), The Hampshire Club, 
Winchester. 


The prospective tenants of 
Bridgewater House, St. James’s, are 
not Imperial Chemical Industries, as 
stated in our issue of May 13, but the 
British Oxygen Company, Ltd. 
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THINGS THAT SEEM RIGHT 


By CHARLES E. S. HARRIS 


N his article Things That Seem Wrong in 
I CouNTRY LIFE of December 10, 1948, Mr. 
J. Eason Gibson discussed certain defects in 
British road signs and surfaces, and in the same 
issue Major C. S. Jarvis complained bitterly 
about car parking difficulties in his town. 

During the last few months I have been 
driving a big car in southern Michigan, U.S.A., 
and have been keeping my eyes open with a 
view to writing to the authorities of my Sussex 
home town on these very subjects. Conse- 
quently I may be able to mention some more 
things that could be improved on British roads; 
and I am certain I can suggest a method for 
solving, or greatly diminishing, parking difficul- 
ties in Britain. 

American towns, large and small, have 
parking difficulties much more acute than any in 
Britain, and they have eased them, and, in some 
towns, almost completely solved them, by the 
installation of parking meters. These ingenious 
devices were invented a few years ago and 
proved so popular among public authorities that 
no fewer than seventeen different makes are 
now on the American market. 

A parking meter is, in effect, a penny-in- 
the-slot machine. The particular pattern popu- 
lar in southern Michigan is mounted on a 3%-ft. 
pedestal. The police select those streets where 
parking may be allowed and the town authorities 
fix the meters close to the edge of the pavement 
and about 22 ft. apart. The roadway alongside 
the pavement is then painted in spaces, large 
enough to accommodate one car each. In a 
narrow street these spaces ensure that cars are 
parked parallel to the edge of the pavement, 
perhaps on only one side of the street. A wider 
street might allow of parking on both sides. In 
much wider streets the spaces are marked so as 
to allow of cars being parked at a convenient 
angle to the pavement, perhaps even on both sides 
of the street. Here the meters are 10 ft. apart. 

A motorist, having driven his car into one 
of the spaces, slips a one cent piece (equivalent 
to a halfpenny) into the meter and this sum 
allows him to leave his car for 10 minutes. Two 
cents allow him twenty minutes. For a five-cent 
piece (3d.) he can park his car for an hour. At 
the expiration of whatever time he has paid for 
a red disc, marked ‘“Expired’’ appears in a 
window in the machine. A town official, gener- 
ally a policeman, is appointed meter inspector, 
and patrols the streets constantly. When he 
finds a car parked where the meter says 
Expired he takes the car number and slips a 
printed notice under the screen-wiper. The 
delinquent driver has to go to the Town Hall, 
where he is fined 5s. Failure to turn up there 
leads to a police-court prosecution and the 
infliction of a heavier fine. 

One practical result of having parking 





PARKING METER SHOWING THAT 


TIME IS UP 


* f 


—IN A CAR PARK, IN MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 





One slips into the meter money sufficient 


for the time one wishes to park one’s car 


meters in the business streets of a town is that 
these streets are much less crowded with 
stationary vehicles. Ifa private motorist, want- 
ing to do shopping, cannot find an empty 
parking space in that particular street, he 
perforce has to turn into some quiet side street 
and leave his car there. The shop-keeper, who 
has motored in from his house in the suburbs, 
will not leave his empty car all day in the street, 
but will leave it in a car park. The van owner 
will not allow his van to stand empty in the 
street for any longer than he can possibly help. 
The other practical result is the astonishing 
amount of money these machines gather every 
week for the town treasurer, thus providing 
funds for the purchase of more parking 
facilities. 

To quote some actualexamples. St. Joseph, 
Michigan, is a quiet little town of some 10,500 
inhabitants with two or three small factories. 
There is no great influx of shoppers from the 
country around and not many summer visitors. 
The town authorities bought 400 parking meters 
at a cost of about £18 apiece. After deducting 
the inspecting officer’s salary and the cost of 
the maintenance of the side-car he uses for his 
duties, the meters turned in a profit of £7,750 
in twelve months. With this money the 
authorities bought a vacant plot of land near 
the middle of the town for £5,000 and equipped 
it with car park meters which, for 25 cents (say, 
a shilling) allow a car to be left all day. This car 
park, purchased without any expense to the 


ratepayers, is well patronised and is making a 
handsome profit for the town. 

Close by is Benton Harbour. This is a 
business town of about 20,000 inhabitants and 
there is a considerable influx of people from the 
surrounding country. Five hundred meters paid 
for their initial cost within three months. 

A more spectacular result was achieved in 
the town of Ann Arbor. The resident population 
is about 31,000. The University of Michigan is 
situated in the town and has been growing so 
rapidly in popularity recently that it now has 
21,000 students. This created a most acute 
parking problem for the authorities. They pur- 
chased parking meters which at once began 
gathering in the cash at the rate of £18,500 a 
year. On the security of the parking meter 
receipts the town was able to borrow enough 
money to enable it to construct three large open- 
air parking spaces and, on a fourth space, to 
build a three-storey garage to accommodate 280 
cars. All this was done without a penny having 
to be put on the rates. The town now, of course, 
is reaping a financial harvest from its meters and 
its business streets are far less congested than 
they were. 

* Almost all American towns, large and small, 
have installed parking meters in their business 
streets. New York is considering having them 
and Chicago is on the verge of ordering 30,000. 

Mr. Eason Gibson complained of the ill- 
placing of British signboards and the slippery 

(Continued on page 1263) 
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You forget them and float 





When you come to a place where too. 
they sprinkle traffic lights about like Why, this must be almost a new 
confetti and the traffic gets snarled kind of car they’ve invented ; she 
up into lumps, you need a car that seems to sort out the traffic herself. 
can... phwt... you’re away. You wonder what she’s like in the 
Steady! This is no ordinary car country — at the weekend? Well, 
you’re driving. That’s a horizontally you’ve room for up to six — family, 
opposed flat-four engine you're friends and luggage. And if you 

playing with. Compact. Hyper- want to do over 75 

efficient, with an outstanding powe This car is a waste of money if 
weight ratio. you don’t care what a car does. 
Now — the get-away. You’re out There’s such a lot built into it that 
doesn’t really show until you have 
Once tried, you’ll 


ahead of the block if you want to be. 
it in your hands. 
say ‘I'd rather go by Javelin! 


No jerk. Just power. Smooth and 
plenty of it. 

Touch the brakes and you crawl. Top speed 78 m.p.h. Acceleration 
All the dip is absorbed by the torsion 0-50 in 13$ secs. Horizontally 
bar suspension — and road bumps opposed flat-four 50 B.H.P. engine. 

* Yavelins came 1st and 3rd in the 1949 Monte Carlo 


1 
7 | 7 LITRE Rally, 14 litre class 


JOWETT JAVELIN 
take a good look , . 
when passed YOu | 


Gown by Joy Ricardo Ltd., London. 





a Y Chl dea Soe the Connsitéiont 


Please quote Ref. No. C.L.2. 


Technical information available from Lagonda Ltd., Feltham, Middlesex. 














Few new cars— few good used 
ones! Care never meant so 
much as it does today. Give 
your car the attention you 
know it needs but remember 
some jobs are best left to your 


garage. 





Don’t forget to watch your Dipstick. 


Top up frequently with Essolube 
and drain and refill the sump at the ( 


recommended intervals. 


Morris Cxford Saloon, £427 
(plus £119 .7s.3d. Purchase Tax), 












\/vays insist on Esso. That’s your best guarantee of good 
motoring as your dealer will tell you—and he knon's. yf J | Yi Zi 4 y Z y 7 ) 
ZG G Y Y GY ; 


%& THE BRITISH CAR WITH A WORLD APPEAL 


New throughout — new engine (13.5 h.p.), new body, new standards 
Independent front 


of comfort, road-holding and performance. 
Gear change on steering column. 


wheel springing. 
Priority must be given to essential exports at present. 





Morris Motors Ltd., Cowley, Oxford. Overseas Business : Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford & 41 Piccadilly, W.1 
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Individually created 


OLD GLAMIS 
FABRICS 


for furnishin g 





BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M, THE QUEEN 


DONALD BROS LTD 


OBTAINABLE FROM 


ALL GOOD FURNISHING STORES 




















many new designs, interior frnishing treatments and 
colour schemes have originated from Story’s of 
Kensington and found international acceptance ; whether 


FURNITURE, FABRICS OR CARPETS 


% A visit to the Story showrooms will convince you whether your taste is 
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| IN THE PAST... 
| 
OLD CLAMIS | 
ae Pay by they be 
\ ake: 
FABRICS : 
for the traditional or the modern. 





The above delightful and perfect reproduction REGENCY-DESIGN 
DINING CHAIRS made to the highest craftsmanship in Mahogany 
inlaid Satin-wood—or in Cherry—can now be sold in thistCountry. 
Orders can be accepted for early delivery for these Chairs and for 
the new Story made and designed modern Furniture now on display. 


STORYS 


of Kensington 


Story & Co., Ltd., 49 Kensington High St., London, W.8. ’Phone : WEStern 6381. 
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An idea 
comes of age 





* 


Twenty-one years ago Bovis introduced a new kind of 
building contract and the Bovis System was born. Today 
more and more industrialists who initiate building 
programmes continuously use this System. Twenty- 
one years ago Bovis vision established a System which 
is unique in the industry of this country, and which 


banishes the cares that often beset the building owner. 





* 


BOVIS.. 


STANHOPE GATE, LONDON, WI! 
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surface of British roads in 
wet or frosty weather. I have 
not studied American direc- 
tion boards and I do not 
think American roads are 
any less slippery, generally, 
than those in Britain are 
when wet or icy. I have, how- 
ever, been keeping my eyes 
open for any device, not in 
vogue in Britain, calculated 
to make roads safer for traffic 
and pedestrians. 

Traffic-control lamps are 
more umiversally used in 
America than they are in 
Britain. Many villages, even, 
have them. One trunk road 
in Michigan with heavy 
traffic in both directions and 
various gradients and curves 
used to be the scene of fre- 
quent accidents, mostly at 
night. Ten miles of the worst 
part are now illuminated at 
night by powerful overhead electric lamps. 
As one local newspaper recently remarked, 
“lighting of this heavily-travelled section of 
highway has been praised by State traffic 
experts. It has become one of the safest stretches 
of road in this part of the State.” 

The middle white line seems to be almost 
continuous on highroads. Overtaking at certain 
points, for example on curves, or when one is 
approaching the crest of a hill or a sudden dip 
in the road or nearing crossroads (anywhere, in 
fact, where one’s vision of approaching traffic 


A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 
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A SIGN IN MICHIGAN MARKING THE BEGINNING OF A SCHOOL ZONE 


is limited) is controlled and made unlawful by a 
very simple device. This consists of the painting 
of a yellow line an inch or so to one side of the 
middle white line. On British roads the yellow 
line would be placed on the left-hand side of 
the middle line. Any motorist coming to such 
a line would know that, as long as this line 
extended, it would be risky for him to attempt 
to overtake the vehicle ahead of him. I have 
found American motorists very careful in 
obeying the silent warning and command of this 
yellow line. 
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Another most helpful 
road sign used by a good 
many of the school authori- 
ties consists of a metal 
figure, some 31% ft. high, of a 
smiling and attractive-look- 
ing boy who holds up his 
hands as a warning and has 
above him a sign imposing a 
10-mile-an-hour speed limit. 
This figure, which is mounted 
on a broad base, is placed in 
the middle of the roadway at 
each end of the school zone 
at the times when the child- 
ren are going to school in the 
morning, coming away from 
it in the afternoon or playing 
round it during the 11 a.m. 
recess. I have yet to see a 
motorist pass these signs at 
anything except a_ very 
cautious speed. 

A less effective method, 
in my opinion, but still a 
good one is employed by some schools in 
appointing certain of their older boys to act as 
traffic officers at the road corners and crossings 
adjoining the school. These boys wear a white 
canvas waistbelt with a shoulder strap (like a 
Sam Browne belt) when doing this duty and the 
younger children are instructed to obey their 
signals. Any device that will help to reduce the 
appallingly high number of deaths of children 
on British roads ought to be brought to the 
notice of school authorities throughout the 
land. 


THE ONE NO-TRUMP OVERCALL = » ™. narrison-cray 


modern bidding, there are a number of bids 

in certain situations which carry a very 
different meaning according to the system in 
use. There is, for instance, a wide divergence of 
opinion when it comes to the immediate overcall 
of One No-Trump after the opponent on right 
has opened with a bid of One in a suit. 

The bid has in some cases been harnessed 
for a quite unnatural purpose. In the Baron 
system it shows the very opposite to what one 
would expect; it denotes a hand on which one 
would normally make a weak distributional 
double. The requirements laid down are a 
singleton or void in opener’s suit and a 4-4-4-1 
or 5-4-4-0 pattern; the distribution may be 
5-4-3-1 as long as the three-card suit is not 
a major. The bid can only be made with 
a Milton Work point count of 10%-13% 
(counting a Ten as half a point), unless the dis- 
tribution is 5-4-4-0; in this case the lower limit 
can be as little as 8 or 9 points. 

It follows that one of the main functions 
of this Baron system bid is to suggest a sacrifice 
if the opponents bid up to game. The system 
only employs the take-out or informatory 
double on appreciably stronger hands, with the 
illogical consequence that responder must take 
out the One No-Trump into a suit at the range 
of Two, perhaps one level higher than if his 
partner had made an informatory double on 
a stronger hand. 

In the Vienna system the bid again has 
a specific meaning. It shows a hand with 
a minimum Milton Work count of 16 and a 
stopper in opponent’s suit—reasonable enough, 
except that it is forcing for at least one round. 
With a worthless hand the partner has to give 
an artificial denial response of Two Clubs. The 
bid thus has the same defect as the opening bid 
of One No-Trump in the Vienna system: the 
response of Two Clubs cannot be passed, so 
a rebid of Two No-Trumps must be made on 
quite inadequate values unless the No-Trump 
was a maximum. 

Some use the No-Trump overcall as a purely 
defensive measure designed to indicate a favour- 
able lead if the player on left becomes the 
declarer. It shows little more than a good 
holding in the suit bid by opener; if East opens 
One Diamond, South bids One No-Trump on 
the following : 

#1063 Y84 $A0109 @&KII3 


L spite of the alleged standardisation of 


This theory may occasionally work to 
advantage but the risk, especially against oppo- 
neni; who are alive to the possibilities of 
penalty doubles of low contracts, is too obvious 
to need elaboration. 

Another popular gambit is to treat this 
overcall as a blatant bluff or nuisance bid. East 
having opened One Heart, South bids One 
No-Trump on something like this : 

@96 Y4 $KO109532 HJ 103 

If doubled, a hurried retreat can be made 
to the escape suit, Diamonds. This is quite one 
of the most futile forms of psychic, for it 
assumes complete naiveté on the part of the 
opponents. The theory is the hopeful one that 
they will credit you with a number of high cards 
which they can probably see in their own hands, 
or that even if they disregard your attempt at 
intimidation and contract for game, they will 
place you with all the missing honour cards. 
The more likely result is that the person to be 
taken in is your partner, who will either bid 
some suit of his own too enthusiastically or will 
end by making a disastrous double of the oppo- 
nents’ contract on the strength of your No- 
Trump bid and a couple of high cards in his 
own hand. There is a remedy, of course; the 
two partners can have an arrangement whereby 
it is understood that the One No-Trump overcall 
is a ‘‘nonsense”’ bid; but unless this is also 
disclosed to the opponents, the partnership lays 
itself wide open to a charge of sharp practice, 
for anything in the nature of a private under- 
standing is prohibited by the laws of Contract. 

To turn to more rational methods, in the 
Culbertson system the bid is described as show- 
ing a fairly strong hand with 31% or more honour 
tricks at least five sure winners when vulnerable 
and four sure winners when not vulnerable, and 
one or more stoppers in the opponents’ suit. 
This No-Trump overcall is equivalent to a take- 
out double except that a goodly share of its 
strength is in the opponents’ suit. 

The following hands are given on which it 
is permissible to overcall an opponent’s One 
Heart with One No-Trump (the vunerability is 
not stated) : 

1. @0263 YPYAOQ6 SKOJS HhOIJE 
2@5J8 Y¥Q1097 @AKS4 HAGE 

One cannot quarrel with the first example, 
but the overcall of One No-Trump on the second 
hand seems misguided in the extreme. For one 
thing, it is not strong enough to stand a penalty 


double by the left-hand opponent; this type of 
hand often fails to make more than three or 
four tricks opposite a worthless dummy if the 
opponents defend with skill. But the greatest 
drawback to bidding One No-Trump is that it 
offers a hostage to fortune in a doubtful cause. 
Let us look at South’s hand again : 
@38 Y¥Q1097 @AK8S4 HAGE3B 
If East opens One Heart, South has an 
excellent chance of defeating any game contract 
by the opponents, provided he does not give 
them a polite warning on the first round of bid- 
ding. His best course is to wait; if action is 
called for with this hand, it is delayed action. 
Suppose the bidding goes as follows : 


East South West North 
1 Heart Nobid 1No-Trump No bid 
No bid ? 


South can now think of entering the arena. 
As the opponents have petered out in One 
No-Trump, their combined strength is limited 
and it is probable that North has something. 
South should now double, and North cannot 
possibly be confused by this bid. He can reason 
that South did not make an immediate take-out 
double of One Heart, inviting North to bid his 
best suit; neither did he overcall with One 
No-Trump. It is therefore a fair inference that 
South has a goodish hand with a share of its 
strength in the opponent’s suit; he may well 
have made what is often called a “‘trap pass”’ 
on the first round. If North is a player who 
understands the language of bids, he will convert 
South’s take-out double into a penalty double 
by passing, if he holds a few scattered high 
cards; if he has a poor hand with a long suit, 
he can bid that suit in comparative safety. 

While some of the Culbertson No-Trump 
overcalls may appear too light, another 
Approach-Forcing authority goes to the other 
extreme. He suggests that the bid in question 
should only be made on a hand counting 18-20 
points. This is fine from the safety factor, but 
carries the disadvantage that this useful overcall 
is more or less relegated to the attic. 

One is struck by the fact that the various 
methods outlined above all contain a palpable 
flaw. Fortunately there exists a school of 
thought that has found a logical and effective 
use for the No-Trump overcall; the theory and 
its practical application will be discussed in 
these notes next week. 
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THE TEKKE OF UMM HARAM 


ANY religions have flourished in Cyprus 
M only to sink into oblivion. Aphrodite 

has vanished in fact, if not in spirit. 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman gods gave place 
in their turn to various forms of Christianity, 
of which the Orthodox remains almost alone 
to-day. With the Turkish invasion of 1571 Latin 
cathedrals became mosques,.and, so far as one 
can see, will remain so, while hundreds of less 
lucky churches were reduced to ruins. With 
all this to hold the interest, few realise that on 
the island’s southern coast there is a tomb of 
far earlier date that ranks among the holiest 
shrines of Islam—so revered that until lately 
passing Turkish ships dipped their flags in its 
honour. 

One glorious April morning I wandered 
along the sea-front at Larnaka. Like all Levan- 
tine sea-fronts, it was filled with bustle and 
colour, but on this occasion my interest centred 
on the ceaseless stream of arriving and depart- 
ing buses. Which of the ramshackle boxes 
would be my fate for the journey to Paphos? 
I found myself anxiously comparing degrees of 
decrepitude—a fatal pastime—when a man 
approached and asked in polite English for 
my ticket. ‘‘Paphos?’’ he said. “‘ No, these not 
your bus, these for the villages. Come and 
take coffee.” 

Nobody ever refuses that invitation. There 
was no café, but a bench stood outside the 
frontless room that served as booking office, 
and on this I took my place and waited for the 
tiny cups to appear from nowhere. Insignificant 
events are said to govern destiny. It is certain 
that without sitting on that bench I would not 
have got out Gunnis’s Historic Cyprus and 
read as follows : 

The Tekké of Umm Haram stands 
on the far side of the salt lake of Larnaka, 
its domes and minaret shadowed in the 
calm waters. The Lady Umm Haram was 
the daughter of Milhan, a contemporary 
and relation of the Prophet Mohammed. 
With her husband and other Arab raiders 
she visited Cyprus in a.p. 694 and died by 
a fall from her mule, or according to the 
chronicle, ‘‘falling from her beast, she broke 
her pelucid neck and yielded up her vic- 
torious soul, and in that fragrant spot was 
at once buried.’’ As a matter of fact, the 
domical building covers a remarkable 
trilithon dolmen consisting of two uprights 
more than fifteen feet high, with a third 
great stone resting upon them in the 
manner of Stonehenge. These stones were 
visible in 1674, but have since been so 
covered with curtains and trappings that 
no non-Moslem can inspect them. 

I sipped my coffee and read the paragraph 
again. ‘‘Domical building’ was so rare a 
description of a mosque that, together with 





By JOHN HORNE 


neck and 
victorious soul,” it 
became irresistible. 
Why not throw buses 


“pelucid 


to the winds and 
see the “fragrant 
spot’’? The bus agent 


showed definite appro- 
val. The Tekké was 
lovely, he declared, and 
only three miles dis- 
tant. Its garden would 
be cool. 

That settled the 
matter, and after a 
rapid lunch he insisted 


upon lending me his 
bicycle which would 


carry me to the Tekké 
and back without the 
slightest effort on my 
part. It turned out to 
have crooked handle- 
bars and loose pedals, 
but luckily the road 
was easy, and soon the 
lake appeared with 
dome and minaret 
emerging from an oasis 
of green on its farther 
bank. In the afternoon 
heat they hovered 
above the water like a 
mirage, and once more I realised how com- 
pletely holy places—of whatever creed—impose 
their character of tranquil detachment, no 
matter where chance has placed them. 

Though the Tekké was no exception in 
that respect, it combined an earthly friend':ness 
with its seclusion, and as I passed through the 
archway into the palm-filled enclosure, it was 
easy to understand why Moslems like to picture 
the other world as filled with mundane joys. 
Beyond the gateway an old man sat smoking 
a narguileh. At his feet the water of a tank 
played with shafts of sunlight that pierced the 
palms and orange trees, mingling the lap of its 
overflow with the bubbling of the pipe. A paved 
walk beneath trellised vines led to the mosque, 
and from behind screened verandahs on either 
side high-pitched voices proclaimed that men 
were not alone in the sanctuary dedicated 
to a woman. Prayer, shade, repose, running 
water, houris present, though invisible—the 
place seemed very near to Mohammed’s 
paradise. 

Two bearded guardians received me under 
the porch of the mosque. They indicated that 
it would not be necessary to remove my shoes, 
but when I said in halting Arabic that a holy 
place must be respected, their pleasure was 
evident. To remove one’s shoes in a mosque 


THE MOSQUE FROM ACROSS THE SALT LAKE 





THE MOSQUE OF UMM HARAM IN CYPRUS 


seemed natural to me, but in this case I admit 
to an ulterior motive, the faint hope that a 
show of respect might help to attain my secret 
desire. My book had revealed that for nearly 
three hundred years no non-Moslem had seen 
the famous stones above the tomb of Umm 
Haram. Might not I, perhaps, be lucky? 
Therefore my attention strayed from the prayer 
rugs and grandfather clocks that adorned the 
interior of the mosque to a small door beside 
the mihrab. The guardians had probably 
guessed my thoughts, for after a discreet interval 
this was opened and I was led into a corridor 
with a sort of cloister at its end containing 
tombs of those found worthy to share the 
Tekké’s sanctity. On the right was a second 
round-arched door, painted green and _ pro- 
tected by a wrought-iron screen. With 
reverence in every movement the green door 
was unlocked and we entered the domed 
tomb chamber of Umm Haram, in the centre 
of which rose a great rectangular erection 
covered with green draperies, leaving a space 
of only two feet between it and the wall. 
The top was hardly visible in the semi- 
darkness. 

“Where are the three big stones?’’ I asked 
after a pause. ‘‘Here—and here,’’ replied the 
guardian, tapping the front corners; and then, 
pointing upwards, “also across here.’’ ‘“‘Is it 
possible to see them?’ He glanced at his 
companion, and to my amazement, they both 
bent down and lifted the green silk a few inches. 
There was only time to catch sight of two great 
stone shafts—they looked like granite—before 
the draperies fell once more. ‘‘How did the 
stones come here?” I asked. ‘‘In all Cyprus 
no others exist. Is there no story?” The reply 
came with dignified finality. ‘‘God sent them 
for the Lady Umm Haram as her resting-place. 
You have seen more than any,’’ and with that 
I had to be content. The mosque is not earlier 
than the 17th century, and as I could find 
no mention of the dolmen in any chronicle 
of the Middle Ages, it may already have been 
covered by a simple Koubba, and thus escaped 
notice. 

Having partaken of coffee, accompanied in 
the usual manner by little saucers of jam, | 
made my way back to Larnaka. In the clear 
evening light the Tekké no longer belonged to 
a Mediterranean island. It had become a bit 
of Arabia transported, according to the legend, 
with its great stones in honour of the Prophet’s 
kinswoman—a glory of the True Faith in the 
land of the unbelievers. 








The most 
charming 
moral support... 


Clear knitting in- 
structions for this 
gay and useful 
waistcoat in La Laine 
Leaflet No. 2228, 
price 3d. or, post 


free, 4d. 





LALA ' 


If in difficulty write to Bairns-Wear Ltd. 
Dept. LL 456 Hucknall Rd. Nottingham 


The choice of discriminating women 
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THE TRACTOR THAT DOES 


more work per gallon’ 
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FORDSON C38 Vie 
MAJOR ee 
TRACTOR wee 
with 5 Seeder ee 


Units Mounted on 
Fordson Tool Bar. 











Tie reat TEST of a tractor’s fuel - : 
economy is the number of gallons it * = - 

uses per acre—not per hour! A ‘Row petrol! The Fordson Major is the 
Crop’ Fordson Major tested by the World’s lowest priced tractor in its 
National Institute of Agricultural power class and there’s a fine range of 
Engineering, used only 2.05 gallons of | modern implements designed to work 
fuel per acre when ploughing ! Added with the Major’s Hydraulic Power 
to this, the Major runs on vaporising Lift. Also, you get spare parts and 
oi) which is about half the price of | mechanical repairs—atlow, fixed prices. 
There are no two ways 
about it—Fordson farm- 
ing definitely pays better! 


MAJOR TRACTOR 





You get more work out of a Fordson 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM 
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The Four-wheel Drive 
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Station Wagon 


Adaptability is the keynote in this 


Ayah 


front, one being a tip-up and four at the back— 


version of the already famous Land- 


Rover: seven roomy seats, three in the 


all of which fold away; a four-wheel drive with eight forward 
speeds; and a low petrol consumption. There is no end to the 


number of individual uses to which it can be put! 


MADE BY THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED - BIRMINGHAM - ENGLAND 
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FARMING NOTES 





FARMERS IN 
CONFERENCE 


EXT Tuesday is the opening 
N day of the annual conference 
of the International Federa- 

tion of Agricultural Producers which 
is to be held at Guelph Agricultural 
College in Ontario. There are to be 
strong delegations from this country 
and the Western European countries 
as well as from the United States and 
the host country, Canada. As guests 
of the Canadian farmers the delegates 
will see a little of farming in Western 
Ontario and then after the conference 
those who can spare the time will cross 
Canada to Vancouver and return to 
New York through the United States, 
where they will be the guests of the 
American Farm Bureau. What does 
I.F.A.P. do? It is a clearing-house for 
ideas and opinions coming from the 
farmers’ organisations of the countries 
in the United Nations. It is the farm- 
ing counterpart to the Food and Agri- 
culture Organisation of the United 
Nations, which is of course composed of 
Government representatives. It is 
quite certain that unless there is a 
strong body of farming opinion behind 
international agreements that may be 
sponsored by F.A.O. they will achieve 
nothing. The revival of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement shows how 
valuable it is to have farming opinion 
clearly expressed and _ differences 
between producers in various countries 
smoothed out so that Governments 
are assured that if they proceed to an 
international agreement they will not 
find afterwards that they have to meet 
ill-informed criticism at home. I.F.A.P. 
has been trying in the field of horticul- 
ture to resolve the conflicts between the 
Continental countries of Western 
Europe and ourselves in supplying the 
British market. Here again frank dis- 
cussions between producers at the 
recent London conference served to 
remove misunderstandings and should 
ease the way for better import arrange- 
ments in the coming season which will 
preserve a fair share of the home mar- 
ket for the market gardener here. We 
now understand better the problems 
of growers in Holland, Belgium and 
France and they know about our prob- 
lems in maintaining a steady flow of 
produce to the market at steady prices. 
I.F.A.P. has no power to enforce 
recommendations. It can, however, 
put forward sound criticisms and sug- 
gestions on which Governments canact. 


Controlling Wasps 
os workers of the New 
Zealand Department of Agricul- 
ture are trying to bring wasps under 
better control and an account of what 
they have learnt is given in the Depart- 
ment’s Journal of Agriculture. They 
have been particularly concerned with 
the species Vespa germanica, which is 
one we have here, as well as Vespa 
vulgaris. Queen wasps in the spring 
are attracted by honey-dew on oak 
trees and hawthorn hedges. The 
scientists have been making use of this 
knowledge by spraying trees and 
plants with solutions of glucose or 
sucrose with which D.D.T. is incor- 
porated. Unfortunately, bees were 
also attracted in large numbers, but it 
has since been found that if dextrine is 
also used as an ingredient in the spray 
the mixture is unattractive to bees. 
The New Zealand Department does 
not recommend these measures to con- 
trol wasps unless they are carried out 
under the supervision of officers of the 
Department. They emphasise strongly 
that, however effective these new 
measures of control may be, the 
destruction of wasps’ nests and hiber- 
nating queens is as important as ever. 


Hop Research 
YE COLLEGE, in Kent, is 
extending its department of hop 
research with financial help from the 


Ministry of Agriculture, the Hops \ar- 
keting Board and the Institute of 
Brewing. The two latter bodies are 
giving capital grants over the next two 
years to pay for new buildings and 
other capital equipment and the 
maintenance cost will be met partly by 
them and partly by the Ministry. Mr. 
Dunstan Skilbeck, the principal of Wye 
College, states in the 1948 report on 
hop research that four main lines of 
work are to be developed. The breed- 
ing work in which Professor Salmon 
has done so much will be continued 
and studies in physiological develop- 
ment and growth of a hop plant will 
include further investigations on its 
cultural treatment and manuring. 
Disease resistance will continue to be 
studied in close co-operation with the 
East Malling Research Station, and 
further investigations will be made into 
the technical efficiency of hop produc- 
tion, drying and storing. 


British Livestock in America 


ORD DIGBY and Mr. E. G. E. 
Griffith, both members of the 
Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, went to Canada and the 
United States last winter to tell the 
story of modern British farming and 
livestock breeding and also to explore 
the possibilities of the export trade in 
pedigree livestock. They have now 
presented a report in which they say 
that the people on the other side of the 
Atlantic do not know nearly enough 
about our stock. They hope that all 
our breed societies will keep in touch 
with their opposite numbers in the 
United States and Canada and send 
them a constant supply of breed litera- 
ture and news, notices of shows, sales 
and performance. Good photographs 
are most valuable and records should 
be presented in the form familiar over 
there, that is lactation records should 
include the total pounds of fat pro- 
duced as well as the milk and butterfat 
figures. It must always be remembered 
that the United States and Canada 
have first-class stock of their own and 
nothing but our best is of any use to 
them. To obtain the best, potential 
customers should be invited to attend 
our big shows and the breed societies’ 
sales and while on such visits they can 
inspect leading herds and flocks so that 
they can select animals with confi- 
dence. Lord Digby and Mr. Griffith 
say that visits by our breed represen- 
tatives to the Royal Winter Fair at 
Toronto and the International Live- 
stock Exposition at Chicago would be 
of tremendous value. 


Farming in the West 


EST COUNTRY farming has not 

done so well as British agricul- 
ture generally during the last decade, 
according to the economists of the 
University of Bristol who have been 
surveying the financial results on 248 
farms in Cornwall, Devon and Dorset. 
They say that the farmers of Devon 
and Cornwall have not been favourably 
placed to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities afforded through the pricing 
system. Their problem is largely one 
of high cost and low output, due to 
unfavourable physical conditions and 
economic organisation. While the 
large farms of the Midlands, and the 
Eastern and Southern counties have 
met higher wage rates by mechanisa- 
tion, the smaller farms of the West 
have found it more difficult to make 
these changes and more costly. There 
was an improvement in the financial 
returns for 1947-48 compared with the 
previous year, which was a very bad 
one for West Country farmers. In that 
year the net margin of £124 per 100 
acres was little more than half that of 
1945-46. The mixed farms without 
a. dairy showed the lowest returns. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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DRILL THE MODERN WAY WITH THE 





T'1E ESTATE MARKET 


SHOULD PLANNING 
BE POSTPONED? 


try Planning Act came into 
_4 force on July 1, 1947, it has 
provoked heated discussion between 
those who welcomed it as a long- 
overdue step towards nationalisation 
of the land and those to whom any 
infringement of the rights of private 
ownership is anathema. Various sec- 
tions, and even clauses, of the Act 
have been singled out for criticism by 
the latter, but it has been left to Sir 
Arnold Plant, Professor of Commerce 
in the University of London, to point 
out certain fundamental weaknesses 
and to make positive proposals to 
combat them. His main sugges- 
tion, as stated in the leading article 
in last week’s Country LIFE, is 
that the Government should issue a 
short Statutory Instrument post- 
poning till further notice the operation 
of those sections of the Act that refer 
to developed or partly-developed 
land. Once this has been done, he 
suggests that the Government should 
invite the leading professional bodies 
to confer with the various authorities 
and to submit their preposals for 
amending the existing legislation. 


E VER since the Town and Coun- 


10-POINT ARGUMENT 


IR ARNOLD elaborates his pro- 

position in a 10-point argument. 
The main purposes of the Act, he 
believes, can be achieved if the expro- 
priation of development rights are 
confined to undeveloped (including 
agricultural) land, since compensation 
could then be arranged on much less 
confiscatory terms, thus avoiding 
serious discrimination against par- 
ticular classes of property owners. 
Adequate control over the further 
development and material change of 
use of developed land, he suggests, 
could be secured under the terms of 
the previously existing Planning and 
Housing Acts. 


THREAT TO RECOVERY 

HE attempt to apply the most 

detailed control over every 
material change in use of developed 
land, says Sir Arnold, seriously 
hinders and endangers the prompt 
and effective re-deployment of the 
country’s material resources at a 
critical stage in her economic recovery 
and development. In particular, the 
tasks of discerning future economic 
trends and applying the appropriate 
detailed controls without serious delay 
are beyond the powers of the local 
planning authorities and of the 
Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning and the many Government 
departments to which it must look for 
advice. 

The detailed planning of deve- 
loped land, he maintains, requires a 
degree of capacity and expert know- 
ledge throughout the administrative 
staff that cannot be supplied in the 
time available. Moreover, the res- 
ponsibility for taking decisions to 
grant or withhold permission to make 
changes in the use of such land, in the 
volume necessary to avoid delays in 
economic re-adjustment at a critical 
time, will of necessity be passed low 
down the administrative hierarchy, 
with the inevitable consequence that 
rigid standing instructions will be 
unavoidable in the effort to prevent 
undue preference, and that appro- 
priate adjustments will thereby fre- 
quently be prevented. 


UNDESIRABLE BARGAINING 


to task of assessing appropriate 
development charges for each and 
every change in use of developed land 
will, he believes, throw an impossible 
burden on the limited number of 
reasonably competent valuers, and 
lead to discriminatory and undesir- 
able bargaining between low-level 


administrative officers, if important 
development is not to be held up. The 
task of assessing fair compensation in 
the time available would, however, be 
reduced to manageable proportions if 
expropriation of development rights 
were confined to undeveloped land. 


ST. GILES ESTATE 


AY important sale of agricultural 
land will take place on July 13 
and 14 at the Grand Hotel, Bourne- 
mouth, when Messrs. Rawlence and 
Squarey will offer 3,677 acres of the 
St. Giles estate for the Shaftesbury 
Estates Company. St. Giles is the 
home of the Earl of Shaftesbury. The 
land to be sold, most of which is let, 
yields more than £4,400 a year, and 
lies between Cranborne and Wim- 
borne, Dorset. Included in the sale 
are two mixed farms (Horton North 
Farm and Chalbury Farm), 15 dairy 
farms, 15 smallholdings, a market 
garden, accommodation lands, pasture 
and arable lands, numerous cottages, 
woodland and the fully licensed 
Horton Inn, which stands on the 
Cranborne-Wimborne road. Approxi- 
mately 450 acres of woodland are in 
hand and will be sold with vacant 
possession. 


LUPTON HOUSE TO LET 
ORD CHURSTON is offering 
—4 Lupton House, Churston Ferrers, 
Brixham, South Devon, on a 7-, 14- 
or 2l-years’ lease to an approved 
tenant at a rent of £600 a year. Only 
in the event of failing to find a suitable 
tenant would he consider selling the 
property. 

Lupton has been the family seat 
of the Churstons for many generations. 
The present house is Georgian, but 
Lupton itself dates back to 1050 when 
it was known as Lochetona and 
belonged to Otre, the Saxon. Later, 
William the Conqueror gave it to one 
of his followers. In 1919 the house 
was seriously damaged by fire and 
those responsible for its reconstruc- 
tion showed a remarkable insight into 
present-day conditions by omitting 
the second storey. Mr. Stuart Hep- 
burn, Lord Churston’s agent, suggests 
that Lupton would be suitable for a 


school, training college or nursing 
home. It has 27 bedrooms and six 


bathrooms and Lord Churston would 
consider including in the lease the 
home farm of 60 acres. 


£130 AN ACRE IN 
DENBIGHSHIRE 


RICES ruled high when Messrs. 

Jackson-Stops and Staff’s Chester 
representative submitted to auction 
300 acres of the Preston estate, 
Ruthin, Denbighshire. More than 200 
people attended the sale, which was 
held in the Town Hall at Ruthin, and 
the total sum realised was £24,195. 
Among the prices paid were £8,250 
for Penrhos Farm (60 acres)—an 
average of more than £130 an acre. 


CASTLE FOR £150 P.A. 


WO castles—one to be let and one 

for sale—are among the properties 
to be offered by Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co. The first is Pickhill Castle, 
near Bawtrey, on the borders of York- 
shire and Nottinghamshire. The 
Duchy of Lancaster, which has owned 
Pickhill since 1372, is prepared to let 
it unfurnished, for 21 years, at a rental 
of £150 a year. A stipulation is that 
it should be used for private occupa- 
tion and that the tenant should pay 
the rates and insurance. Twelve-and- 
a-half acres go with the castle. Col. 
H. R. Davies has instructed the same 
firm of estate agents to sell Elmley 
Castle, Pershore, Worcestershire, with 
20 acres. 
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FITTED TO THE ‘COLWOOD’ GARDEN TRACTOR 


























These two well-known machines 
will aid your sowing this Spring. 
The ‘Whitwood’ Seed Drill is of 
modern design, ensuring even distribution of 
the seed and accurate spacing of the rows. 
It may be used as illustrated, or as an 
independent unit with handlebars. Special 
equipment is available, enabling the ‘Whitwood’ 
to be used as an efficient artificial fer iliser 
distributing unit. The change-over from drilling 
to fertilising can be easily effected in a few 
minu:es, requiring only the addition of a hopper 
on the seed box, and replacing the seed trough 
with a fertiliser guide. Price: Drill, £73 
= ‘* Colwood’ Attachment, 12'6 ; Complete 
Independent Unit, including haadlebars, 
£7.10.0. Fertiliser Attachments : Hopper, 
19/6; Double Guide1o/6; Single Guide 
i (L & R hand when two drills are coupled 
to the ‘ Colwood ’), 12/6 each. 
Prices ex works. 





SEND THIS COUPON FOR 


FURTHER INFORMATION 






‘COLWOOD’ GARDEN 

TRACTOR f 
2 he ‘Colwood’— 4 
the finest single 
wheel tractor of 
its kind for 
working intensively cul- 


tiv ted ground — is the 
ideal machine for 


Please send me fully descriptive leaflets for the 
| ‘Whitwood’ Seed Drill and the ‘Colwood’ 
| Garden Tractor 


everyone with a kitchen 
garden of half an acre 


and up. Price (on steel | NAME. 
wheel) £49.15.0. Pneu- | 

matic I 6 - extra. Prices 

ex works. H.P. terms 

available. | ADDRESS 
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DASHWOOD ENGINEERING LTD., EMPIRE WORKS, LONDON, S.E.20 
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How many 


horses is your tractor worth? 


Lr TERMS Of the labour you'll get out of it during its lifetime, your 
tractor is worth how many horses in your stable? Twelve— 
twenty—thirty ? The answer depends, of course, upon how well you 
look after it. 

That is why, next time you drain and refill your tractor’s sump, you 
should specify Shell Tractor Oil—in the grade recommended by your 
manufacturer. The Shell Research Centre at Thornton, and the Shell 
Refineries at Stanlow and Shell Haven, are the biggest things of their 
kind in Britain—outstandingly equipped to provide your tractor with 
the lubricating oil best suited to its special needs. 
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THOMAS LUMLEY Lr. 


3, BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


WHITEHALL 4732. 





A George II silver Inkstand made in London in 1754 
by Robert Innes, weighing 32 ozs., and a pair of silver 
Candlesticks made in London in 1727 by John Le Sage, 


weighing 26 ozs. 
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NEW BOOKS 














A FINE HOLIDAY AT A FINE HOTEL 
The MAJESTIC prides itself on 


knowing what “ makes ” a holiday, and 

beautifully appointed 

facing the sea: excellent cuisine and . 

cellars, and service back to its pre-war smoothness. St. 

itself offers sea bathing, riding on the sands, five golf-courses, 
and the finest entertainment in England. 





offers rooms, 





Anne’s 


Inclusive terms from 42/6d. ter day. Please write for illustrated brochure. 


HOTEL MAJESTIC 
ST-ANNES-ON-THE-SEA 


MAKE IT YOUR HOST ON THE LANCASHIRE COAST 













































THE BEST 


can never 
be surpassed. 


Ever since 1883 this full - flavoured 
mellow port has been the choice 
of connoisseurs the world over. 


CLUBLAND WHITE 
Rinest Gd PORT 



























“YOU NEVER KNOW 
WITH THE THAMES” 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. MARTIN BRIGGS’S Down 
M the Thames (Herbert Jenkins, 
15s.) is a worthy addition to 

the immense literature already exist- 
ing in praise and appreciation of one 
of the world’s great rivers. Great not 
in length or breadth compared with 
some, unimportant even, if thus com- 
pared with the greatest; but as great as 
any in what matters—in significance. 
The two books on this subject 
that I have liked most in fairly recent 
years are Miss E. Arnot Robertson’s 
Thames Portrait, which Nicholson and 
Watson published in 1937, and Mr. 
Robert Gibbings’s Sweet Thames, Run 
Softly, published more recently by 
Dent. The first was embellished, using 
that word with accuracy, by the finest 
set of Thames photographs I have 
ever seen, taken by Mr. H. E. Turner; 


to make the river tide- 
less above Woolwich, so that, as 
Mr. Briggs says, “ships of all kinds 
could enter any dock above Woolwich 
at any time, instead of having to wait 
many hours.’ But, as this author 
points out, if this solution 
adopted other problems, in the opinion 
of competent people, would thereby 
be created. 


THE FLOODS OF 1947 

Well, it is things like this that 
always make the Thames topical. It 
is not only what the tides do below 
Teddington, but what flood can do 
above it. 

For example, as recently as 1947 
parts of Maidenhead were six feet 
below water. Eton College had to 
pack up and send its boys home, and 


to be solved : 


were 
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DOWN THE THAMES. By Martin Briggs 
(Jenkins, 15s.) , 


RIVERMOUTH. By Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 9s.) 


REDEMPTION. By Francis Stuart 
(Gollancz, 9s.) 
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and the second had Mr. Gibbings’s 
lovely woodcuts. In this new book we 
have many drawings by Mr. Briggs, and 
these are not without attractiveness. 
Miss Robertson and Mr. Gibbings 
both told the story as a personal 
record, an account of a journey by 
boat from source (as near as possible) 
to mouth. Mr. Briggs gives us a 
general disquisition, without ieference 
to a particular journey; but clearly he 
knows the Thames, both from the 
banks and from the water, with a long 
intimacy. 
LOVABLE AND LOVED 
And why should people go on 
adding book unto book on this sub- 
ject, which already has been so widely 
and so well portrayed? I suppose you 
might as well ask why poets continue 
to celebrate their ladies’ eyebrows. 
There the Thames is, lovable and 
loved, from the silver-glancing waters 
of infancy to the tidal tarnished mag- 
nificence of its weary and experienced 
years. One writes of it as though it 
were a life; and it is—as all great 
rivers are—the proudest and most 
moving of life’s symbols. Time, like an 
ever-rolling stream . That, per- 
haps, is why men are irresistibly 
impelled to write about rivers. 
Another thing is that the Thames 
is a problem, and problems do not get 
“solved.”’ That is a mistake callow 
politicians make. They talk of the 
problem of India, the problem of 
unemployment, and this and that, and 
they propose a “solution,’’ thinking, 
in their childlike way, that when the 
solution is adopted, that will be that. 
But, of course, it isn’t, for problems 
are not dead and static things: they 
are temporary complications of human 
life, and the very “solution”’ applied 
to one may well cause another, as you 
will see clearly enough when you look 
around to-day. This is true of the 
Thames, too, which is another reason 
why it makes us think of human life. 
Take, for example, the question of the 
Thames barrage. Here is a “ problem” 


in Reading the floods were called the 
greatest disaster the town had known 
for 300 years. These things keep the 
Thames Conservancy officials always 
on the move. They have various 
enormously costly schemes, such as 
“the construction of additional storage 
reservoirs at a cost of £78,000,000 ... 
or the transformation of the Thames 
into a new artificial waterway at a 
cost of £25,000,000.”’ More practic- 
able, Mr. Briggs thinks, is the idea of 
reserving a ‘‘flood-zone area” in 
which building would be prohibited. 

But you never know with the 
Thames. If it’s not flood, it’s drought; 
and if these doings in the upper val- 
leys are not enough, then there’s 
always the possibility of a tidal wave 
from the estuary, such as one which 
filled the dry moat of the Tower of 
London in 1928. It’s a lively and 
unpredictable old river, and all these 
things are important, seeing that half 
London’s water.supply comes from it. 


AN EYE FOR EVERYTHING 
Mr. Briggs writes with great 
interest on such matters as these, but 
not only the large event interests him. 
He has an eye for everything on or 
near the river, and what it has done in 
the past, as well as what it may do in 
the future, is of moment. The coots 
and moorhens bobbing about among 
the water-lilies in the uplands catch 
his eye; and his imagination is caught 
by Evelyn’s record of events in the 
17th century, when a veritable town 
was set up on the frozen river, shops 
and even a printing press appeared, 
bull-baiting took place, and coaches, 
carts and horses drove to and fro. 
Yes, there have been great doings 
on the river: whales and porpoises 
have breasted its tides; and there are 
good doings in project for the days to 
come. How excellent is the proposal 
“to convert 136 miles of tow-path 
between Teddington and Cricklade 
into a public riverside walk!’’ How 
delightful that stretch is, what there 
is of interest and beauty on all the 




















stretches, you will find from this 


admirable book. 


NO LOVER OF LONDON 


ihe Thames, at any rate as Lon- 
don knows it, doesn’t much interest 
Mr. Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald. The gulls, 
he writes in Rivermouth (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 9s.) “made the few and 
dreadful years, through which I had 
to live in London, bearable.” They 
helped him to “dream for a few 
moments of unfrequented coasts, hear 
for a moment in the torpid lap of 
Thames the surge of sea on shingle.” 
It doesn’t take me like that. Used as 
I am to the wildest coast, I can never 
lean over the Thames Embankment 
without emotion, and any barrage 
scheme which prevented my seeing the 
tides suck and gurgle through the 
great bridges I should consider an ill 
day’s work. A static canal at West- 
minster is unthinkable. 

However, this is a lovely bit of 
land and sea that Mr. Fitzgerald 
writes about: saltings and devious 
waterways, and mud and sand, sparse 
herbage, and many birds: dunlin and 
turnstones, redshanks and sanderlings, 
curlew and herons and gulls, gulls, 
gulls. 

It is the sort of lost and haunted 
land that is not everybody’s fancy, 
and it is not surprising to read here 
that many people go so far as to call 
it ugly. Well, that is all to the good if 
it keeps them out and leaves the place 
to those who know the haunted love- 
liness such places possess. 

It could hardly have a better or 
more loving chronicler than Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, who has known it from child- 
hood up and here tells of its men and 
its birds and beasts, its rare trees and 
herbage, and of the occasional beauti- 
ful visitant. An osprey has been there, 
and, once, a white-tailed eagle, ‘‘an 
immature bird, but still huge and 
impressive.’’ Avocets and _ spoonbill, 
and even a glossy ibis have been seen, 
the last-named fortunately escaping 
the attentions of a sportsman who 
came down from London especially to 
shoot it. 


A NATURAL MUD-BINDER 

Mr. Fitzgerald tells us of the cord- 
grass—‘‘quite a recent plant inhabi- 
tant of the British coastal waters.”’ It 
has spread with amazing speed, cattle 
like it and browse upon it, and he 
considers it “the world’s finest natural 
mud-binder.” Dutch experts visited 
the district to examine it, and found it 
good. “It has been estimated, I 
that the plantations have 
reduced the time necessary to reclaim 
a planned area from the sea by about 
ten years. They do it by a combina- 
tion of planned planting of grass with 
the building of suitable embankments. 
. The Californian town of Reclama- 
tion has been built on an area recovered 
from the sea by the action of cord- 
But have you heard of any 
town in England being built in this 
way? Have you even heard of cord- 
grass being used purpos2ly in Englaid 
for the reclamation of land from te 


sea?” 


believe, 


grass. 


A BOOK TO THINK ABOUT 
Mr. Francis Stuart is a novelist 
whose work I have admired; and I 
find much that is admirable in his new 
book Redemption (Gollancz, 9s.), but 
it leaves me with a feeling that I want 
to think a lot more about it before 
Saying anything, and that is not a 
happy feeling for a reviewer who is 
Supposed to have magic qualities of 
instantaneous assessment. But all the 
Same, there are many books one would 

rather think about than talk about. 


COUNTRY LIFE - 


On the title-page of this novel are 
Blake’s lines : 

The vision of Christ that thou dost 

see 

Is my vision’s greatest enemy, 
and in the text we read of Ezra, the 
leading character: ‘‘He saw that, 
after all, there were other modes of 
communion beside the old and played- 
out ones, other cults beside the 
Marriage-cult, and the family-cult.”’ 
The theme of the book is “ modes of 
communion.” Ezra had returned to 
an Irish town after having endured 
the horrors of the bombardment of 
Berlin and the occupation by the 
Russians. In the deep spiritual stress 
of these experiences he found sanity 
in his association with Margareta, but 
now he is back in Ireland, where his 
wife Nancy is, and Margareta is, he 
thinks, dead beneath a heap of ruins. 
He keeps away from his wife. ‘“‘We 
never had the same instincts,’ he 
explains. Thoughts don’t matter: so 
much. Instincts must coincide. 

Ezra meets a Catholic priest, 
Father Mellowes, and his sister 
Romilly, who is about to make what 
is called an “advantageous’’ marriage. 
Ezra violates this girl, disgusted with 
himself and disgusted with her because 
she is about to embrace a “mode of 
communion” that is based on expedi- 
ency. The priest forgives Ezra for 
this, and they have long conversations 
about love and communion. Romilly 
renounces her contemplated marriage. 


COMMUNAL LIVING 

Meanwhile, Kavanagh, a lustful 
fishmonger, has murdered his para- 
mour (another case of “mode of 
communion” proving inadequate). 
Margareta, crippled, suddenly presents 
herself; and she, with Ezra, the priest, 
Romilly, and Kavanagh decide to live 
together, reaching towards a mode of 
communion in a few poor rooms. 
Ezra’s wife is invited to join them, 
and declines. All these gathered 
together know that Kavanagh is a 
murderer; and compassion goes so far 
as this: that when it is clear the police 
are about to arrest him, Father Mel- 
lowes marries Romilly to him, so that 
someone may visit him in prison and 
ease the agony of his passing. 

You will see that this is no com- 
mon theme and Mr. Stuart is reaching, 
rather blindly I felt, towards a new 
association, a new mode of com- 
munion, in which possessions, dogmas 
and what he calls “technical faithful- 
ness’’ are of little account alongside 
hearts compassionately accepting and 
forgiving. Only thus could men find 
bearable the darkness and the destruc- 
tive pain that surrounds them. It isa 
book not lacking in nobility and 
without pretence or complacency. 


e& 
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WAR-TIME ARCHAOLOGY 
FEW findings of architectural 
interest were revealed as a result 

of enemy bombing in the war, but the 

most spectacular discovery of recent 
years was made during the construc- 
tion of Heathrow Airport by the 

Ministry of Works, when traces of a 

Celtic temple were unearthed. Ordin- 

ary archeological research came prac- 

tically to a standstill for the duration 
of the war, although where airfields or 
depots were formed on ground known 
to contain prehistoric remains, the 

Ministry of Works arranged for the 

area to be properly and systematically 

excavated. Some of their achieve- 
ments in this sphere are described and 
illustrated in War and Archeology in 

Britain (H.M. Stationery Office, 

Is. 6d.), together with a survey of 

their work on the preservation of 

important buildings damaged by 
enemy action and a brief history of the 

National Buildings Record. 
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G. VAN HERP 


A MERRY PARTY. Canvas 194 xX 22 inches. 


43, OLD BOND STREET, 
AND (CARS) 


3, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Gather ye Borage while yo may 


Don’t look now, darling, but you see that man with the Pimm’s 


... Well, the one just supervising the barman putting the Borage 
into his Pimm’s .. . Darling, what did they teach you at school? 
Borage—this green stuff here—it’s what makes your Pimm’s 
more refreshing. Too clever of it to actually improve the most 
heavenly drink on earth . . . What about what man? Darling. 
you’re wandering. 


v 
PIMM'S No. 


We make Pimm’s from suave London distilled 
gin and continental liqueurs. You add lemon- 
ade and ice; top with borage. What! got no 
borage? Write Pimm’s, 98, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.2 for a free packet of Carter’s 
tested seeds. It’s pretty and easy to grow. 
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A linen one-piece dress with 
divided skirt showing a sleeve 
cut in one with the front and 
back, with a seam over the 
shoulder. (Right) Shirt and 
shorts in a heavy rayon, the 
sleeve set in with a jagged point 
front and back, for freedom of 

movement. Jantzen 





Wool outfit of shirt in fine ivory jersey and 
a serge skirt with a slight, becoming flare. 
Jaeger 





standardised as a cricketer’s; they are 

all white, conform to an almost uni- 
form outline and it needs a professional eye 
to detect the subtle differences in detail. 
Whether a one-piece dress or a two-piece out- 
fit of skirt or shorts with shirt or sweater, 
they are simple and streamlined, designed to 
give the utmost freedom of movement and 
nearly all are short, knee-length or above. 
Slacks seem out of favour. 

The skirts, shorts and dresses are mostly 
pleated, some gored. A novel arrangement 
designed by Louis London is the divided 
skirt that winds round the figure and between 
the legs and ties, so that it can be laid flat to 
iron, The pleats are so placed that it looks 
exactly like shorts. The newest material is 
the ribbed jersey invented by Celanese that 
looks like a broad ribbed piqué and has the 
great merit of being uncrushable. Fine 
strong white cotton and linen remain top 
favourites and there are ivory white flannels 
and worsteds for colder climates. 

(Continued on page 1272) 


r XENNIS clothes have become almost as 


Outfit in Moygashel linen with slits on 

top of the shirt sleeves, a pleated skirt 

that looks like shorts, can unfold to 
iron flat. Louis London 


(Right) The new length cardigan in 
thick double white wool. Simpsons 
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Town 
and 
Country 
Skirts 


“ Kegworth.” Good 
West of England cloth. 
Pencil-slim skirt for all 
occasions. In Pewter 
Grey, Donkey, Smoke 
Blue, Nigger and Navy 
Sizes : 37, 39 and 41 


£4.12.2 


“Kelso.” West of 
England Grey Flannel 
skirt with pleats at back 
and front. Also similar 
styles in a large variety 
of Tweeds. 

Size : 40 and 42 


£5.12.6 


Size : 44 and 46 
6.8.5 















We have a very good 
selection of skirts in the 
larger sizes. If you 
will forward your re- 


quirements, we shall 
be pleased to send a 
selection on approval. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.] 


Two minutes from Victoria Frederick Gorringe, Ltd. Phone : VICtoria 6666 





LA MAIS ON p E ONFIANCE 


Andssé Hugo 


presents “Désir de Plaire’”’ 


— 
£2 


A new hair fashion 
for the discriminating woman. 
Hair that is thinning 
or difficult to manage can be 
transformed by the discreet 
addition of this postiche 
made of best quality human 
hair. M. Hugo has also 
a reputation for good taste and 
workmanship in all branches 
of hairdressing. 








MARE US 


*MARCUS' and ‘JERSEY de LUXE’ creations 


--- worn by the best dressed women in the world 
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Shirts are varied both in fabric and cut. 
The short sleeve that only just covers the 
tops of the arms and is cut like a kimono is 
new; so are the sleeve that is set into a 
square under the arm and the one that has 
a jagged point under the armpit either side 
so that it has great give. Seams run over 
the tops of many of the sleeves and 
shoulders. Cellular cotton shirts are often 
made with open necks; shirts in linen, 
piqué, cotton or fine wool taffeta or jersey 
are generally close to the throat with a 
Peter Pan collar. Sweaters are knitted like 
a fisherman’s with a high collar, or fine and 
hiplength with an open neck, and a collar. 

Shorts cut with pleats so that they 
hang like a skirt and look like a dress are an 
easy style for the stalwart. Other shorts are 
brief, more like trunks in fact, with creased 
fronts and sometimes a turnback, only for 
the slim. 


TT HE thick, hand-knitted hiplength jac- 

ket of the type we have photographed 
is the favourite of the summer, closely fol- 
lowed by the classic waist-length cardigan 
and the jacket that hangs straight like 
a blazer and is made in flannel. Colours are 
smartest when they are vivid or white. 
Knitted jerkins are also being shown by 
Jaeger, some in fine wool and pale shades 
with a horizontal fancy line worked at 
intervals into the plain knitted ground, 
others thicker and worked in narrow ribs 
in a loose straight shape with deep slits 
under the arms. A new batwing sweater at 
this house is woven in half-inch striped 


jersey with the stripes running vertically and a narrow band at the round 
neck. The shirt or jumper in woven jersey fabric finished with knitted 
collars and cuffs, or sometimes a knitted yoke as well, is an idea that is 
being worked on by many of the designers and it certainly has attractive 
possibilities. The material is cut and seamed like any other fine wool 
fabric, but it resembles a knitted jersey. Braemer have recently produced 
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Dazzling cotton squares; bright colours, bold geometric 


patterns. 


Ascher from Debenham and Freebody 


a knitted blouse that is an attractive garment for tennis with a flannel 


skirt. This buttons down the front anc has 
a ribbed collar, is shaped like a shirt. Tere 
are also short waistcoats in wool jersey to 
slip on over a shirt and shorts outfit. 

Tennis shoes are plentiful and vary the 
classic style. Dunlop design them to iook 
well, feel well, and give the maximum <ase, 
fit and efficiency to every type of foot. ‘They 
are all-white in canvas with thick, ridged 
crépe soles to ensure a perfect grip, and 
spongy insoles that “‘breathe”’ for comfort 
and coolness in the game. A good shoe, 
particularly for the person with a high in- 
step, laces right to the toe, has a pebbled 
toe-cap; another is made with black ridged 
crépe hard-court sole and pebbled toe 
reinforcement. 

Designers have rather let themselves go 
on the subject of the odd jacket to slip on 
over tennis clothes and summer dresses, 
generally. The white angora jackets are 
top-ranking favourites. There are new 
cloths, soft and fleecy-looking with attrac- 
tive brushed surfaces, mixtures of rayon or 
nylon and wool with thick slub yarns woven 
into a narrow mesh, and fine velours in 
white or pale colours that make delightful 
light, cosy jackets. The short straight 
jackets look smart hand-knitted in basket- 
stitch in thick wool. 

The threequarter-length and shorter 
hiplength jacket has taken possession 
again. Last summer it was killed dead by 
the New Look, but it is such a useful gar- 
ment that it always bobs up again very 
soon after a temporary eclipse. This 
summer the one that has buttons running 


in a line up the centre back is popular; so is a velours jacket that is 
straight with a longer back than front and deep patch pockets. The long 
rever appears on the longer jackets, nicked an inch or so above the waist. 
For casual sports wear, checks and tartans are nearly as much of 
a rage as they are for suits and dresses. Tartan skirts in dark mixed 
colours, kilted from a hipyoke, are shown for wearing with twinsets. 


P. JoycE REYNOLDs, 
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TOILET SOAP MAKERS 
TO HM KING GEORGE VI 


The craftsmanship 
of over 
half a century 
is expressed 
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CROSSWORD No. 1007 


CountrRY Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the first correct 

solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 1007, 

Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than 
the first post on the morning of Wednesday, June 1, 1949. 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 














PR ee Cd A nk, cau dah dewhhacbuwas cases PORRRE ee SeRS opusbscaxtest 
(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 
Address..... EE A or re eo eeN rae tre Cnr ticver iss 


SOLUTION TO No. 1006. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of May 20, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1 and 4, Medical opinion; 9, Hemispheres; 11, Team; 
12 and 13, Shipbuilder; 15, Refers; 16, Dancer; 19, Nevada; 20, Dinghy; 
23, Ignite; 26, Female; 27 and 28, Harbour dues; 30, Seer; 31, Switzerland; 
32 and 33, Spanish Tragedy. DOWN.—1, Mystery; 2, Item; 3, Animus; 
5, Peered; 6, Noes; 7, Nippers; 8, Spill; 9, Halfpennies; 10, Shock-headed ; 
13, Breadth; 14, Rainier; 17 and 18, Canada; 21, Hinders; 22, Wearily; 
24, Earths; 25, Abbey; 26, Fuller; 29, Swan; 30, Snug. 





ACROSS 


1. ‘‘And when she took unto herself a Mate 
““She must espouse the ——- ———”’ 
—Wordsworth (11, 3) 
. Unravelled it may bring me gain (6) 
9. Richard’s Yorkshire prison (7) 
12. Baltic city (4) 
13. A writer who was a heavy weight on a city (10) 
15. Coming from the north and not south-east (5) 
16. Fabulous dogs? (8) 
How briefly an American may indicate that 
his question requires an answer (3) 
18. Victors at Towton (8) 
me. , Eros; the long day’s task is done” 
—Shakespeare (5) 
23. Given a good airing (10) 
24. Not to be interpreted by those in the ranks as 
“keep out of the way of”’ (4) 
26. This season is spring in the feathered world 
(7) 
27. For the perfect prime (6) 
28. In a bird line (2, 3, 4, 5) 


io 2) 





DOWN 

2. Liquid given in exchange to a rising aca- 
demician (7) 

3. What a state to get into out of gear (4) 

4. It shows a lack of interest (6) 

5. The runners’ objectives on the track and the 
football field all in one fabric (8) 

6. Two back (6, 4) 

7. Stone this man (anagr.) (12) 

10. Whether 5 to 6 or 10 to the dozen it is just 
the same (5) 

11. It formed part of Dacia (12) 

14. Tied in five (anagr.) (10) 

16. In the main it is not combustible vet (3) 

17. Less usual than the denizen (8) 

19. They make gaps in householders’ budgets (5) 

21. That eel might become a fine runner (7) 

22. His ship is of a companionable kind (6) 

25. Promontory or island in Scotland (4) 





S$ 


The winner of Crossword No. 1005 
Mrs. C. E. Harrop, 
10a, Fyfield Road, 
Oxford. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Checked for fabric —a silky, 
swishing Taffeta. 

Checked for high styling — 
the trim shirt-waister 
allied to a great, 
romantic skirt. 

Checked for pocket import- 
ance —slant-set pouches, 
flapped and pleated over 
the hips. 

Checked and double checked 
for a name that is 
universally known 


«+ +++ ‘HERSHELLE’ 


In Navy/White. Black/White. 
Grey/ White. Nigger/ White. 


For nearest stockist write to H. BERNSTEIN LTD. (DEPT. 8F. ) 25 BRUTONST., LONDON W.1 
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Made in 
Cumberland 





Confidence and composure go 
with this newest of Classic suits by 


DELLBURY. It's in Navy, Brown and 





Grey worsted suiting—skirt with slit sides 
Price about £22 from 


SIMPSON’S of Piccadilly 
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The Burberry Lounge Suit 
induces a welcome sense of 
relaxation, conveying com- 
fort to mind as well as body. 


The suit pleases in its per- 
fection of fitting and texture 
of cloth, as well as general 
colouring and design. 
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In addition, one knows that 
as time passes, one’s appre- 
ciation will be increased by 
the way it retains its original 
character. 
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Take the Burberry with 
you—The World’s best 
weatherproof. 
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BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.|!. 


Telephone : Whitehall 3343 





BURBERRY 
COPYRIGH! 


BURBERRYS LTD. 
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T IS UNWISE to carry too much loose money when you travel. 
I If you have a current account with Lloyds Bank, arrange- 
ments can be made for you to draw upon it at the Bank’s 
Branches and Agents throughout the British Isles. 

If you wish to travel abroad, our Managers can tell you the 
amount of money which may be taken ,and, as exchange 
regulations allow, provide convenient means of drawing funds 


all over the world. 


Le LLOYDS BANK 


look after your interests 
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. > 2 ag ae pays : Le wx 
Ideal for recreation; centre for all Summer sports ; 


enchanting landscape on the SWISS RIVIERA 
Mediterranean happy atmosphere. _Lidos, trips 
on the lake, mountain railways, electric railways, 
golf, tennis, yachting, Kursaal. 


Apply : Official Enquiry Office, Lugano. Swiss Federal Railways, 
458/9 Strand, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 
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An authentic 


EAU DE COLOGNE 


in the great tradition 


ills 
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Whew! Life with father in his present mood! 


Won't someone put him on Benger's Food? 


When your digestion is out of order, practise 
what is known as Rest-Therapy — rest your 
digestion for a while and take a course of Benger’s 
Food at night. “ Bengers ” is rich nourishment, 
pre-digested. It soon soothes and strengthens 


the digestion back to normal. 





Keep a tin of 
From 2/- 


the 


all Chemists and Grocers. 


in house. 


a tin at 





1949 1275 


An investment for 


GOOD EATING! 













a Quick Freezer 
for your garden produce 


A home 
Quick Freezer that keeps your vegetables — fruit — game — shellfish, etc. 
The Copperad 
500 lbs. of food at a constant tempera- 


The very last word in ‘ out-of-season’ food storage! 


perfectly stored, fresh for delicious eating whenever you like. 
‘Freezerver’ freezes and stores 300 - 
ture that maintains cellular structure unimpaired —for as long as required. 
Compact, trouble-free and economical to operate. 


THE 


Copperad 


Supplied for any voltage. 


























“Bengers” is a regd. trade mark of Benger’s Ltd., Holmes Chapel, Cheshire Write to Copperad Ltd., 87 High Holborn, London, W.C.2 for leaflet in full 
5/P colours and name of your County Distributor. 

CHERRY BRANDY KUMMEL MANDERINE 
c A 
LAll “Ch ar 
: et... 
M I 
E ; ; Cc 

(and sereral others } O 
D Fr 

ARE EXQUISITELY MADE BY 
r 

HERMAN JANSEN |? 

Cc . R 
. A DISTILLERS SINCE 1777 a 
C N 
A SCHIEDAM, HOLLAND | 
O 
ORANGE CURACAO HOLLANDS GIN ADVOCAAT 

















BY APPOINTMENT 
TABLE SALT MANUFACTURERS 
From time immemorial sa!t has been looked upon as 
something more than a mineral. Homer indeed, called 
it ‘ divine.” Elizabethan craftsmen gave expression to 
this ‘ feeling ° for salt by creating salt-cellars of lasting 
beauty—such as this exquisitely chased Elizabethan 
Standing Salt, pictured at right, with Wm 
Exeter and Eastbourne. 


now 


Bruford & Son Ltd., 





THE SAI 


.T OF QUALITY 














There’s pride too in owning a BM K carpet. 


Its cost is moderate, thanks to the latest looms and waste-preventing 


methods . .. but it’s made of extra-resilient selected wools . . . and, 
right from sheep to carpet, the quality of these wools is protected in 
our own factories by skill inherited from generations of Kilmarnock 


craftsmen. There’s a proud tradition behind the B M K label. 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL! 


MOTHPROOF 


CARPETS & RUGS 


‘Take a lot of beating’ 








BLACKWOOD MORTON KILMARNOCK 
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